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I FEEL peculiar satisfaction in imicnbjliig 
this Volume to you, without your privacy, as a slight 
acknowledgmenlj of obligations, which, I am ^ fully 
sensible, can never be discharged. To you, under 
Divine Providence, I am indebted, for all that a 
son can owe to an affectionate and pious father: 
—especially, for the inestimable blessing of early 
religious instructipn, imparted with tender soli- 
citude, sanctified by fervent prayer, and recom- 
mended by the foree of consistent example. Dur- 
ing a long and chequered pilgrimage, you have oft 
experienced the cheering influence of those bless- 
ed truths, which, in this and a former Volume, I 
have endeavoured to defend; — ^and have been ena- 
bled, " without rebuke,'* to exemplify their practi- 
cal efficacy, in the faithful discharge of all the per- 
sonal and relative duties of public and private life. 
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necessity fiir its refutation. Bat the ground on which I 
would chiefly rest^ in vindicating this amplitude of discussicHiy 
is» the paramount , importance of the questions themselves, 
and the infinite magnitude of the consequences dependent 
upon their just decisiblb^'Mi- o6nsid4nkion, surely, which 
ought to be su£Scient to secure an attentive examination to 
arguments even much more extended* 

Not that I consider the perusal and examination of conw 
gaicWMl/ ^ril^ ^svii|i4i>ci9 q^ii^^ tP.i^Ki^ ,fffi 
iMdbr to |1^i)fi^t];)^iqiie9t^i^jEb9:bm 

aniaiqihsfeia&ofirnyopponent^ii^^ .Sclritwm. OUidibe duty 
aad Inaaiwp of decidingiirdigic^rObAtrov^Wf^rTr^^ 
<^;li«ii8'SQ.in^^pc)artant and fifhdaihinntnV the! luBfearigt of fgyd»f. 
<<'tiiip:€annot he amlngpous^laoU^ieitlmi^'ian:^^ 
omle^ .can.it bedark^ and dlfficuk tdJoei^uid^ltood^trc.l^'TA 
the^pooc the^ gospeLiisipr^^Dhfidi^V-^Hid ^lUa^ hplj! I^riptoijofl^ 
{^iie dl^^preacb]ng of ^ub JLord (and hist ^pefiUesj isire jad^^l^ 
in thisirifi^imseiddgjrr'imt tq<tlK JeaiJndd:^9>inifc;to^ttei|^ 
Itaned'.mahy^rr-i^MM^iitoi^'the wise! ■ and) yrudcnt» ^> -bBtrlQ 

tfl)idie9^^.ni!Ebe warp ef^^vatiM, i» mighlV'4jP>^<^ ^^^ 
bee&'pBcriunnfl^ is rndde^knowntherewith so muidi plainiij^ 
^at <f the iray-£(riDg mail, -thon^ afix>l, dhatt not enr (h#0t 
M in;r-^Bat^^ i^n attefai{As are made, by iheipride of phi- 
losophy^ i iBOsnam^ th^Iogy, to pervert these Scriptures 
fil^im.tbitirabTious and simple meaning, and. to raak^ ^ 



eommon people jealous and distrastfiil, on the most moment^ 
ous subjects, of that translation of the Bible, in which they 
have been accustomed to confide, as a faithful exhibition of 
the mind of God; — ^when Unitarian geographers endeavour, 
by the discovery of false readings, fidse renderings, and &lse 
interpretations, to lay down a map. of the ,way to heaven, 
entirely different from the one which is there so distinctly 
delineated: — it becomes an imperious duty, rightly to ap- 
preciate the pretensions of those, who are thus *^ confident 
<V that they themselves are guides of the blind, b'ghts of them 
<< who are in darkness, instructors of the foolish, and teach- 
f< ers of babes;" to expose, as &r as we are able, the un- 
soundness of their specious criticisms, and the &llacy of their 
high-minded reasonings; that, by this means, the faith of 
the sted&st may be confirmed, the confidence of the waver- 
ing restored, and those reclaimed from their wanderings, who 
may, unhappily, have been induced to forsake << the good 
« and the right way." 

.« 
The last of the ** Discourses on the principal points of 
<f the Socinian Controversy," closed in the following terms : 
<< If it shall be found that these objects," (namely, the glory 
of God, and the eternal interests of men) << which are in their 
<< nature inseparable, have been, in the smallest d^ee, pro- 
<^ moted; — ^that the &ith of God's people has been strengthen- 
<^ ed, or the minds of the wavering settled; — that, in any 

f^ one instance, the gainsayer has been convinced, or the 

b 



^<cardess nnner awakened, and'^tiuhaed fiwm die error 

^ of his way ;*'^1 ahall conaider my rewaid as obtained, 

^*and my kboar as infioitidy more than conqpensated."-*- 

It has afforded me sincere gratification, I trust from higher 

and purer principles than those of a merely selfish nature, 

to karn, from different quarters, that my labour has not, 

in these respects, been entirely fruitless. — ^Amongst the.ae* 

counts of this description, not the least pleasing has been 

from the other side of the Atlantic In America, particular* 

ly in the state of Massachussets, the same controversy hail, 

of late, been exciting unusual attention. During its pro* 

gress, a copy of the «' Discourses^ having been carried 

oat firom this country by an American minister, a large 

edition was published in Boston ; which, I am giv^Ei to 

hope, has not been without some small service to the 

cause of Christ. It was followed, (m the part of the Um« 

tarians, by the republication of Mr. Yates's ** Vindication,'* 

with Notes, and an Appendix. — The letters conveying these 

notices, (which were from eminent ministers of the gospel, 

dthough persomdhj^ strangers to myself and which pleasingly 

indicate the efiEect of the << one ftith" in knitting the hearts 

of strangers, however distant, in the bonds of Christian affeo- 

tion)-^were accompanied with copies of the various pub^ 

lications which had then issued firom the American press, 

in the course of the recent controversy. As this volume 

i§ likely to reach the same quarter, it may not be improper 

to say, that at first I felt inclined to take some notice, 



in an Appendix, or oth^rwiise, of the contents of these pub- 
licatimui. But, besides the ptopriety of confining myself 
as much as possible^ to the field which my own adversary had 
marked out for me^ as well as of avoidiug longer delay in 
the publication of this rcpty, want of leisure prevented 
me firom giving them a deliberate isxaminalion ; nor did there 
appear, indeed, to be any sufficient ' call for entering thd 
lists amongst ihe Transatlantic combatants.. The arena h 
already w^U occupied* There are hearts there burning with 
nnquenohkble love to the Divine Redeemer, associated with 
understandings fully adequate to do justice to thdr seaL 
We heartily bid them <^ God speed." And, although they 
sbouldbe grieted there, as we have been here, by steing 
sodfie *< depart ficom the foilb :" yet ^ those who are approved 
'< Will be made the more manifost,** and llie triith; which h 
mighty, shall ultimately prevail. 

In the course of this work, I fabve occasionally refers 
red, with approbation, to << Strictures on Mr. 'Yates's Vin- 
<< dication of Unitarianism,*^ by the Rev. John BrOwn of 
Biggar. These Strictures are very creditable to the critical 
talents of their author; althou^ from the peculiar form 
in which they are written, (fasiving been ot^inaOy intended 
<< as an. article in one 6f the periodical joamals,") they sM 
necessarily limited, and, in s6me measure, desultory. Here 
is in a few parts- of diem, a degree of sarcastic asperiQi^ 
whidi will be condemned by tome^ and, peirihaps, justified by 
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others ; and which I am myself tiaatdd to censure^ beciiiisey in 
the composition of the following woik^ the trial -of tem- 
per has at times been such, as to render it not impro* 
bable, that, in spite of my introductory remarks, and good 
resolutions, <m the spirit of controversy, Mr. Brown may 
find some occasion for retorting upon me, with the pro-: 
verb, << Physician, heal thysel£" — I should very gladly have- 
aUowed these Strictures, together with the Reviews (some 
of them loi^ and able) to which this ccmtroversy has giv^d 
rise, to have sufficed as antidotes to the poison of Unitarian: 
error, in Mr. Yates's work, and, desisting from iny hbour, 
hiive devoted . my time to othiar departments of study :— ^ 
but, having publicly taken up the cause, I felt that I should ' 
leave a sting in my conscience, if I did not attempt, with the 
same publicity, to meet the reaisonings of my opponait with 
a more full and formal refutation; and by this means, as 
well as by additional evidence, to settle still more firmly 
on the solid basis of Scripture testimony, those doctrines, 
whidi Christians have been; accustomed to consider as the 
essential articles of revealed truths. 

K ■ ' ' * I . ', ' • m 

: 1 The &voiirable!reeeption experienced by the << Discourses,'* 
has inspired a diffident hope, that the present volume may 
not be fdtogeliij» uBiaceq)table to the Christian pinhlic, or un- 
accompanied with the blessing of God. Without that bless- 
ing, I am deeply .convinced, every expectation of good must 
be frustrated irrand xm> one who has read the epistles of 
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Paul, and imbibed any portion of his spirit, will charge me 
with enthusiasm, in Fiquesting, in order to its success, and to 
the success of all similar efibrts, the prayers of my Christian 
brethren. 

In a foot-note^ page 20A 6t this tolume, a reference is 
made to Note A. at the end. It was my intention to hare 
inserted there some particulars relative to the theological sen- 
timents of Dr. Isaac Watts. To avoid, however, the awk- 
wai^ afq[>earanoe of a solitary note, (having found no parti- 
cular occasion for more) I now prefer making a rieferenoe to 
the pamphlet from which these particulars should have been 
extracted. It is entitled, — << Dr. Watts no Socinian; a 
^^ Refutation of the Testimony of Dr. Lardner, as brought 
<^ forward in the Rev. T. Belsham's Memoirs of the late 
<« Rev. Theophilus Lindsay, < That Dr. Watts's last senti- 
<^ ments were completely Unitarian.'. In ^ series of letters 
<^ to the Rev. Joseph Smith, of Manchester. By Samud 
*< Palmer. — * Your glorying is not good.' 1 Cor. v. 6. 
"London, ISIS.** 

The references in this work to my former volume are made 
to thejtne copy of ^ejlrst edition. My reason for this is, that 
a much greater number of persons are in possession of the 
first edition than of the second. The difference between 
the two, however, is so very slight, as to occasion no in^ 
convenience.— 'As for those who have the common copy of 
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OBSERVATIONS ON VARIOUS TOPICS OF PRELIMINARY 
DISCUSSION. 



CHAPTER L 

J. owAEDs the close of his " Vindication of Unitarianism," 
Mr. Yates represents the " instances of carelessness, indiscre- 
*' tion, and misrepresentation, which abound in Mr. Ward- 
" law's Volume, and which he has been under the necessity 
•* of noticing, as sufficient wludlif todestroy its credit in the ap- 
*' prehension of all impartial judges." — I will not venture, in 
" putting on my harness," to " boast myself," as Mr. Yates has 
thus done in " putting it off," Depending, however, on Divine 
assistance, I address myself anew, with no diminution of cour> 
age, to " this great argument." I shall examine my opponent's 
work with all the freedom which a regard to truth requires; 
and shall then leave the decision betwixt us to those " impar- 
" tial judges" to whom he haa made his confident appeal. 



It must be a matter of very small consequence to the public, 
how Mr. Yates and his opponent stand affected towards each 
other; whether they live in habits of intimate friendship, or 
merely on terms of mutual gonxl-will. From some expressions 
used in Mr. Yates's " Vindication," hb readers might be led 
to suppose the former to be the case ; for in various uistances* 
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in the course of his work, he strongly expresses his regard, . 
and, with the emphasis of Italics, closes his volume by ^* joy-- 
" fully erasing from the tablet of his memory every feeling of 
<^ hostility, and wishing to behave henceforth toward his oppo- 
<^ nent, — his friend, as his moral and intellectual excellences 
" prompt his-esteem." (Page 27S,) When Mr. Yates thus ex- 
presses his wishes respecting bis behaviour to his friend ** henc^ 
Jbrth" his reader may naturally be disposed to inquire, in what 
manner he has behaved towards him in this controversy. And 
in seeking, in Mr. Yates's book, an answer to this inquiry, he 
will find some things, I fear, hardly quite consistent with that 
cordial union of spirit, which is generally and justly under- 
stood to bebng to the essence of true Jriendship. He will oc- 
oasionally feel cause for considerable surprise; and may begin, 
peiiiaps, to suspect that surely Mr. Yates uses this term, as U- 
nitarians do so many others, in a sense of his own. What sort 
of esteem BXiA friendship must these be? he will say to himself. 
This author certainly does not treat his esteemed friend very 
graciously. He compliments him, it is true, and compliments 
him.strongly and generously. But his eulogies seem to be 
more than neutralized, when he charges this friend of his with 
management^ and generalshipj and manceuvring, of various 
unworthy kinds; — with the artful expedients, and low tricks, of a 
nibbling adversary ; — ^with contumely, and petvlance, and posi^ 
tiveness, and dogmatism,- as well as with ignorance, and careless- 
ness, and bitter misrepresentation, and overheated zeal ; — ^when 
he honours him with a place amiongst *^ crows and chattering 
*^J€n/s,*^ in their impertinent pursuit of the bird of Jove;— and 
speaks of the " freble diminutive accents of our worthy Author^ 
in terms ^hich could hardly be used without a certain scomfnl 
elevation of the upper lip, not extremely desirable in thecoun^ 
tenance of a friend, — I am quite aware, however, of the diffe- 

2 



rent lights in which the same expressions will appear to a friend 
of the cause that is defended, and to an enemy. Where the 
former finds no ground of complaint in an author's gene« 
ral manner, but rather, perhi^, an excess of forbearance 
and gentleness, the latter will quickly discover tlie clearest 
symptomi^ of virulent animosity and insolent self-sufficiency. 
Certain words and phrases will be severely censured by 
the latter, as incontestable evidences of such tempers of mind; 
while by/the former diey will be justified and commended, as 
indicating no more than that the writer is not indifferent to 
the cause he has espoused, but, as he ought to be, ^' zealously 
<^ affected int a good thing." It was certainly my* wish to avoid 
the evils of which my adversary hai^ so heavily accused me» 
In this wish it is possible I may have &iled k y^t I honestly 
declare I am not sensible of the failure at least to any thing 
like the extent of the indicttnent f nor^ so far as I have had 
access to know ihe public voice, have my readers in general 
concurred in the accusations. 

It may appear to some, perhaps, hardly generous, to bring 
these harshnesses forward into such prominent ndtice, after 
Mr. Yates has declared, towards the conclusion of his reply, 
the ^^ special gratification it will afford him to expunge any 
^^ expressions which appear disrespectful to Mr. Wardlaw." 
(P. 27S.) • But ihe truth i% I^cannot persuade myself that Mr. 
Yates was not sensible of something disrespectful in such ex- 
pressions as thos^ which have just been quoted. And surely, 
if he was, the spirit which would have been gratified by ex- 
punging them from the printed volume, should have previously 
gratified itseS^ by expunging them from the manuscript. This 
procedure is certainly much liker sincerity, dian first to show 
the public, by offensive personalities, what smart things we can 
say, and then to bow at the closci and protest our readiness 



to cancel them.— -I have a similar observation to make re-' 
specting the severe accusations in Mr. Yates's letter to me, pub- 
lished at the end of his book. He says himself respecting 
that letter, << Some of the expressions in it are certainly harsh. 
'* I used them, that he might see the full extent of my accusa- 
*^ tions against him, and because / always think it proper to 
" speak of another in severer language to himself than to am/ 
" one else!* (P. 273.) Mr. Yates, then, intended this letter^ 
myself^ and for no one else ? So, upon the principle which he 
states (an exceedingly good one) it ought to have been. But 
so it nms not. Mr. Yates, while using these confessedly harsh 
expressions, ^< because he thought it proper to speak of another 
^<in severer terms to himself than to any one else," was, at the 
very moment, writing for the public, and avows his intention 
of saying to the world all. that he was saying to myself:—- 
^^ P. S. I shall probaUy prefix this letter to my Reply, thaty 
^< if any disagreeable consequences do ensue from this contro* 
^< versy, the public may see that I am not chargeable with 
" them.'* 

Could I plead guilty to all the charges of my opponent, I 
should pronounce m}rself unworthy of his esteebi, or of the 
esteem of any one else : and, what is of infinitely greater con« 
sequence than the forfeiture of the regard of men, I should 
feel myself exposed to the frown of an ofiended Master. I 
know it is his command, that << die servant erf* the Lord must 
<^ not strive, but be gentle unto all men — ^patient, in meekness 
<^ instructing those that oppose thenfiselves." To this command 
•—(a command to which he who was ^< meek and lowly in 
*« heart'* himself set the example of perfect conformity)— it is 
my desire, by his grace, to adhere^ in inward feeling, and in 
outward act and expression. If the violation of it be neces- 
6ary to writuig with spirity let me rank with the dullest of the 
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doU. I ftin no advocate for that facile complaisance, and 
simpering insipidity, which knows not how to be firm ; wliich | 
assumes a style between assent and denial, that can scarcely be 
known for the one or for the other j which minces truth, re- 
duces and accommodates important differences, smiles when it 
ought to frown, and makes its courteous obeisance when it 
should stand erect in all the dignity of unbending decision. — 
But there is perfect harmony between decision and gentleness. 
If there were not, it were impossible that both should be com- 
manded. We are in general, I fear, too littie sensible of the 
ii« that is committed by speaking or writing, whether against 
one another, or against the common enemies of our faith, 
under the influence of such tempers of mind, and in such a 
style and manner, as are inconsistent with the precepts and 
example of our " meek and lowly" Master. We are not 
sufficiently jealous of the deceitfuhiess of our hearts. We 
write with passion, and flatter ourselves that we are writing 
with becoming zeal. We indulge oui^elves freely in violent 
invective, pointed sarcasm, and contemptuous ridicule, and, 
according to one of the most common modes of self-deception, 
that of giving gentle names to ungentle things, we call this 
writing with spirit, — Nay, such is our inconsistency, such our 
insensibility to our own failings, such our readiness to act the 

I part of extractors of motes from the eyes of others, without be- 
ing conscious of the beams that are in our own ; — that, in the 
very act of pronouncing our censure on another's fiiult, we are 
sometimes guilty, and that in a more flagrant degi'ee, of the 
very fault which we are censuring. In reproving bitterness 
and vinitence, we show the gall of our own hearts : — we re- 
probate self-sufficiency and pride, in the very spirit of proud 
self-Gufficiency : — we are dogmatical in exposing dogmatism : 
— we laugh to scorn the claims of iufalUbility, and we ourselves 
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are never in the wrong:— we swell with secret tal&concrity 
while we are admonishing others << not to think of themselves 
more highly than they ought to think:" — ^we doiiceive our ad- 
versary sets himself too high ; — ^we bring him down ; — ^but we 
are so pleased with ourselves for the feat, that we mount the 
hrone from which we have dislodged him, and look around — 
ex cathedra — ^for admiration and homage. 

That ignorance should be exposed, that sophistry should 
be detected, that artful reasonings should be refuted, mali- 
cious misrepresentations placed in their true light, and lofiy 
and imposing pretensions sunk to their proper level, — all thia 
is very right and very necessary. But should not the truth 
of the gospel be maintained in the spirit of die gospel? 
Should ^e not implore the grace of Christ, that we may 
show less of ourselves, and more of our M^er? Shall we 
willingly incur his frown, to please the corrupt likings of our 
felloW-crei3ittir«s ? Shall we sacrifice his gracious smile for the 
laugh of the world; and ^ court a grin, when we should 
** woo a soul V While we establish the truth of his doctrine^ 
shall we give a false and mischievous exhibition of its nature^ 
and of its influence on the heart? Shall we encourage our 
fellow-Christians in thinking lightly of tempers which they 
ought to dread and to deprecate^— *in considering questions 
relative to the fundamental articles of divine truth, rather as 
party- distinctions, than as affecting the gloty of Christ and 
the salvation of sinners ? — And, with regard to the adversa* 
ries of the truth themselves, shall we allow ourselves to forget 
that ^A^ too have souls, immortal souls at stake,-— «nd, instead 
of keeping steadily in view, their spiritual add eternal profit, 
their conviction and conversion to God, — instead of seeking 
to satisfy their judgments by a clear and argumentative mani- 
festation of the truth, and to win them to the acknowledg- 



ment of it bjr affectionate persaasion) jhaU we bring upon 
oursdves the deep criminality of radier doing what is in onr 
power to harden them in opposition, by rousing into jealoos 
eKOKiee ail the feelings of eag^ hostility; making them parties 
with ourselves in a personal quarrel ; and encouraging, what 
€£ all diings we ought to discountenanoC) a eomhat for victory 
instead of a controversy, for truth ? 

•It is my earnest prayer that the Holy Spirit may enable 
me to ^ keep my heart with all diligence," while engaged in 
defending the truth of the irapostant doctrines revealed by his 
inspiration ; and preserve me from every expres»on that would 
eidier indicate an improper temper in my own breast, or ex- 
cite sudi a temper in the breast of any one of my readers. 

I should reckon it a waste of time, to repel, by any lengtli* 
ened defence, the charges before alluded to, which Mr. Yates 
has, either directly or indirectly, brought against my manner 
of conducting the controversy. The light in which these 
charges wiU be viewed by the reader will, I am quite aware^ 

« 

correspond with the predisposition of his mind, and the side 
whidi he has taken (if he has taken any) on the question un^ 
der disaission.-i-I must be allowed, however, a few brief re* 
murks. 

« 

In his introduction, Mr. Yates dius ^qpresses. himself. 
(Pages 9, 4.) ^< Mr. Wairdlaw affiifms solemnly, thathis only 
*^ object is TRUTH ; and doubtless the defence of the Calvinism 
(< tie doctrines, wfaidi he believes to be true, was his only bb^ 
^^ ject. But thare i& a wide difference between dd*ending a pa^" 
^< ticular system, previously assumed as true, and pursuing tmth 
^ independendy of system^;— ^ di£^ence which wiU material- 
<< ly a£fect the manner in which a man states his^wn argu- 
*^ meiits, and views the arguments of others* Mr. Wardlaw's 
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M whde style and language in this ccmtroversy show, that 
** he has never put his mind into that state of cahn and im- 
^< partial deliberation, which is necessary to collect and ar- 
^ range the proofs on either side, and to judge in &vour of 
^ which the evidence preponderates." 

In this, and some other parts of his Reply, Mr. Yates seems 
to proceed on the modest supposition,, that at the time of pre* 
paring my Discourses, the subgect was quite new to me ;«-* 
that I had only then entered on the investigation of the truth 
of those doctrines, which, for t^i years before^ I had been 
preaching to others as the doctrines c^ the word of God, If 
this be disavowed by him ; — if he be ready to admit, that 
the discourses may be an exhibition, not of the process of in* 
▼estigation by which the writer first arrived at his convicticn 
of the truth which he defends, but of the grounds on which a 
long established conviction rested ; — ^then is he very inconsis- 
tent with himself. For in a subsequent page (37) we find 
him saying, at the dose of a passage similar in its nature to 
the former,-*^^ But although this kind of indifference is ab- 
^< solutely necessary in the investigation of religious truth, 
*^ yet, when the truth is once discovered, when the contro- 
^^ versy is terminated, then let fervent enthusiasm apply the 
<< theoiy to practice ; then let generous unabated zeal em- 
^ ploy the wei^ns of divine truth to subdue the powers 
^< of sin and darkness ; then let the eloquent tongue ex- 
*< press all the tender and kind emotions of the bleeding 
<< heart; then adopt the penetrating all-powerfiil rhetoric of 
<< Paul, < I have told you before, and now tell you even weep- 
« ing.' " 

When Mr. Yates here speaks of "the controvert being ter^ 
^^ minatedy* he certainly cannot mean to condemn all preach- 
ing of the fervent and animating kind which he so eloquently 
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dj^rib^s^ till fiuch time as the said oontroverBy shall be final* 
ly settled to the satii&ctipa of all partiesi-!— till either Unitap 
rians on the one himdt or Trinitarians on the other^ shall 
come to be universally convinced of. thejr errors, and shall 
consequently cease their opposition. If this be his meaning^ 
it is mot easy to predict the time at which we shali be justified 
in. proceeding to our pri^ctipal application. Our zeal, I £eaSf 
most be repressed, Qur eloquence tongue-tacked, and our 
hearts kept in an ic&rhouse, for an indefinite^ and, in all pro* 
bability, a long pa*iod. He must meaUt *^ when the truth la 
^ once discovered" to our oam personal satitfaction^ << when the 
^ oontroversy is terminated" in our ownmindsj in consequence 
c^ fiur and deliberate investigation. And if this be his mean- , 
ing, I have just oodieavoured to do^ to the best of my ability^ 
the very thing, to which my adversary, with so much pro- 
priety, and emphasis, and doquence of ^qpression, has given 
his hearty sanction. — Which of the two convictions, Mr. 
Yates's or mine, is founded on the most deUberate and impar* 
tial investigation, it must be 1^ to the reader, from a co^pp^ 
rison of our reflective reasoniogB, to decide. 

I eckild not read without a smiley Mr. Yates's smart remarks 
on my unfortunate points of admiration. From what he says 
cf my ^ fireqnent use** of them, in their << single, double, tod 
^^treble form,'' (II! II I) his reader, if he had not previously 
perused aiy Volume, would expect, on his looking into it, to 
find them f< bristiing^ in every page, ^^ like quills upon the 
M firttfol porcupine $''-*a8 numerotts, and otorusivdy remark- 
aid^ as bveaks and dadiesin the pages of my un^le Toby. — I 
(drnH leave it to the reader^ if he chuae to be at the O'^Hible^ 
to turn over 440 pages, and asisertain the pumbjer cf times 
diat the douUe and fareUe i^Qtes of admicatjon Qoowcp fossir 
Vbf he fluy find half adhatti of the fornix, and half as.pi«(ny 

B . 
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of the latter. As to single points of admiration, I have al* 
ways understood them to be intended for use, and the eaaof 
ployment of them in writing to be as l^itimate, as that of 
the inflexions and intonations of the voice in speaking. 
Bat with these, indeed, Mr. Yates seems as seriously o& 
fended as with the other. I can only assure him, that the 
^ tones of astonnkment^^ of which he complains, were as far 
as possible from being <^ qffidedJ^ The astonishment ex- 

m 

pressed in them was, boiui Jide^ feU. There may, possibly, 

§ 

be some advantage in that unvarying monotony, which leaves 
our hearers at fiill liberty to guess, whether the state of our 
minds be satisfisu^tion or disgust, indifference or surprise : 
yet, on the whole, I am disposed to think the ordinary rule 

preferable, that the looks and tones of the speaker should 

• 

correspond with his predominant feelings. And I cannot 
wdl account for Mr. Yates's having felt so sore under these 
'< tones of astonishment," and prickly <^ bristles of admira- 
^^ ration'' — (a misnomer indeed on the present occasion, as 
it was any thing but admiration they were intended to indi- 
cate)— on any other supposition, than that of a secret con- 
sciousness of there being in truth some little cause for the 
wonder which they were intended to eiqiress. 

There are two other species of <^ management and gene^ 
<< ralshijf^ and *< manoetwrin^' such as '^ a votary of truth 
<< would scorn," which are laid to my charge in Mr. Yates's 
introduction. The first is my ^< making the best use" of the 
** very Jew prooj^ which I had to adduce, " bringing them 
<< forward different times, dwelling upon them at great length, 
<* turning them about, and showing them in the most pleas- 
^< ing variety of lights $" and my professing to bring forward a 
specimen^ and to proceed on the principle of selection, when 
I have nearly or entirely exhausted my store.— That I en- 

2 
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deavoured to make the best use of the proofs which I did 
adduce, I need not surely hesitate to admit. I should have 
been a recreant to my cause had I failed to do so : — ^but 
whether it has been done in the manner described by Mr. 
Yates, I must leave it to the candid reader of my Dis- 
courses to judge. The falsity of the latter part of the above 
charge is well enough known to every one who knows any 
thing at all of the subject ; and I trust it will be sufficiently 
apparent to all my readers, before I have done with these 
remarks, that the stock of proofs is not quite exhausted, and 
that even Mr. Yates has unwittin^y supplied a little to it 
himself. 

The second mancetcore is thus described. (P. 5.) ** Instead 
<< of presenting a fair and full view of the Unitarian system 
'^ in its leading principles, and general aspects, he makes 
'< it his object to bring into notice every thing absurd or 
<^ dangerous that was ever written by a Unitarian." — This 
is a serious charge :. and I distinctly deny its truth. We shall 
afterwards see the extensive sense in which Mr. Yates is 
pissed to use the appellation Unitarians. I was writing, 
however, against Socinians. In exposing what I deemed 
their errors, I took my extracts not from the writings of 
any contemptible scribblers, but from those of the ** chief 
** men of their synagogue." For where shall those, who 
are not t}^emselves initiated, discover the distinguishing sen- 
timents of the party, if not by reference* to such men as 
Lardner and Priestley, and Lindsay and Belsham, and the 
Editors of the Improved Version of the New Testament ? — 
I know not what those " minor topic^^ may be to which Mr. 
Yates refers as opposed to the " few great principles" of 
Unitarianism ; or what he means by << sentiments of indivi- 
** dual Authors," to which "the great body would refuse 
." their sanction."— Particular sentiments of individuals^ I 
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may have occasionally introduced, to exemplify the tendency 
of the general principles of their party. But, Mr. Yatoi 
himself being judge, wherever he has given any thing like 
an enumeration of them, I have directed my attack folly 
and fairly against these general principles themselves; — and t 
challenge him to the proof of the << law tricl^ he is pleased to 
ascribe to me, the trick of a << mbbling aAoenary^ whd 
*< gravely refutes the £mcies, mistakes, or hasty condudons 
*< of individual writers, instead of considering the broad prin^ 
>• ciples espoused by the whole party." 

But of this imputation Mr. Yates has brought forward (^e 
proof. Let us examine it a little. If all his evidence should 
be like it, the reply will not be difficult — << Indeed,'* sajra 
he, <^ through zeal to collect all the offensive matter to be 
^< found in Unitarian publications, he has in one instance, 
<< at least as the passage will be applied by his readt^rs, 
^< violated fiicL" — I beg particular attention to the qualify- 
ing clause here, — <* at least as the passage mil be applied 
•* by his readers." — It seems to indicate, that the writer was 
not very sure of his ground : — that he could hardly so apply 
the passage himself. No, indeed, he could not. Mr. Yates 
possesses common sense. And I am bold to say that Ik> 
reader, not entirely destitute of this precious commodity, could 
possibly interpret the passage as he supposes all my readers 
certainly must. — ** Afler some very excellent remarks,*' con* 
tinues Mr. Yates, ^< on the impropriety of indulging a pre«» 
<< sumptuous rashness in the pursuit of truth» he quotes a 
^< passage from the Appendix to the Life of Priestley, show* 
<< ing with what indifference this fearless temerity enables 
<< a man to contemplate the conclusion that there is no GotL 
<< If he had turned to the title-page of the Volume, and page 
** iv. of the preface, he would have seen that the Author, 
« tnj ^'""rds he has quoted mihout mentioning arn/ name 



I 
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" except that ofPiiestley, was Mr. Hiomas Cooper, President 
« judge of the fourth district of Pennsylvania ; and if he had 
" made the inquiry which became him before producing this 
" passive as an illustration of the spirit cherished by Unita- 
" rians, he would have learned, that Judge Cooper is not a 
" Unitarian." — By the clause which is printed in Italics, I 
understand Mr. Yates to mean (and he has been so under- 
stood by others) that, from my having mentioned no name 
except that of Dr. Priestley, the unwary reader might be 
led to associate the words quoted with his name, and to 
affix to him the stigma contained in the note. But this is 
truly surprising. As the note referred to is short, I shall 
quote it at length. — " The following striking and aifecting 
" instance of the sang y^w/ii with which this spirit enables a 
" man to suppose and to contemplate even the conclusion 
" that tliere is no God, is taken from No. *. of the Appendix 
" to the Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, vol. I. p. iSS. Speaking 
" of the doctrine of equivocal or spontaneoifs generation^ in 
" certain species of plants and animals, as maintained by 
'« Dr. Darwin and hnpugned by Dr. Priestley, the latter of 
" whom considered it as a direct introduction to atheism, the 
" writer says: — ' I do not see the certain tendency of this 
" opinion to atheism ; for this property of spontaneous pro- 
*' duction may have been originally communicated under 
" certain circumstances, as well as any of the other properties 
" of organized or unorganized matter; and the one and the 
" other may bo equally necessary parts of the pre-established 
" order of things. Bct if it no lead to Atheism, what 
" THEN? There can be no crime in following truth wherever 
** it leads ; and I think we have sufficient reason to believe, 
" that the result of truth must be more beneficial to mankind 
" than error,' " — Such, reader, is the note. Is there any 
obscurity in it ? — " The -driter soys" respeiAvn^ o. 4.o»AnnR 
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which was '^ impugned by Dr. Priestky, as being a direei 
*< introduction to aiheism^^ — ** I do not see the certain ten^ 
<< dency of this opinion to atheism :" that is, (is it not?) / do 
not see that this sentiment and apprehefision of Dr. Priestky 
are weU founded. — Can this ** nxniter^^ then, be Dr. Priestley 
himself? Mr. Yates, like others of his sect, is in general 
willing enough to pay insinuating compliments to the under- 
standings of his readers. As to my readers, he seems to have 
forgotten, on the present occasion, that they had understanding 
at all. For surely that reader <^ must have a most uncommcm 
'^skuU,'' a skull over which Drs. Gall and Spurzheim would 
search in vain for the organs of penetration, who could for a 
moment suppose, that Dr. Priestley^ whom the end of one sen- 
tence had represented as impugning a particular doctrine on 
account qfits direct tendency to atheism^ should be <^ the mriter^ 
who, in the beginning of the next, says, ^^ I do not perceive 
'^ this tendency at aU!^ I think I might almost venture bene 
on a point of admiration. — I can solemnly assure Mr. Yates 
that I had looked at the title-page, and absolutely knew, 
while I was writing, that the person whose sentiment I quot- 
ed was Judge Cooper of Pennsylvania. But really the pos- 
sibility of such a mistake, as he supposes to be not only likely 
but almost certain, never once entered my mind, till he sug- 
gested it; nor do I beb'eve in it yet. And, were Mr. Yates 
to assure me that he knew instances of its having occurred, 
my inference would be, not want of clearness in the note, 
but want of clearness somemhere else. — As for Judge Cooper 
not being a Unitarian, — ^^ whatsoever he was, it maketh no 
^< matter to me." I had no reference, while writing that 
note^ either to Unitarianism or Trinitarianism, but simply to 
the tendency of that spirit of arrogant self-sufficiency on 
which I had been commenting in the text. Of this the sen- 
it quoted in the note is, without controversy, what I have 
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termed it, ** a striking and afiecting instance*" . The spirit of 
it is the spirit of infidelity : and whether Judge Cooper was 
a Trinitarian infidel, or a Unitarian infidel, or 

** A smart free-thinker, all tfaings in an hour/* 

was a matter of little consequence in itself, and totally irrela- 
tive to the object of the note. 



CHAPTER II. 



Mr. Yates has accused me of management and generdUhip4 
I will not retort the charge. There is one thing, however, for 
which I have felt it difficult to account, consistently. with 
that manly openness and decision which I should have ex- 
pected of him ; I mean the impossibility of discovering from 
his bookp lohat his aaon sentiments are. What he is notf he 
leaves us at no loss to find out He is not a Trinitarian, 
It may be alleged that this negative position necessarily im- 
plies the opposite positive — He is a Unitarian. True. But 
what, according to Mr. Yates, is a Unitarian? Still the only 
answer which his book furnishes^ to this question isy — ^It is 
not a Trinitarian : for under the appellation Unitarian he 
includes all the varieties of sentiment from the hi^est 
Arianism to the lowest Socinianism ; and i^ between these 
two extreme points (inclusive) you ask me the question. What 
is Mr. Yates ? I frankly answer. So far as his book informs 
me, I cannot telL — ^Now why is this? Is Mr. Yates prepared 
to say, that he does not think the Scriptures have at all de- 
.cided, whe^er Jesus was a superangelic Being, created be^ 
fore all worlds, the instrument of the creation of all other 
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beingS) an inferior God;— -or a mere man^ the son of Josq>h 
and Mary, fallible and peccable like other men? Does be 
think this wide difference on so interesting a subject, of so 
little consequence as to render it not worth while for the 
Divine Being, in revealing his truth to his creatures, to 
be at all explicit about it ? If so, I think he entertains very 
unworthy thoughts of Divine revelation, — If, again, he intend- 
ed by this proceeding to straiten the bond of brotherhood be- 
tween his Arian and Socinian friends, I fear, in that case, 
that his attempt to please every body will end in pleasing no- 
body ; and that most, if not all, both of Socinians and Arians, 
will be dissatisfied with what they will consider as a compro- 
mise of important truth. — Or has his object been to affi)rd 
himself more convenient scope in his argument ? Whether 
this was his design or not, it is not for me to say ; but every 
reader of his book must have perceived how firequently it haM 
served this purpose. By allowing himself this extensive ratige^ 
whenever he feels a text pinch him on the Socinian hypo- 
thesis of the mere manhood of Christ, he has recourse to the 
Arian view of his pre-existence and superangelic nature ; and 
if in either he can find any thing like an answer to the argu- 
m^t for his divinity, he is satisfied. 

It is not on account of any increased difficulty given to the 
general argument by this mode of procedure, that I complain 
of it: for the Arian hypothesis is not more tenable, on scrip* 
tural ground, than the Socinian ; and every proof of the 
supreme divinity of Christ militates with the same force and 
conclusiveness against the one as against the other. I feel no 
more apprehension at encountering Mr. Yates in his Arian 
than in his Socinian armour. But when a man takes the field, 
he ought, I think, openly to appear what he really is. If Mif* 
Yates believes Jesus Christ to have be^i a mere mdn^ why haa 
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he not. said- so? If he beEeves him to have been a sujperiangelic 
creature. existing, before all.worldsj why has he hot said so? — I- 
am satisfied, indeed, thatif . the supreine divinity of the SiEiviour 
is denied, it is a : ibatter of comparatively small consequence 
what rank we.aisign to him in the scaleof . created existence; 
^f . The glorious gospel of the blessed God" is as efiectualiy sub- 
verted,--^the soHd bans of my hopes as a sinner as thorough"^ 
ly undermined, by the Arian hypdtheisis as by the Socinian,> 
by- the scheme of Clarke as by that of Priestley and Bekham^' 
Between these tw;o, however^ viewed in^relation to each other^ 
thereissurelya very wide dif&r^ice;*-4he former considering 
Jesus as a kind of subordinate deity, possessed of every di<« 
vine attribute, excepting self-existence and independence, und 
the proper object of a certain undefined but inferior i^)ecies of 
worship; — the latter pronouncing him a mere mortal man, 
in all respects like other: men: — 'the former admitting, in 
words at least, the doctrine of atonement; the latter proscrib- 
ing and ridiculing, every thing of the kind. Is Mr^ Yates 
still " halting between these two* opinions?" Probably not. 
Biit, for reasons unexplained in his work, and best known to 
himself, * he has judged it proper ito leave these diB&rences out 
of view. — *< Another principle" says he, (p. 8,) <^ which I have 
^' laid down for myself is to vindicate those doctrines alone, m< 
<^ maintaining which all Unitarians are agreed,' without enter •• 
M ing into the discussion of those subordinate questioiis>:can- 

• Since writiiig this, I have perused a paper of Mr. Yates's - m the Monthl^r 
Repository, sent me for that purpose by himself in which he asbigns his reasoba 
fixr employing the designation Unitarian with so much latitude. I saw nothing 
in that paper that induced me to make any alteration on what I had previous^ 
written; — l^ecause that which 1 complain of here, is, not his exten^ve application 
of this term, which is a matter in itself of no consequence^ and which Mr. Yates 
iikd. his friends may be left to adjust among themselves to their mutual satisfac- 
tion; — ^but it is his keeping his readers throu^iout his book utterl;^ in the daik aa 
to icnAa^ deKriptUm <jf Uniiarian he himseffii. 
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M oeming which they differ amcmg themselTes.'' ^ This 
M thod,'' adds he^ ** k not only necessary in a work whidi 
^professes to be a Vindication of Unitariamtm : but it has 
^ the advantage of greatly abridging the labour both for my- 
^< adf and for my readers.'' — ^Now^ although I think it would 
have been more ccxisistent with manly openness, to ha^e 
explicitly avowed his aam views of the perscm of Christy and 
defended them accordingly ; yet I am perfectly willing that 
he should make a virtue of this supposed necessity, and that 
he should enjoy the advantage of ^ abridged labotar/' and 
along with it the additional convenience already alluded to^ 
of more extensive scope for evasion, by springing to every 
point that may best answer his purpose, between the highest 
Arianism and the lowest Socinianism. 

Mr. Yates and his friends are &r from being agreed as to 
the extent of meaning which should be attached to the ap* 
peDation by which they are pleased to distinguish themsdves* 
But it is not worth while to contend about a name. It has 
often been observed, that those who arrc^te to themsdvea 
die exclusive title of Unitarians^ design to conv^ by it the 
tadt insinuation that Trinitarians deny the Divine Unity. 
Let us not trouble ourselves, however, about the designation 
they have assumed: but, while we reject the charge which it 
implies, and which, in spite of all our explicit disavowals, we 
may still expect to be pertinaciously persisted in, let us give 
them their favourite appellation, attaching to it the only sense 
which, in strict fairness, it should be considered as bearing— 
not that XDe deny the Divine Unify (for as to this essential 
article of faith we are Unitarians as well as they) but that they 
deny the Divine Trinity. * Antitrinitarians is their correct 

* The following does credit to the candour of the writer : *< Unitarian is not 
opposed to Tritheist or Polytheist : it does not denote a believer in one Ood, as 
contradistinguished from a believer in three Gods, or in more Gods tfaim one. 
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designation; but we call them Unitarians, on the same prin- 
ciple as (in a case of infinitely inferior importance indeed, 
but precisely similar in kind) we give the title of Baptists to 
those of our Christian brethren whose proper denomination is 
Antipadobaptists. We are Baptists as well as they; but we 
frankly give them the name they have chosen to themselves, 
notwithstanding that on their part it conveys a reflection 
against the propriety of our own practice. 

There is another advantage, indeed, which I had almost 
overlooked, derived by Mr, Yates, from his comprehensive 
acceptation of the term Unitarian. It enables him to enlarge 
considerably his list of worthies. That list the reader may 
find in page 165 of the *^ Vindication.'' Although Mr. 
Yates professes that he ** presents this list of illustrious and 
^^ venerated names, not for the sake of an empty boas^ 
f< nor to decide the question in dispute by great human 
^^ authorities, but simply to counteract the false impression 
<< which Mr. Wardlaw's treatment of Unitarian divines is 
f f ad^ted to produce,'' — ^yet it cannot fail to Istrike the con* 
fiiderate reader, what an anxiety there is to swell the list, not 
only by including Sabellians, Arians, Semiarians, and So- 
dnians in all their variety of degrees, but by pressing into 
the service every one, in whose writings any thing is to be 
found that could attach to them the slightest suspicion of 
their verging towards a doubt of the ordinary doctrine of the 
Trinity. — It is generally understood that the sentiments of 
ths excellent and venerable Dr. Isaac Watts tended in his 
latter years towards Sabellianism: — but how would he have 



It is opposed to 2Vtntfanan-*2Vt-t(n»-tonan only, and signifies a believer in, and 
a wonhqiper of, one God in one person, as contradistinguished from a believer 
in, and a worsbipper o^ one God in three persons.'* From '* Flea for Unitarian 
** Dissenters,*' as quoted in the Monthly Repositoiy fm August 1815,— p. 48a 
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been horrified to have seen his name enrolled with the names 
of those who degrade to the rank of a mere fellow mortal 
that blessed Redeemer who was the object of his constant 
adoration, and who utterly deny that atonement on which all 
his hopes for eternity were founded, as well as the very exis^ 
tence of that Holy Spirit, to whose " quickening powers'* 
he owed his spiritual life, and whose sacred and melting 
influences purified and warmed his heart, and tuned his harp 
to praise. — Who, that was not bent on giving his system pofm<- 
larity and edat, would ever have thought of classing together 
in the same theological list, the names of Da. Isaac Watt8»> 
and Dr. Joseph Priestley? If ever there existed two meii». 
antipodes in religious sentiment and religious feeling, these 
are the two. — Dr. Watts's prayer on the subject of the Trinity 
is usually referred to by Unitarians, in support of the pro- 
priety of their classification of his name. That prayer is a 
most impressive and interesting one. It shows us a mind^ — 
a great mind, labouring with the vast importance of the sub- 
j.ect about which it is engaged, humbly distrustful of its own 
fiiculties, feelingly alive to the danger of self-deception, trenw 
blingly apprehensive of the smallest error, breathing deuret 
intensely earnest afler the discovery of truth, and glowing 
with a pure and fervent devotion kindled by a live coal from 
the altar of God. I apprehend, if the spirit by which this 
remarkable efiiision of a pious soul is characterized were more 
universally prevalent, we should have still feWer of the follow^ 
ers of Priestley than even the few he has unhappily found. 
The heart by which it was dictated had not a constitution 
for " the frigid zone of Christianity." * 

* The prayer may be found amongst " Fragments of Time," at the end of 
VoL IX. of the last edition of the Doctor's Works.— But see Note A. at the end 
of this Treatise. 
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Although the theological sentiments of Dr. Whitby were 
certainly in some points very different firom those of Dr. 
Watts^yet the whole tenor of his works justifies us in question- 
ing his right (in the Irish sense of the term — See Miss Edge- 
worth) to the place assigned him in the Unitarian brotherhood: 
— ^if a brotherhood that may be called, of which the members 
are so strangely heterogeneous in their sentiments, some of 
them with hardly a feature that bears the slightest mark of 
family likeness, and some who, were they to rise from the 
dead, and chance to see Mr. Yates's list, would disown tlie 
relation with a frown of indignant astonishment, or with a 
sigh of heart-breaking grief, that any thing whatever should 
have been said or written by them, capable of being so per- 
verted as to bring their names into such a catalogue. 

I feel no particular anxiety to define the precise boundar- 
ries of agreement and difference between the various writers 
enumerated as the friends of Unitarianism. There are others 
of them, I am very sure, besides the two mentioned, that 
would not have been much better pleased than they with 
the classification. It is not, however, a very honourable 
means of giving authority and weight to a causey to muster 
a host of imposing names. And this is done with a peculiar- 
ly bad grace by those who set themselves forward as of all 
men the warmest advocates of unshackled inquiry and liberty 
of thought, the sworn foes of prejudice, and of all subjec- 
tion to human dictation. Mr. Yates is well aware, what a 
mi^ty army of << illustrious and venerated names" could be 
set in array on the opposite side, and that without pressing 
into the ranks any that belong to the camp of the enemy. 
It is vain to say, that such names are not enumerated with 
the intention of giving weight to the sentiments which they 
sui^rted. The thing cannot be done without such intention. 



That Mr. Yates felt a secret conscious elation of mind in the 
list he had made oiU^ an iilward self-gratulation in mentally i^ 
pending his own name to so honourable a roU, and a desire 
to give a certain dignity and respectability to the cause be 
was defending, his manner of expressing himself will not 
allow me to doubt — Now, I am iar from wishing to detract 
from the merits of Unitarian writers. Let all of them have 
their due proportion of credit, for their attainments in various 
erudition, and for the services which they may have rendered 
to Christianity by their able defences of its general truth, on 
the ground of external evidence: and let it be frankly ad* 
mitted, that the credit oS some of them will, in both respects^ 
stand eminently high. But, notwithstanding the indignant 
disdain which the observation formerly excited in the breast 
of Mr. Yates, I must repeat it, as an important truth, that 
a writer may most ably and successfully illustrate and establish 
the external evidences of Christianity, and yet entertain notions 
grossly and fundamentally erroneous of what Christianity i& 
Nay, the service which he renders in its general defence may 
sometimes be more than counterbalanced by the mischief 
which his efforts on the other hand produce, or tend to pro* 
duce, in undermining the truth taught by the inspired apostles, 
depriving the religion of Christ of all its most essential peco^ 
liarities, robbing it of whatever entitles it to the name of 
Gospel, or good news to a guilty and perishing world. 

<< Whether the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures,'* sayi 
Mr. Yates, << be a doctrine of the Christian religion, is one of 
*^ those questions, upon which Unitarians are divided in 
'^ opinion. It would therefore be inconsistent with my pre- 
^^ sent design to enter into the discussion. But it is totally 
foreign from the inquiry concerning the Trinity of persona 
in the Godhead, dnd the Divinity and atonement of Christ. 
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<< When Unitarians endeavour to show, that the Scriptures 
<< do not contain these doctrines, they always suppose their 
« Divine authority."— (Pages 16, 17.) 

They " always suppose their Divine authority** For a 
few instances of the manner in which the Divine authority of 
the Scriptures is " supposed by the writers in question, the 
reader is referred to my sixth discourse, << on the test of 
<* truth in matters of religion." With these instances, how- 
ever, Mr. Yates is not well pleased. They are, he alleges, a 
very partial selection. Yet Mr. Yates knew well enough, that 
the selection is taken from that particular description of 
writers, against whose tenets my Discourses were chiefly and 
avowedly directed. These were not the Ariansj but the So" 
cirdans. And truly the laxity of their views respecting the 
plenary inspiration and universal authority of the Scriptures, 
is a matter of such flagrant and lamentable notoriety, that I 
feel no anxiety to ddend myself on this head, against the 
charge of misrepresentation, to any who are at all acquainted 
with their writings. — It is a^nst the s^^rit and views of the 
more modem Socinians that it is especially needful to warn 
the public. If the sentimepts of the ancient men of the sect 
were not so loose and licentious, on the subject in question^ 
as those of its more modem leaders, this only shows, that So- 
cinianism has been going on, agreeably to its natural tendency, 
from bad to worse; and increases the necessity for putting 
the unwary on their guard. In bringing forward his evi- 
dence of the regard paid to the Scriptures by Unitarians, 
Mr. Yates produces nothing from those modems whose 
works supplied the examples of the contrary, which have 
been the occasion of awakening his jealousy on this point. 
He does not attempt tJieir vindication from the charge 
brought against them; but only denies that it is justly made 
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against the Unitarians as a body; and complains of my par- 
tiality, in referring to two or three individuals, and omitting 
to mention others whose sentiments and language were dif- 
ferent. Wbat, then, are the notable instances produced by 
Mr. Yates of the sacred veneration of Unitarians for the Holy 
Scriptures? 

<* The Bible, the Bible, the Bible only, is the reu- 
<< GioN OF Protestants," that great maxim which Protestants 
<^ have so often repeated with a noble indignation in reply 
^< to the pretensions of the church of Rome, is found in 
*^ the writings of the ingenuous and highp-minded Chilling- 
<* worth, who having, in the early part of his life, wavered, 
" with a modest caution, between different religious senti- 
<< ments, at length settled in the doctrines of Sodhianism*'' 

It is not worth while to inquire, at what time of his life, 
whether before or after he had << settled in the doctrines of 
<< Socinianism," Chillingworth wrote this fiunous sentence. 
For in truth, excellent as it is, when considered as directed 
against the pretensions of the church of Rome, it is 
nothing to the purpose for which Mr. Yates adduces it. 
It is a sentiment to which Dr. Priestley or Mr. Belsham, 
with all their low estimate of the inspiration and authority 
of the Scriptures, would have put their signatures with as 
much readiness as Chillingworth himself, or any Protestant 
in the kingdom. For to what more, after all, does the 
sentence amount, than an explicit disavowal, in opposition 
to the Romish church, of the autliority of its traditions, and 
the decrees of its Ecclesiastical councils ? It expresses a sen- 
timent, dierefore, common to all Protestants as such; but it 
ascertains nothing as to the views of any class of Protestants 
by whom it may be adopted and used, respecting the plenary 
inspiration and universal authority of the Bible. 
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I have not at present the means of examining into- the 
circumstances of the case referred to by Mr. Yates, of" some 
<< of the most learned Trinitarians, about 150 years ago, hav- 
** ingfConfessedthat the doctrine of the Trinity, was not found- 
** ed on the Scriptures, but on the traditions of the Church." 
But first of all, of the fact, as thus stated, I avow myself in* 
credulous. — Secondly, If any Trinitarians made such a con- 
cession, they were fools for their pains, and traitors to^heir 
cause; and the Unitarians were clearly right, >when they 
maintained, as a previous step to the establishment of their opi- 
nions, that <^ the Scriptures are the only infallible rule whoreby 
** to determine religious controversies," and w^en they declared 
their resolution to << prefer the infinite wisdom of God before 
<< the &llible dictates of human or angelic reason." — Thirdly, 
This is only, after all, an: appeal to Scripture in oppositionto 
fraditionj and does not, in the least degree, any more than 
the preceding maxim of Chillingworth, secure the Scriptures 
themsdves firom licentious freedoms in the application of these 
principles to pracdoe; such freedoms as those which form << the 
" broadest foulest blot" in the theological and critical reputa- 
tionof somany modern writers of the same school. In finding 
the answer to the question, << Hath the Scripture, — that is,, hath 
•* Grodsaidit?" there is still ample room l^for the discovery 
of interpolations iind false readings, and for all the ingenuity 
of misnteipretalion and evasion. — The language^ however, as 
used by Sodnians, is> certainly a curious and somewhat inter* 
esting relic. Reason does not appear here in so presumptu- 
ous an attitude and office as have since been assigned to her, 
enthroned as she has been as supreme and final arbitre^ of the 
dictates of Infinite Wisdom, to receive, reject, or question, as 
seemeth good in her sight. ■ The expressions have certainly 
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more of the general cast of l^rinharianism. But let m recol- 
lect — ^* *Tis a hundred and J^hf year$ since.^ 
• Witb regard to the beaatifU and impressiTe saying of Lodk^ 
req)ecting the Holy Scripture, as having God for m Au^ 
thob; ralvatiov tor its end ; aiid tbitth without ant 
MIXTURE or error TOR ITS MATTER;'' fiuT be it frooi lue t^ 
^ract from its real excellence. Let the sentinieiit of tfak 
great philosopher of the human understanding hsTe its fill 
impretsian on die mind of erery reader. But was Mr. Locke a 
Sodnian? That he teaches doctrine inconsistent widi'^liiegoa- 
** pel of the GRACE of Grod/' as delivered in its simplicity by the 
inspired apostles, I am deeply concerned at being obliged to 
think. But of Us Sodniaaism die proof remains to bcpio^ 
dnoed.-«-It may be deemed arrogant and presumptaoos^ to 
speak in these terms of a man so aninent as Lodce. BM, 
admitting the claim made in his behalf to a high rank amoiq^ 
men of {[enius and exalted powers, this does not oblige mb 
even to approve aQ his philosophy ; and fiir less does it bind 
mt to recave lus theology. I cannot forget Him who said, 
^ I thahkthee^ O Father,' Lord of heaven and earth, because 
<< thou hast hid these things from the mae and prudent, and 
^ hast revealed them unto babes : even so, Father, far so it 
*< seemed good in thy sight/' 

Mr. Yates next pays his tribute of respect, on account of 
their exemplary regard to the Scriptures, to Dr. JeU), ibe 
Duke of Grafton, the Editors of the Improved Vefsion of 
the New Testament, and Dr. John Taylor; whom, for the 
present, I shall leave to the judgmoit <^ the reader ; — and 
then ck>ses the chapter with a defence and eidogy of '* the 
^ honoured, injured name of Dr. Priestley." 

From the place in wliich this defence and eulogy are in* 
troduced, it was naturally to be expected, that the sacredness 
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of the Doctor's regard to the volume of Divine truth should 
have been the principal topic of his panegyrist's praise, and 
his vindication from every charge of the contrary the chief 
object of his zealous defender ; — thiit he should have appear- 
ed in Mr. Yates's i/mXayia as a decided asserter of its inspira- 
tion, and of the decisiveness of its authority above all the 
" fellible dictates of human or angelic reason ;" — sitting at the 
feet of Jesus, with the humble docile spirit of a little child, — 
subjecting his understanding, without gainsaying, to the in- 
struction of heaven, — acknowledging the scripture writers 
as " hoiy men of God, who »!piike as they were moved by 
" the Holy Spirit," and as therefore, on eveiy rational prin- 
ciplct entitled to the entire deierence of tlieir readers. — But 
no. Nothing like this is at all attempted. He is eulogized 
where I had never blamed him ; defended whore I had 
never attacked bim ; and left exposed in the only point in 
which any fault had been found with him. Never surely was 
defence, in this respect, worae conducted, and never was 
eulogy more gratuitous and uncalled for. Dr. Priestley was 
amiable in his character, gentle in liis manners, cheerful, 
kind, and instructive in his conversation. I have not denied 
him any of these excellences. Neither have I questioned the 
eminence and versatility of his talents, the extent and variety 
of bis acquirements, the " wonderful activity and energy of his 
" mind, his open frankness and simplicity in llie expression of 
*' his thoughts," nor the unwearied perseverance of his investi- 
gations. I have neither " depreciated his attainments," nor 
" ridiculed his talents," nor " vilified his morals." — According 
to Mr. Yates, however, I have ** treated him throughout my 
" volume with marked disrespect, and in one passage animad- 
" ve,xieAon\iim^ in the severest terms afreprehendon.'" {P.22,) 
The Italics contain my own phrase. It belonged to Mr. 
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Yates t» show that such terms of reprehension were un- 
deserved and misappKed, in the particular case in which 
I conceived they would have been justified* That the reader 
may judge of this for himself, I have only to refer him to the 
passages in my discourses alluded to by Mr. Yates. When 
ha has read the extracts from Dr. Priestley, whieh ste there 
adduced, he will, I apprehend, see sufficient reason to agree 
with me in thinking, as I still do, that the writer of them 
would have been more consistent, had he avowed himself a 
Deist ; and that, so far as respects the authority of revelation 
(the only authority by which the points in question can be 
decided), .<< there is nothing to bind his conscience, nothing 
^^ to- convince his judgment; and that, having no common 
^^ ground on which it is at all possible to determine the 
^ controversy, we must consequently^ and of necessity, have 
<^ done with him.-" — Mr^ Yates^ in a quotation which he in- 
troduces from Dr. Farr, grants it to be right, that Dr. 
Priestley should be *< confuted where he is mistaken; ex- 
^^ posed where he is superficial ; repressed where he is dog- 
<< matical ; and rebuked where he is censorious.'* Have I, in 
any thing that I have said, exceeded this licence? I am con- 
scious to myself that I have << set down naught in malice," 
and, in matters of such infinite importance, I do not wish << in 
^^ aught to- extenuate." If Mr. Yates reckons those of Dr. 
Priestley's- views which I have endeavoured to expose, amongst 
the << trivial enrors of sentiment or expression which may be 
^< selected from his hundred publications,^' and <^ in petulant 
<^ attacks upon which they who have not sufficient vigour of 
<^ intellect to comprehend what is truly important in his 
<< doctrines exhaust their strength," I have only to say, that 
in my opinion he estimates them, I had almost said infinitely, 
too lightly. I am bold enough to think— (most frankly and 
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strongly admittixig the Doctor's vast superiority in talents, and 
in variety and extent of attainments,) yet — I am bold enough 
to think, that on such points, even "a chatteringjajf^ (to nise Mr, 
Yates's polite comparison) is a sufficient match for this << bird 
^^ of Jove," with all the terrors of his beak, and talons, and 
forked thunderbolt ^-— or, to change the allusion, — that against 
this Goliath of the Socinian host, the sling and the stone, 
seconded by Him who was David's help^ are weapons of suf- 
ficient power, even although " the staff cf his spear be like 
<< a weavet^s beam i^ — and although, too, as on the present 
occasion, <^ one bearing a shield goes before himJ* 



CHAPTER III. 

As I have no wish to lengthen out this Reply, either by 
enlarging on ground on which my adversary and mysdf are 
agreed, or by seizbg, with hypermtical ct^tiousness, on every 
min\ite point of difference^ and every thing that is not ex- 
pressed in the ipsissima verba which I might myself have 
chosen, I shall make no remarks on the general principles 
laid down in Mr. Yates's third chapter,^ <^ on the proper 
<^ method of ascertaining the sense of Scripture."— So &r as 
relates to the simple statement of principles and rules, hi^ 
observations on the three points treated of in the chapter — 
<' the correctness of the Greek text ; the mode of translating it 
*' into English; and the mode of interpreting that transla- 
^^ tion;" — are such as cannot be found fault with, but ought 
to be impressed on the minds of all. especially who are desi- 
rous of discharging their duty with fidelity as interpreters oi 
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the word of God to others. To the entixe contents of die 
chapter, however, I cannot give my unqualified approbation. 
In the course of it Mr. Yates bestows a wdlrmerited tvibnte 
of applause on ProfessorGriesbach^aodhiaeditionoftheOreek 
New Testament. Every scholar, although he may not adopt 
all the results of this eminent critic's learned and laborious 
researches, will yet most heartily unite in grateM comment 
dodon; as well as in the compliment paid by Mr. Yates, in a 
previous chapter^ to the Duke of Grafton, for his exemjdaopy 
munificence, in defiraying the expenses necessary to render 
the labours of the critic accessible to the reygious public — ^Tha 
correctness of the general principles of that particular dassi- 
- fication of manuscripts which Griesbach has employed as the 
ground-work of all his critical emendations of the received 
Text, has, indeed, lately been called into question, by a com- 
petitor of no contemptible name in similar researches; * and so 
&r as I am able to judge, not without grounds that are more 
than plausible. Dr. Laurence illustn^es the difierenoe between 
Gtriesbach's principle of classification and his own, by an iqppli- 
cation of both to the disputed text in 1 Tim. iii 16.; where his 
^wn produces a conclusion precisely die reverse of that which 
had be^ti yielded by Griesbach's. It were the height of uApar* 
donable presumption in me to intrude into a field of discas* 
sion, in which men so eminent in Biblical learning differ 10 
their decisions, and which I have neither ability lior opportii* 
xnty to explore. It is not in the least degree necessary to my 
argument, that the authori^ of Griesbach should be diaken. 
Without expressing any conviction that he was right in the 
conclusion to which he had come with regard to the principal 

* Dr. Richard Laurence, in a Tract entitled ** Remarks on the Systematical 
« Claasificationof Manusci^Cs adopted by Giiesbacfa in his Edition of the ChredK 
^ Testaaient.** '^ 
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diBputed texts oa the subject of our Lord's Divinity;, I fbrmer- 
Ij proceeded on the supposition of his being so ; fiir the sake 
of showing that these texts were not at all indi^ensable to the 
solid foundation of the orthodoi^ fisdth. I wish still to occupy 
the same ground. Before proceeding, however, to notice 
Mr. Yates's strictures both on 'my spirit and accuracy respect- 
ing these te3d;s, I must beg the reader's particular attention, 
to the effect produced on the mind of Griesbach himself by 
those alterations whidi he felt himself ccmstrained in conscience 
to adopt, by thoR canons of criticism, according to which his 
inquiries were directed, and. his dedsicms formed. Consider- 
ing the deservedly high opinion which Mr. Yates expresses 
c^ the judgment and candour of this eminent critic, the fol- 
lowing most explicit and solemn declaration will surely be 
wdghed by him with becoming seriousness. << Interim uni 
<< tamen dogmati, eique pahnario, doctrinae scilicet de vera 
*< Jesu Christi divinitatcj nonnihil a me detractum esse videri 
'^ posset nonnuUis qui non solum locum ilhim celebratissimum 
<< 1 Joh. V. 7. e textu ejectum, verum etiam lectionem vu^ga- 
<< rem loci 1 Tim. iii. 16. •(ut et Act. xx. 28.) dubitationi sub- 
<^ jectam et lectorum arbitrio permissam, invenient Quare, 
<< nt iniquas suspicicmes omnes, quantum in me est, amoliar, 
<< et hominibus malevolis calumniandi ansam prseripiam, pri- 
^^ xaxsjSL pnMice profiteor atque Deum ^^5/or, neutiquam me de 
<' veritate istius dogmatis dubitare. Atque sunt profecto tarn 
<< muUa et bictdenta argwnenta et scrrpturdB locoy quibus vera dei- 
*< tas Christi vindicatur, ut ego quidem intelligere vix possem, 
<< quomodo, conoessascripturae sacrse divina auctoritate, etad- 
<< missii^ justis interpreta:ndi r^ilUs, dogma hoc in dubium a 
*< quoquam vocari possit."* << Meantime it may appear to some 
** persons that I have not a little impaired the evidence of one 

* Qnoted in Laurence's Benuurks on Griesbach's Sjygtcmatiffal Classification of 
MHiiiia%(p, pages 5, 4. 
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<< doctrine^ and one too of prime exeellencey'the doctrinal mean 
<< of the proper divinity of Jesus Christ, when they find not only 
<< the celebrated passage, 1 John v. 7, thrown out of the tex^ 
<< but also the received reading of 1 Tim* iiL 16. (as well as of 
^< Acts XX. 28«) brought into doubt, and left to. the judg* 
*< ment of the reader. Wherefore, that, as far as posaiblet 
^* I may remove all unfidr surmises, and deprive ill-dispo^ 
<< ed men of every handle for calumny, I first of all pub- 
<<licly declare^ and take Grod to witness, that I entertaia 
<< no doubt whatever respecting the truth of that doctrine. 
*< And indeed the arguments and passages of Scripturie by 
<< which the proper deity of Christ is established, are «o nu* 
^< merous and so clear, that I am truly at a loss to conceive 
<< how any person, granting the Divine Authority of the Holy 
^ Scriptures, and adopting just rules of interpretation, cam 
^ call this doctrine into question/' 

Such, then, was the value at which these reductions af<evi- 
dence were appreciated in the mind of this critic himself who 
was not indeed, by any means, the first to question the ge- 
nuineness of the passages referred to in the above quotaticNi, 
but to whose authority in setting them aside so much defisr- 
ence has been piud by the literary world in general, and espe- 
cially, as might have been expected, by those of the Unitarian 
school. I feel highly gratified, in having it thus in my power 
to confirm the ground on which I proceeded in all my former 
reasonings, by a declaration from such a quarter, so full, so 
solemn, and so decided. 

In speaking of the perpetual appeal of Unitarians to the 
authority of Griesbach, by which ignorant readers might 
naturally be led to conceive that Griesbach's New Testa- 
ment was something entirely difierent from the one they 
were accustomed to use, I particularly stated, with a view 
to prevent any such mistaken conception, that tliei:e were 
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only three texts relative to the great question of our blessed 
Lord's divinity which Griesbach had set aside ; viz. 1 John 
V. 7. as cm interpolation^ and 1 Tim. iii. 16. and Acts xx. 28. 
as erroneous readings,- and that, as I had declined insisting on 
these texts, to «how that I did not consider my cause as at 
all requiring their aid, there was not one of all the passages 
which I kad adduced that was •" in the-dightest degree touched 
** by this high and vaunted authority!* 

Mr. Yates objects both to the spirit and the accureay ot ^\s 
passage. — In the previous partof the sentence, I had admitted 
the text of Griesbach to be << on all hands acknowledged the 
<< most perfect." But the acknowledgment, says my opponentf 
is 'accompanied''* withanangry sneer, which shows that he ill 
^' endures to see the implicit deference paid to the decisions of 
** Griesbach by competent judges of all parties, and will never 
" forgive him, for having, in obstinate conformity to his stu- 
" pid rules, thrown down three main pillars of the Trinitarian 
** system.**— While I am perfectly confident, that no candid 
reader of my work will discover in it any such anxious concern 
about these disputed passages, any such deadly resentment at 
fibding my judgment compelled to relinquish them (which, in 
truth, I am far from being ready, with regard to all of them 
at least, to do) as will justify the sarcastic severity of this re- 
mark ; — I mtist, at the same time, assure Mr. Yates, that he is 
entirely mistaken as to the object of what he is pleased 'to term 
my " angry sneer.** I lim not going to assert the perfect purity 
of the feeling which dictated the expression under censure. 
But, instead of being directed towards Griesbach, the imme- 
diate objects of it were Mr. Yates himself and his brethren ; 
and it chiefly consisted, I honestly confess, oi indignant dis" 
' dain of that provoking, yet pitiful disingenuousness, which is 

for ewr, in the ears of the uninformed, vaunting of the autho- 

E 
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rity of Griesbach; making its inoeflaant t^ppeel, in terms of vuh 
qualified generality, and in tones of triumphant confidence^ 
to the text t)f Griesbach, — the text of Griesbach ; — as if no 
one could reasonably pretend to know any thing of apostolic 
doctrine, unless he were ikmiliar with Griesbach ; — as if the 
whole texture of the New Testament, warp and woof, had, oii 
this subject at least, been thorou^y changed by him ; — as if 
^< Scripture and Scripture's laws lay hid in night," till << God 
<* said, Let Griedxich be, aad all was light'' — Nothing can be 
more ridiculous than this— Griesbach himself being judge :— « 
for they who^ with irksome repetition, appeal to his autbori- 
iy, are perfectly aware of die fiict, as above stated, that only 
three, of $31 the texts in the New Testament usually quoted in 
support of the proper divinily of Christ, ^ are at all touched 
^ by this high and vaunted au&ority;" and that of these three 
there is only one which ke appears to have fc& eniire cmtfidence 
in setting aside. 

Bui no— HBays Mr. YatecH^-^his is not true. Besides censui^ 
ing Hiespirit of my << angry sneer," he << has some fault to find 
'< with my accuracy.** There is another text, which I have se- 
veral times quoted, in different branches of my argument, which 
is touched by the authority of the eminent critic in question. 
I firankly admit Ae inadvertency. I had indeed overlooked 
the emendation of the passage in question ; and cheerfiilly 
«ubmit to such measure <^ censure as the reader may think doe 
fi>r this sin of omission.— ^But let us examine a little the pasr* 
sage itself. It is Rev. i. 8. << I am iUpha and Omega, the be- 
<* ginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which 
<* was, and which is to come, the Almighty." — " But," says 
Mr. Yates, '< the verse, as corrected fay Griesbach, reads thus: 
^* lam Alpha and Omega, saith the Lord God^ who is, and who 
<< was^ and who is to€oxne> the Alm^hty " << The emendation^** 
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he adds, " is of considerable importance, because it delermines 
" completely the reference of the passage to Goti, and not to 
« Jesus Christ." (Pages 31. 32.) 

On this statement let the reader observe — ist, in one of the 
instances in which it is quoted in my Discourses, 1 have re- 
marked respecting it — " Although I am fully sutisBed that 
" these are the words of Jesas Christ, yet, if any shall insist 
*' that they are spoken by the Fatbei', the argument, it may 
" be observed, will not, by the admission of this, be at all 
*' weakened. For, since the refusal to acknowledge them as 
*' the words of Christ proceeds upon the principle that the 
" titles assumed in them belong exclusively to the only true 
** God, this gives the greater conclusiveness to other passages^ 
" in which it is beyond a doubt that Christ does appropriate 
" some of these titles to himself. In the ITth and 18th verses 
" of the same chapter, he ia introduced as saying to the be- 
" loved disciple : ' Fear not : I am the first and the last, and 
" the living one ; and I was dead ; and behold I am alive for 
" evermore ; and have the keys of hcU and of death.' And at 
" the 1 3th verse of the 22d chapter : ' I am Alpha and Omega,' 
** tlie beginning and the end, the first and the last.'" (Discoui^ 
ees, p. 90.) — 2dli/, If from other passages, and from the tenor 
of Scripture in general, it be satisfactorily proved that Jesus 
Christ is truly Jehovah Elohim, tke Lord God, and if the con- 
nexion in which the words in question stand, and the mann^ 
of the writer in other parts of the same book, naturally lead 
IIS to apply them to him, Mr. Yates speaks with an excess aS 
confidence, when he affirms that Griesbach's emendation " de^ 
" termines completely the reference of the passage to God, and 
" not to Jesus Christ" — " The evidence that this verse is 
** spoken by our Lord appears to us so strong, that, believing 
" as we do that Christ is the Lord God, Jehovah Mohim, 
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<« tke single circumstance that this is a singular instance in 
<( the New Testamentof ealling him by the double appellation^ 
<< while the simple appellations of which it is composed, are le. 
<^ peate<Sjr given him, is not a sufficient reason for our aban* 
<< doning this opinion ; and, retaining it, it follows of coucs^ 
<< that the Griesbachian reading greatly strengthens die argu- 
<< ment from-this passage for the Divinity of Christ^ ^^--Bat 
Sdbff It will not, I presume, be denied by any Greek* scholar, 
that the words- under consideration, as amended by Griesbach^ 
are^ without the slightest degree of perversion: or overstretch- 
ing, susceptible of another rendering besides the one givea by 
Mr. Yates. As^s^ Kufios^ is the most common phrase in the Sep* 
tuagint for, ^^ saith the LordJ* Taking it so ul its preset q&» 
currence, the meaning- of the verse will be:. <* I am Alpha and 
<^ Omega, saith the Lord, the God wha is^ and who tt?a^ attd 
f ^ who is to come (that is, the eternal, self-existent God), tb? J^ 

«. mighty.*' t . . . ■ 

Another instance of inaccuracy, is, my having said, that 
to no one of the three passages before alluded to,. had I 
referred in- proof of the doctrine which it had been my 'olgect 
to establish; whereas the &ct is, that I had quoted 1 Ti|n# 
iii. 16, << God was manilested in the flesh,'' amongst my speci- 
mens of the <^ current language of the New Testament," and 
that I twice use the phrase incidentaUifi . once with inverted 
commas, and once without them. ' That in tw) instances .1 
should have used this expression incidentally, not in the VfVf 
of proof (for one of the instances is in db^ Discourse on Atonor 
ment), but simply as a convenient phrase, suited to express 

* Strictures on Mr/ Yates's Vindication of Unitarianiam,'. &c by ; John Browi^ 
Minister of the Associate Congregation, Biggar. 
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my idea^ will not, I apprehend, appear to the reader a very 
astoniabing circumstance. And as to the quotation of the 
text among the specimens of the current language of the New 
Testament, the fiict, to be sure, is as stated, and it is very 
simply accounted for. In Note C. at the end of my Discourses, 
the following statement is made: ^^ When this discourse was 
</ delivered, 1 Tim. iii.* 16. was introdlified in this place, and 
^' the following remarks- made upon it:''— then, having given 
the remarks — *^ I was induced to omit this passage in tlie 
<< printed discourse^ not by a decided conviction that these 
<* ^marks were destitute of force;*-— but because I was desH 
<< rous of having it to say, diat I had built no part of my aiw 
<< gument on any passage which eminent critics had pro* 
<f nounced of doubtful authority/' When this text, with the 
discussion of it, was left out of the discourse where it had been 
formally introduced, it ought at the same time to have been 
expunged from the list of passages adduced as proving the 
current language of the New Testament, in ajbrmer discourse. 
This^ in the progress of the volume through the press, was^ 
by an unlucky oversight, omitted. This omission is << the 
f^ head and front of my offending;"-— and I am concerned that 
the printing of the second edition had proceeded too &r be- 
fore it was perceived, to admit of the erazure in it. 

There are cases, in which we find it impossible to avoid 
understanding language according to the known sentiments 
and practice oi those by whom it is used. A rule of inter- 
pretation, consequently, may in itself be quite unexception* 
able, and may yet be expressed in terms so general and un- 
qualified (perhaps unavoidably so), as to be capable of the 
most liceatious latitude of application. Thus, among the 
directions laid down by Mr. Yates to be followed in fixing 
t^ true sense of a passage of Scripture who can deny that 
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^ in numberless instances the words ^Scripture are to be under^ 
^* stood J^uratively ?^* — and omisequently, that ^^ where we 
^^ meet with a passage whichj if literally ejcplained^ would be a 
<^ numifest violation of common sense, or direcOy contradict wkai 
<< is asserted in other parts of the Bible, we must concbide that 
*< the words are not to be taken in their primary acceptation/*—^ 
But there is a wide difference between approving the rule, 
and approving the Unitarian application of it Who, diat 
knows any thing of the latter^ can fail to be jealous of tibe 
phrases ^^Jlgurative languagi* and << common sensed whoi used 
by a Unitarian ? Every one that is at all acquainted with 
this controversy must be weQ aware, what a Unitarian has in 
mind, when he speaks of ^* violations of common sense.** And 
as to ^^Jtgurative language,** it is one of the chief of those 
<< besoms of destruction'' with which they vainly attempt ta 
<< sweep away'* the foundations of our hope. They resdve 
intoj^ure the most important dictates of the sacred volume: 
and with all their boasted attachment to ** common sens^ theo- 
logy, they impute figures to the sacred writers, which, inspira- 
tion out of the question, no man possessing conunon sense 
would ever have used. The rule^ therefore, is, in itself one 
of essential utility; but the Unitarian application of it to prao* 
tice, is licentious and mischievous in the extreme. ^ Thd 
<< law is good, if a man use it lawfoUy." 

I am precluded the use of points of admiration ; but the in* 
telligent reader, I should fancy, will be di^osed to supply a 
triad of them, when he finds Mr. Yates censuring Trinitai 
rians for their non-adherence to those '^ severe and unaccom* 
modating ndei* of interpretation which he has laid down: 
This from a Unitarian ! Mr. Yates must excuse me; but I real* 
ly could not read the charge without a smile. The unaccotiH 
modating severity of himself and his brethren, in their adher* 
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ence to the legidmate rules of criticism and interpretaticHi, 
forcibly reminds me of a saying of Dr. Samuel Johnson, to 
some person who was contending for a degree of latitudina- 
rianism in ecclesiastical polity » to which he was an avowed 
enemy-— ^< Sir, you are a bigot to kurness.* 

But what is the particular deviation from adherence to rule 
with which Trinitarians are charged?-i*^^ Instead of having 
^* recourse to these severe and unaccommodating rules," says 
Mr. Yates, " it is very common with Trinitarians to adopt, 
<< without further inquiry, any exjdanations which excite their 
<< feelings, and please their fancy." The accusation is suffi« 
ciently severe ; and I am myself specially included in the in- 
dictment. <^ To this convenient and captivating, but licen- 
^ tious and unprincipled, method of interpretation, Mr. Ward- 
<< law has in many instances given the sanction of his example, 
<^ not considerinjg, that the meaning which appears to him 
<' grand, and interesting, and even obvious, may thus strike 
<< his mind only because it falls in with his preconceived opi- 
<^ nions." (Page 35.) If the reader wiU do me the favour to 
look again (if he has looked be&re) into my second Discourse^ 
from page 47 to page 58, he will find a specimen of that sort 
of interpretation which Mr. Yates here so heavily censures. 
Others possibly he may recollect. When he has looked at 
the passage referred to, I must leave it to himself to judge 
between us, whether I have there made my appeal to the 
fancy^ and not to the understanding ; — whether my inferences 
are those of a person, who is ^< seeking for something to rouse 
<< the feelings, and amuse the imagination, in prc^rtidn as 
<< it o£fends the judgment" I cannot concede this point. My 
own heart, I trust, as well as the hearts o£ multitudes besides^ 
has derived any spiritual warmth which it possesses (would that 
it possessed more !) fWmi: the blessed word of God ; and not 
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the word of God a factitions fire from the false fervour of a 
previously heated spirit The hearts of the inspired penmen, 
kindled froiD the altar of Jehovah, dictated 'thoughts that 
«• breathe,** in ** words that bum ;'* and are we to feel all 
fearful and apprehensive, lest we catch the flame, whicli the 
communication of these was intended — ^if any thing was intend- 
ed by it at all — ^to excite in our bosoms ? Mr. Yates will not 
deny, that if << the meaning which appears to me grand and 
<* interesting, and even obvious, may so strike my mind, on- 
<* ly because it falls in with my preconceived opinions," 
it is possible, that his own preconceived opinions may oc- 
casion his being unawed by the. grandeur, insensible to the 
interest, and blind to the obviousness, of that meaning. And, 
fully satisfied as I am, that the meanings which Mr. Yate<( and 
his fiiends are so anxious to explode^ are the source of the 
purest, the happiest, the most elevated, and the most practical 
feelings of the renewed soul, even of all those feelings which 
arc peculiarly Cknstian, I cannot but pity those, who immene 
these passages of the Divine word in the freezing mixture of 
a cold and heartless philosophy, or who play upon them the 
ether of a refined and spurious criticism, till they have cocked 
them down to the very zero of infidelity* 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Yates's Chapter on Mysteries appears to me a very 
mysterious chapter : I mean, it is something difficult to he 
accotrntedfoTy that he should have written it. In thejirstplace^ 
it contains a good deal of matter that is equally irrelevant 
and common«place: — 2£%, Itisfiill of the confounding of 
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things that differ, and of consequent sophistical reasonings : 
and, lastly^ it annuls itsdf, by containing admissions of all that 
we want 

I shall endeavour to make good each of these positions. 

1st The chapter contains a good deal of matter that is 
equally irrelevant and common-plaoe. 

I refer here particularly to 9ik that part of the chapter, in 
which Mr. -Yates << explains die use of the term (mystery) in 
^< the New Testament :" of the whole of which it may well 
be said, << Who knoweth not such things as these?' 

The word " Mystery^^^ says Mr. Yates, is " there employed 
<^ in a sense widely different from those given to it by mo* 
** dem Trinitarians." P. 47. Such language is apt to produce 
a very &l86 impression on the reader's mind— as if modem 
Trinitarians, aware that the peculiar acceptation of the term 
mystery^ in the New Testament, was un&vourable to their sys- 
tem, had been disposed to set itaside^and to affix to it, as there 
used, a more convenient sense. But this is not true. There 
IB no dispute about the ordinary sense of the wcurd AMM<n^ioi^ in 
the New Testament The discussion of this point has not 
the slightest connexion with the argument; and, although I 
am &r from saying that it has been ixitroduced with that view, 
yet the only end it can answer, is, to dazzle and mislead the 
ignorant, by a useless show of learning. The thoughdess 
and unwary reader is led to conclude^ that Mr. Yates's op- 
ponent has intentionally kept out of view the New Testament 
meaning oi Mystery: — that this meaning must surely be the only 
ri^ one in a Scripture controversy; — and, consequendy, that 
according to this meaning only, is it proper or incumbent to be- 
lieve in mysteries. But this is entirely an illusion. There is no 
debate about the propriety, or the duty, of believing " things 
^ that were for a time unknown, but are now revealed." The 
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question is about the belidf of mysteries, in the ordinary sense 
of the term. It is in this sense that the word is used, when 
Unitarians object to the articles of Trinitarian faith, on the 
ground of their mysteriousness. The controversy is not about 
names, but about things. Let the sense oirm/stery in the New 
Testament writings be what it may, will the particular use of 
the term there at all prove, that there actually is nothing in any 
of the doctrines revved that is mysterious in the common ao* 
ceptation of it ? Is not the simple matter of inquiry, v^e- 
ther we are called to believe mysteries in this sense of the 
word, — that is, to believe things that are *^ difficult to be tmder^ 
9toody or incomprehensible ?" If this be the simple state of the 
question, why perplex the minds of our readers, by a parade 
of comm(m-place learning fibout uses of terms that are ex* 
traneous to the cqntroversy ? — If I were to be told, that by 
something which I had said, Mr. Yates had been greatly ^ 
fended^ — I should be apt to understand the word offended in 
its common acceptation, as meaning that my opponent was 
greatly displeased. Suppose, then, that, instead of humbly 
considering whether there existed any just ground for his 
displeasure^ I should entertain my informer with a critical dis- 
quisition on the meaning of the terms o^ror^ and offend^ in the 
New Testament^ and insist upon it that Mr. Yates was not, 
and could not be, offended^ unless he had been stumbled^ and 
. made to sin; might I not justly be told, ^* This is drivelling: 
^ you know well enough that this is not the sense in which the 
** word was used by me." I call by the same name all disserta- 
tions about tenns, when we already know well enough their 
understood and established meaning on the subject under dis- 
cussion. The meaning of terms cannot alter the nature of 
things. 

It would be inconsistent with the spirit of these observa- 
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tions, to enter into any examination of what Mr. Yates has 
written on the New Testament use of the word mystery . I 
shall therefore dismiss this part of the chapter under review with 
one remark. ^^ The mysteries of the Christian religion," he says, 
'^ are the secrets which were unknown to mankind until Jesus 
<^ Christ came to reveal or discover them. But, being reveal- 
<^ ed, they are found to be plain and consistent truths, and 
<^ contain nothing which is either difficuU to be understood^ or 
*^ apparently absurd." (P. 47.) How wiU this be made to 
comport with the declaration of the inspired apostle Peter, 
req>ecting the writings of his fellow-aposde Paul, and the o* 
ther Scriptures ?-— ^.^ Even as our beloved brother Paul also, ac- 
cording to the wisdom giv^i unto him, hath written unto you : 
As also in all his epistles, leaking in them of these thixigs; 
in which * are some things hard to be understood^ which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do also the other 
Scriptures^ unto their own destruction." f 

2dly« This chapter is full of the confounding of things which 
differ, and of consequent sophistical reasonings. 

« We believe in revelation," says Mr. Yates, (P. 39..) " be»- 
<< cause the evidences which show it to be from God, &r out- 
<^ weigh the objections which may be brought to evince its 
*< earthly origin. But supposing its doctrines to be irration- 
<< al, this single circumstance would annul the whole body of 
^' evidence in its &vour, and pr^ve that it is not revelation." 
The truth of this, as a hypothetical proposition, (which the ex- 
pression ^' supposing its doctrines to be irrational" implies it 

* Rather, perhaps, ** among which .•" ly ch is the recdved reading, and the 
reading' preferred by Griesbacfa, aKhou^ ais is marieed Jby him in the margin wifii 
a strong note of probability. If the recdved reading be retained, «iV cannot agree 
with WiffroXeuf, but with reurmv } in which case, it seems more natural to render iy, 
minong» 

f 2Feuiiil5, 16. 
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to be), I am not disposed to question. The inquiry, however^ 
immediately suggests itself, How are the doctrines of any pre- 
tended revelation to be proved irrational ^ It is very mani- 
fest, that the reason of any individual man can never be as- 
sumed as the standard of reason for mankind in general, and 
still less of reason in the abstract^— " The term mystery hath 
<< a relative sense, and implies a respect to that person's un- 
^< derstanding to whom a thing is mysterious. It will appear 
<< from hence, that a doctrine, is so &r to any man w^eriousi^ 
*^ as he cannot, or does not, c<Mnprehend it And if a my»- 
^ terious doctrine be therefore false, these consequences will 
<< follow : — ^That the knowledge of the most ignorant person 
<< is the standard of truth ; — that there can be no real &S^ 
<< ference in men's intellectual attainments ; — and no real pro- 
'^ gress made in knowledge. For if every mjrsterious doctrine 
*^ be Jals^9 <^^ ^ every doctrine not comprehended by the 
<^ most ignorant person be to him mysterious ; then every such 
<< doctrine is false. It follows, that aU truth is by him com- 
^^ prehended, L e. that his understandii^ is the measure of 
<< truth ; that no one man can be reaUy more knowing than 
<< another; and no man really more knowing at one time than 
<* another. — So fruitful is one absurdity of many more.'' * 
That, then, may be pronounced irrational by.a Socinian, which 
may not appear so to a Trinitarian : who, in this case^ is to de- 
cide? Could we ourselves construct a brain that should con-^ 
centrate all the individual rationalities of the species, we might 
then possess an oracular standard of the reason of mankind. 
Yet, even if we bad within the reach of our appeal this extract- 
ed essence of aU human minds, there might still be articles of 

* The Mysteries of the Christian Religion credible— a Sermon preadied before 
the Univerrity of Oxford, at St Mary*s> on Sunday, October Slst 1722, By John 
Conybeare, M. A. &c. 
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£uth aboi>e its reach, although not conirary to its dictates : and^ 
as an intellect so vast, would, we may presume^ be proportion- 
ally humble, it would not reject the claims of a professed re- 
Telatioa from Crod, because in some points it might find its 
comprdiension baffled. 

<< Accordingly," Mr. Yates adds, ** those authors who have 
<' stated the evidence of the Christian faith hav^. in general, 
^> laid it down as an axiom, that eren. miracles cannot e&tab* 
*< lish a doctrine which is in itself absurd, which is contrary 
^< to bKUrn &cts, to the fimdamental articles of natural re* 
<< hgion, or to other doctrines of the same pretended revela* 
<< tion."^— An axiom is a self^vident proposition, . requiring 
no prool^ but perceived intuitiyely to be. true. An axioms 
the proposition now stated must be acknowledged to be. But 
it is in every respect a merehf hjfpothetical axiom. First of all# 
it assumes our having previously ascertained and defined^ 
what is ^^ in itself absiurd," what are <* known jGu^ts," what art 
the << fundamental articles of natural religion," and what are 
^* the oth^ doctrines of the same pretended revelation." But 
more than thisr^-It supposes a case which can never possiUy 
be realized — I mean the case dt.r£al-miracleS'{ihaA:is^ ^' works 
*^ sudi as no man can do, except God be mA Aznif") of such mi* 
^es being wrought in confirmation of a doctrine of the de* 
scriptibn specified. But if there be any thing whatever of 
which we are warranted to. affirm, that it is^ m itsdfahurdy^ 
it seems tome to be this. I if^ould rather state it a&an axiom^ 
that, supposif^ the reaUty of the miracles clearly ascertained^ 
the doctrine attested by them.mtis^ be true. Miracles are the 
seal of Heaven appended to the statements which they ao* 
company :-^hey are ^^ God bearing witness;^* and He can 
bearvidtness to nothing but tndk. If, therefore, onthe other 
hand, fidsehood, absurdity, and contradiction, were made otU 
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to be the qualities of any doctrine — ^to say that ^ Tniraclai' 
^< themselves would not prove it," is only to introduce the me- 
less supposition of a greater falsehood, absurdity, and oadtm- 
diction, than itself; a supposition, of which all right nodoDf 
of the moral character of God forbid the admission .for a 
moment. The proper inference is, that miracles cannai he 
wreugld in its support g and that any which have been pie^ 
tended to be wrought, have not been real, but only apparent 
So that, if we are convinced that the Scriptures are a JDivine 
revelation,*-fully ascertained to be such by clear, and indis- 
putable miraculous mJ^nc^,-— even the above-supposed h^ 
tellectual representative of our species, and standard of its ra- 
tionality, would certainly pronounce it unreasonable not to 
bow, with implicit assent, to its plain and in&llible decisions; 
inasmuch as nothing which such a revelation contains am be 
contrary to reason in general, although it may be expected 
that some things in it should be beyond the range of campre^ 
hension embraced by the reason of men. 

<< Let it be remembered, then," says Mr. Yates, (the *< thefi^ 
refers to my assent to the important proposition which he is so 
anxious that his readers should keep in mind) — ^ Let it be 
<< remembered, then, that even the clearest declarations of 
<^ the Scriptures would not authorize us to believe in mysteries^ 
« if mysteries be propositions which directly contradict first 
<< principles, known facts, or indisputable truths." (P. 40.) Let 
this be remembered, by all means. Let it be recorded as an 
axiom. If mysteries be such propositions — ^they should not 
be believed. This is tolerably clear. *< It needs no seer to 
<< tell us that, Horatio ;" — that we should not believe what is 
contrary to hnrnm facts and indisputable truths — ^i. e. that we 
should not believe known falsehoods : — No, not even ** g^** 
they were asserted in the Scriptures themselves. This is ano» 
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th^r notable ** if!^ It is perfectly true^ however, that if this 
«« if*^ were not a mere if but a matter of fact, instead of the 
Scriptures warranting the reception of such mysteries, such 
mysteries would warrant the rejection of the Scriptures. But 
^^ let it he remembered^^ that we know of no person who un- 
derstands the word mystery in this sense, — and that we do not 
believe the Bible to contain any mysteries of this sort 

<< But besides being applied to doctrines which are under- 
<< stood and seen to be absurd, the term mystery is also used, 
<< to denote those which cannot be understood, and which, 
<^ therefore, without the testimony of revelation, cannot pos- 
<^ sibly be proved to be dther &lse or reasonable. In this 
<^ sense the word a^^ears to be employed by Mr. Wardlaw. 
<< He defines a mystery to be ^^ something that is either dijffi- 
" cidt to be understood^ or entirely incomprehensible. I . pro- 
<^ pose the following definition, as more exact, and also bet- 
" ter accommodated to the general tenor of Mr. Wardlaw's 
<^ reasoning and language: A mystery is a proposition^ to the 
*« terms ofwMch no distinct ideas are ann£xedr (P. 41.) 

That those doctrines which are denominated mysteries by 
Trinitarians " are understood and seen to be absurd" by 17- 
nitarians, we know : — but who they are who i^ply the word 
mysteries to doctrines which are *^ understood and seen to be 
" absurd" by themselves^ we do not know. In the ear of a Uni- 
tarian a mystery and an absurdity may sound as sjmonimous. 
Most readers, however, will be able to discern a difference 
between them. 

I should have been much obliged to Mr. Yates for his kind 
intention to make my definition and my reasoning more con- 
sistent with each other, and, by improving the former, to give 
greater force and conclusiveness to the latter : — but ^* timeo 
Dafiojos!^ — I felt it difiicult at first to understand, what my 
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opjponent could intend by his proposed alteration of the de- 
finition. It seems to transfer the mystery from the suHged of 
the proposition, to the terms of it; — ^and yet it depends on a 
very simple circumstance, whether his definition be not, after 
allf the very same with mine. The circumstance is, whetiher 
by *' the termi^ of the mysterious proposition, he means die 
terms taken abstractly^ or the terms as applied to the pmt* 
ticular subject of the proposition. If the latter be his .mean- 
ing, his definition and mine are perfectly the same* l^or it 
is all one whether you say the mystery is in the subject of ihe 
proposition^ or in the terms considered with reference to that 
subject. — From the illustrations which Mr, Yates presents of 
his meaning, it should seem that when he speaks of *^ affix- 
<< ing no distinct ideas to the terms of the proposition^*' he means 
the terms taken abstractly. ** A man," says he^ >< may an- 
** nounce to me something in an unknown tongue ; and, being 
^ assured of his general veracity, I may believe that he 
'<* speaks the truth, and give my assent Or a person may 
<< enunciate a proposition having a relation to the doctrine 
^ of porisms, the philosophy of Kant, or some other snb- 
<< ject foreign to my studies ; and knowing him to be well in- 
<< formed on the subject, I may be convinced that his asser- 
<< tion is true, without connecting any ideas with the terms 
<< employed/' And again : *^ I may affirm, for example, in 
<^ the hearing of a man ignorant of mathematics, that the 
<< ellipse is one of the conic sections. To these words he 
<< annexes no distinct conceptions. The proposition is to him 
<< a mystery." — But the cases are not parallel. In the pro- 
position ^* God is one and three^* — what is announced is nri* 
ther in an unknown tongue^ nor are the terms themselves at all 
unintelligible^ or even obscure. The mystery is, beyond ques- 
tion, in the subject; or, which is the same thing, it is in the 
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termsj tzs applied to the subject. — In a word, if Mr. Yates 
means that the mystery lies in the terms themselves of the pro- 
position, he means what is evidently not true : — ^if he means, 
that the mystery lies in the terms, as applied to the particular 
subject^ he makes a distinction without a difference; for this is 
perfectly the same with its lying in the subject itself. What is 
it which prevents our afBxing distinct ideas to the terms of the 
proposition, but the mysterious nature of its subject ? 

Under the present particular, I must offer a few remarks 
on Mr. Yates's three observations relative to mysterious pro- 
positions. 

** In the first place,*' he observes, " it appears scarcely 
<^ possible^ that a blind assent to an unintelligible proposition 
^^ can be of any use in the regulation of the conduct, the 
<^ amendment of the heart, or the alleviation of distress." 

Poes Mr. Yates mean by this to affirm, that we can derive 
no profit, and no comfort oi: satisfaction, from the assurance 
that any thing ;>, unless we can distinctly comprehend h(m it 
is P Unless he means this, he means nothing to the purpose : 
and if he does mean this, he means what is, in innumerable 
instances, obviously &lse. I have no distinct conception of 
the nature or the principle of gravitation: — yet the doctrine 
of gravitation is a very useful, and a very comfortable doctrine. 
The doctrine of the omnipresence of God involves in it dif- 
ficulties which I am unable to explain : — but am I to banish 
the sacred and salutary awe, and to renounce the peace, and 
confidence^ and joy, which the faith of his omnipresence is 
fitted to inspire, because I cannot clearly comprehend how it 
is that the infinite Being is present, in the full possession and 
exercise of all his infinite attributes, in every part of space, 
in every successive moment of time? 

]Eleferring to my observations <^ on the unavoidable difficulty 

G 



" of conceiving the manner of the Divine existence," Mr. Yates 
says, that " whatever force is attributed to them, it must be 
" allowed, that there is great force in the following remarks 
*' of one of the best Divines whose works enrich the English 
" library. ' If,' observes Dr. James Foster, * you say that 
" you cannot account for the manner of God's creating the 
" world, or for the vianner in which he exists every where, 
" of the general resurrection, and the like, I answer, It is 

" NO PART OF YOUR RELIGION TO ACCOUNT FOR IT. WhEBE 

" THE MA'STERY BEGINS, RELIGION ENDS. — Mysteries yield 
" neither pleasure nor profit,' " &c. 

Here we have a celebrated, and, amongst Unitarians, a 
favourite maxim, blazoned in alt the emphasis of capitals: — 
and when this capital maxim is taken by itself, it wears, no 
doubt, a very forbidding aspect towards every thing mysteri- 
ous in religion. It seems to affirm, without qualification, 
that religion and mi/slay are incompatible. But taken in its 
connexion, and with Dr. Foster's own explanations, I am so 
far from being dissatisfied with it, that I am pei-fectly ready 
to adopt it, as a just expression of my own sentiments. " If 
" you cannot account," says the Doctor, " for the manner of 
" God's creating the world, or for the manner in which he ex- 
" ists every where, of the general resuiTcction, and the like, I 
" answer, It is wo part of yoia- religion to account for it." 
Perfectly right. But is it no part of the man's religion to 
believe the facts, that God created the world, that he exists 
every where, and that there is to be a general resurrection,— 
fiithoag\i of creation out of nothing, of irtfinite presence, and of 
the identity/ of the reswreciian body, his ideas may be extreme^ 
ly indistinct, and perplexed with many difficulties? Where 
is it, in this case, that " arrsTEnY begins?" It is at the 
mode or vianner of the facts. But this is precisely what is not re~ 
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vealed. To say, therefore, that " where mystery begins, reli- 
*<^on ends,** is neither more nor less than t(5 say that ** where 
<* WHAT IS NOT REVEALED begins, RELIGION ENDS:" — ^a maxim, 
certainly, which no Trinitarian will feel any disposition to con* 
trovert " We have no great objection,*' says Mr. Brown, " to 
•* apply the quotation to the Trinity, which Mr. Yates intro* 
<< duces with so absurdly exaggerated praise on its author, 
•* Dr. Foster. • If you say, that you cannot account for the 
•• manner of the existence of the one Divinity in Trinitj/^ I an- 
" swer,' it is no part of your religion to account for it. Where 
** mystery (i. e. unrevealed mystery) begins, (which is equi- 
** valent to, where revelation ends) religion ends.' '* * 

** Mysteries," adds Dr. Foster, as quoted by Mr. Yates, 
^ jrield neither pleasure not profit. For as with respect to 
•• the woiks of nature, all our pleasure arises from the percep' 
<< tion of beauty, harmony, and usefulness; and however 
<( we may imagine innumerable secret beauties, which we 
•« have not disoovered, yet, till they are knovon, they afiPord 
<* no real satisfiu^on, nor can we reap any advantage from 
•* them ; 'tis just the same with respect to mysteries in re- 
«* ligion ; We can neither be delighted nor profited by them, 
<< because Vre do not understand them. The utmost that can 
^ be said is, that we are confounded and puzzled. And is 
•* there ftiiy pleasure in that, or any advantage merely in be- 
** ing in the darky and having no ideas ?^* 

Here there seems to be strange confusion. To take again 
Dr. t^oster^s own cases : — Can we derive neither delight nor 
profit from the belief of God's having created the world, from 
the belief of the Divine omnipresence, or from the belief of 
the general resurrection, without being able to comprehend 

« Stricturts, &c page 24. 
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the manner of these things? If these are matters in which 
the fact is believed, while the manner of it is not comprdbend- 
ed, are they not <^ mysteries in religion*' in the very same 
sense, although not, perhaps, to the same degree^ in wfaic^ 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a " mystery in religion ?*'-* 
witti respect to which, the case is perfectly alike, thejact b^ 
ing declared, while the manner* of it remains an undiscovered 
and incomprehensible secret In neither case does the pleiH 
sure or profit arise from ^* being in the dark^ and having na 
<^ ideas^^ but from that which we hncnxi^ and of which we hoot 
ideas ; — that is, from the,^/, which is revealed^ not from the 
manner of it^ which is not revealed, 

Mr. Yates's second general observation is — << that, if an 
<< incomprehensible proposition be inculcated in Scripture 80 
<< an article of implicit faith, it must be delivered in the very 
** terms of the proposition^* 

Ah ! here I seem to perceive something like a reason for my 
antagonist's desire to substitute a new definition of mysteryf 
and to transfer the incomprehensibility from the subject of the 
proposition to its terms. If the terms themselves are unintA' 
ligihle^ Mr. Yates is clearly right ; for in that case it would be 
impossible for us to substitute other terms, with any degree 
of certain assurance that we were enunciating the same doc- 
trine. The man who knows not at all the meaning of the 
words Ellipse^ Conic, and Sections^ would in vain attempt to 
convey, in other terms than those in which it has been an- 
nounced to himself, the proposition that " An Ellipse is one 
of the Conic Sections ;" — ^he must satisfy himself with repeating 
the ipsissima verba. 

But in application to our subject of controversy, the obser- 
vation seems to me unworthy of my opponent's good sense.— 
The terms themselves here are not unintelligible. And al- 



though << reafloning^' may be <^ out of the question,'' with any 
view to explain the manner of the existence of a Trinity in 
unity, reasoning (I mean << reasoning ftom tke Scrijptwrei^) 
may be far from being out of the question, in proof of the 
revealed facts^ that God is ane^ and yet that the Father is God^ 
that the Son is Godj and that the Holy Spirit h God. Re- 
specting the manner in which Deity is at once One and Three^ 
there is no proposition 'whatever presented to us in the Bible^ 
to be the object rf our faith ; — ^no proposition, — nothing which 
we are called to believe, with regard to that in which the mys" 
tery properly lies^-^-^ui this leads me to 

Mr. Yates's third observation, which is expressed in the 
jbrm of a question : — <^ We may ask reelecting propositions, 
^ to the terms of which we annex no* distinct conceptions, is it ' 
*< proper to give to such propositions the name of Reodation^^ 

I really expected Mr, Yates would have shown himself 
above having recourse to this trite and puerile objection* 
There never was a more complete instance of playing with 
words. — How often must we be obliged to repeat, that all that 
we affirm to be revealed is the facts and that the fact alone 
18, therefore, the object of our faith : — that the plain answer 
to the question, so often put to us, How can a thing be reveal' 
ed, and yet mysterious P — ^is, *' the truth of the proposition is 
<< revealed $ the manner how 'tis true, is no( revealed." * — 
" We think it evident," says Mr. Yates, '< that subjects which 
'< we cannot understand or comprehend, to us are not reveal' 
<< ed.^* But are there no subjects (for the mystery after all, it 
seems, lies in the subject) — are thei«e no subjects which we do 
not comprehend as to their manner or modusy while yet they are 
perfectly well known to us as facts ? Mr. Yates is a believer, I 

* Conybeare's Sermon on Mysteriee^ fonnerly quoted. 
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presume^ in the existence dt substtmcii'^in tbereility of amMMtf 
life, — ^in the law of gravUatianj — in the connexion rf boAf iemi 
mind. But can Mr. Yates inform ns what substance i^u^ 
what the ^ncipfe of animal life iss — what the nahtre ^Mr 
pamer of gravity is, — or tum> body and mind are united P-^ 
It is affirmed by Mr. Yates (p. 45.), << Mr. Wardlaw itt^ 
*< timates (page 20.) that if we make it a rule to undentend 
^^ the terms of a proposition before believing it, we must 9^ 
'* bandon some of the fundamental truths even of natonl 
<< religion." And from this allied sentiment of mine tihft 
most fearful results are conjured up to the apprehensions of 
the pious mind : — the whole fabric of religion totters; its tefy 
foundations are in danger of giving way ; and a basis is laid 
for a system of universal scepticism. To lay these unmd 
phantoms, and calm the perturbed spirits of the reader, it mi^ 
be enough to notice, that / hccoe said no such thing as that 
which is here imputed to me. My words are: *< If .At 
<< mysterious nature of the doctrine in question be a suffldent 
■^ reason for its rejection, then may this reason be, with safety, 
« generalized, and reduced to a principle of universal applies* 
« tion. The principle will be : every thing that is tny^eriottM 
<< afid incomprehensible ought to be disbelieved* Supposing 
** then, for a moment, the correctness of this principle, let us 
«< see what will become of some of the fundamental truths of 
«* natural religion." — Such is the passage which Mr. Yates 
translates into—** if we make it a rule to understand the tetrtts 
** of a proposition before believing it, we must abandon 6oni6 
<< of the fundamental truths even of natural religion." — But 
what is in reality said ? — that if we make it a rule, that before 
assenting to the truth erf any proposition we must not merely 
understand the terms in which it is expressed, but comprehend 
clearly the nature of the thing itself which the proposition at 
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firms, — the rule will more than bring into doubt some of the 
fundamental truths of natural religion. The instance which 
I have adduced in illustration, is that of the Dixnne omnipre-' 
seacBi about which enough will' come to be said in a future 
part of this work. — I now refer it to ihe reader, whether the 
s^itiment thus expressed gave any just occasion for Mr. 
Yl^tes's entering his ^^ protesi^* in terms of severe and sweep* 
ing censure^ ^' against those desolating pleas for religious rays* 
^ tenff wMch tend to sap the foundation (f all human knonx^ 
<^ Udge^ and ta introduce an irksome scepticism on eoery sub* 
^^jectJ\ (P. 45.) Nothing, indeed, can be more unfortunate 
than r^resenting the sentiment in question as tending to 
scepticism. For it is the opposite sentiment that is the very 
principle and basis of scepticism — ^if it be proper to apply the 
term basis to a system of doubts. It is the sentiment that 
nothing is to be believed that we do not Jidly comprehend^ — ^it is 
this sentiment that l^s to the scepticism which Mr. Yates so 
feelingly deprecates. It is this that unsettles the mind, and 
throws it k)Ose from all sure belief and stable principle. 
There are so many things the nature of which is beyond 
the apprehension of our limited fiiculties, — so few, indeed^ a- 
bout which puzzling difficulties may not be started, that such 
a sentiment must necessarily leave us very little to believe. It 
is somewhat curious, that while Mr. Yates represents my 
views on the subject of mysteries in religion, as calculated to 
<< introduce an irksooie scepticism on every subject," I happen 
to have mentioned^ in the very context of the passage which 
he quotes,— <or rather which he garbles and mistranslates, — 
their tendency to universal scepticism as one of the evils of the 
sentiments which I was opposing. ' *^ Incalculable mischief 
^* has arisen from men's aspiring at knowledge beyond the 
^^ reach of their own, or of any finite powers, and beyond 
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<< the limits of the Divine declarations. Yet the attempt to 
<< comprehend the mode in which the Divine unity snbsistB in 
<< three persons, is certainly not more foolish, than it is to re- 
^ fuse credence to the fact, because it exceeds our oompre^ 
<< hension. He who does so, on such a subject as this, iniist 
<< either, as we have seen, be guilty of the most palpable and 
*< glaring inconsistencies, or else the limits of his beKef must be 
<< narrow indeed. There is hardly a pointy in fact^ ai wkiek 
<< a man of this description can consistently stop^ short of imi- 
** versal scepticism.** (Discourses, p. 24.) — The reader is left to 
judge, whether an humble readiness in the mind, to reoave 
as true, on sufficient evidence, what yet it cannot con^ire' 
hend, be a disposition likely to involve it in endless unoov 
tainty and hesitation ; — ^whether faith is the direct road to 
scepticism; — belief the high way to doubt, — I might sai^y, in- 
deed leave the respective tendencies of the Unitarian and the 
orthodox system, in this particular, to the decision cSfiuL 
On which side is it that the greatest measure is to be found of 
^free^thinking (I use the word in malam partem) and scep' 
tical turn of mind ? 

Mr, Yates adopted his own definition of mystery in pre- 
ference to mine, because it was " better accommodated to ike 
" tenor of my reasonings.*^ — Erratum — ^for tenor read subver^ 
sion. So, I doubt not, Mr. Yates thought it He has substitut- 
ed his own definition for mine; and has made it mine, by 
inserting it in my argument where mine should have stood. 
He has " made his opponent say what he would have him say, 
** and then reasoned fi-om his own misrepresentation," * doing 
what lay in his power to make me argue inconclusively, and 
to &sten on me sentiments widely different from those which 

* Brown's Strictures, p. 25, 
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my language expresses. His makiog me deny, without quali- 
fication, the propriety of ^* making it a rule to understand the 
'^ terms of a proposition before belieying it," arose from his 
having, ^ without leave asked or obtained," &thered his own 
definition upon me. For where is the proposition, of which 
I have denied the necessity of understanding the terms be- 
fore believing it? He has pointed out none; — and that for 
a very good*reason, because diere h none. There are 
propositions relative to the fact of the Trinity ; and the 
terms used in these^ as declarative of the &ct, are understood. 
But there is not (as I have already noticed) ary proposition 
in the Scriptures^ relative to that which we, do NOT comprehend^ 
namehfj the mode of the fact. There is nothing on this point 
which we are caUed to believe. There is no room, therefore, 
for the ^< rule" of <^ understanding the terms of a proposition 
«* before believing it;" — ^for there is no proposition to be be- 
lieved, — ^no terms to be understood. 

Sdly. I might perhiqps have spared the reader the trouble 
of going through the preceding reasonings, by placing my 
third observation ^r5/.* — ^The chapter is futile and useless in 
the argument; because it admits all that I should reckon it 
'necessary to plead for. 

Thus, (p. 45.) ^ I have already stated the fact, which it 

<^ would be the height of presumption to deny, that concem- 

<< ing every class of beings there are truths, clear to superior 

<< intelligences, though seen indistinctly, or not at all, by us." 

*-rIf << concerning every class of beings," — ^most of aU, surely, 

concerning the first and highest of beings. How will Mr. 

Yates prove, that the mode of the Divine existence may not be 

one of that description of truths to which he^ refers ? — ^that 

superior intelligences may have some clearer knowledge of it^ 

— and that such knowledge we ourselves may attain, in the 

H 
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higher state of our future existence? — that << what we kn^ 
not now, we shall know hereafter?** — Perhaps, indeed, it mojf 
not be so; for the mode of the Divine subsistence may, for aught 
we can tell, be beyond the grasp of all finite intelligencer^— but 
still it may be so; and this is enough— enough to silaice iht 
<^ presumption^ that would refuse assent to an incomprehensi- 
ble proposition f incomprehensible in its matter, not vrnntdU^ 
bU in its terms) on such a subject. 

Thus again : — << Notwithstanding, therefore^ the apparent 
<< force of these observations, I would still maintain an humble 
*< conviction, that my understanding is weak and decettful; 
*< and hence I am prepared to admit the truth of any unintd- 
<< ligible proposition, which is supported by the authority of 
" Scripture.** (P. 44.) And again : — " On all these subjects 
<< truths may be enunciated, so far as human language is ad- 
<< apted to convey them, which to inferior minds will appear 
^ difficult to be conceived, or entirely incomprehendble. Nc^* 
<< thing, therefore, can be more unreasonable, than absdutely 
<^ to deny a proposition because we attach no distinct concep- 
" tions to the terms in which it is expressed." (P. 41.) 

Now, first of all here, what does Mr. Yates mean by aa* 
senting to the truth of an unintelligible proposition— 'i. e. of 
a proposition to the terms of which he affixes no conceptions^ 
or no distinct conceptions ? — What is it, in this case, that he 
really believes? It is evidently nothing expressed in iheprO" 
position itself, There is a very material difference between 
believing that a particular proposition contains some truth or 
other f and believing the truth which the proposition contains. 
The former only is what a man believes, when a proposition is 
uttered to him in an unknown tongue; or, if he be entirely 
ignorant of mathematics, when he hears it said by a mathema* 
tician, that ** an ellipse is one of the conic sections*** — Such 

5 
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alone could be our belief with regard to the Trinity^ if the 
terms in which the doctrine is expressed were unintelligible. 
— But <^ there is a vast difference between unintelligible and 
<< incomprehensible. That is, strictly speaking, unintelligible^ 
^* omceming which we can frame no ideas $ and that only 
<< incomprehensible concerning which our ideas are imperfect. 
^* It is plain, therefore^ that a doctrine may be intelligible, 
«« and yet incomprehensible.'^* — Is Mr. Yates, then, prepared 
to give his assent to what is unintelligiblej and determined to 
withhold it from what is incomprehensible P — to admit the 
truth of propositions whose terms he does not understand, 
and to deny the truth of propositions, which affirm a fact in 
terms perfect^ clear and intelligible, and which only leave 
unexplained the 97kzmi€r of the &ct? — to yield his assent to 
what is not revealed at all (for that certainly is not at all re- 
vealed, which is expressed in terms that cannot be under- 
stood), and to refuse his assent to what is partially revealed, 
because it is not revealed morefuUy; when, for aught we know, 
the reason of the limitation may have been the impossibility 
of any thing further being so expressed as to bring it within 

• 

the apprehension of the human faculties? I cannot suppose he 
will be so inconsistent — To the inquiry, On what grounds 
our assent should be jdelded to mysterious propositions? he 
answers, with great propriety — ^that <^ our belief must arise 
<< solely from implicit reliance upon the authority which de- 
*< clares them." I need not hesitate to say, that it is on this 
ground I am a believer in the doctrine of the Trinity. I 
believe that in one sense Deity is One, and that in some other 
sense Deity is Three. I believe it simply on the authjority 
of God, who declares it in his word; — and I durst not with- 

* Conybeare's Sermon. 
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/ hold my ssBeat from fhejiw^^ that it is so^ because he has nqi 

/ been pleased to tell me the nu)de of the fact, or haao it is so. 

To the above quotations, the following may be added : — 
<< A prophet who proves his Divine commission by miradeii^ 
<< may annomice a doctrine in terms, to which I annex no 
<< distinct conceptions; yet I may believe that the prophet does^ 
^ that angels and superior spirits may, that I myself may, in a 
<< more advanced stage of my existence ; in deforence^ tkere^ 
^^Jbre, to his Divine authority^ I would yield mf humbie and 
^ entire assent^ (Pages 41, 42.) — Now the concessions made 
in these various extracts, of the propriety of believing even 
uninidligMe propositions on the authori^ of the sacred re- 
cords, being aj^Ucable^ ajbrtiori^ to partially revealed irutkSf 
appear to me to nullify the whde chapter about mysterieii 
coiiverting it into a mere logomacky — a useless verbal 



PART II. 

DEFENCE OF THE REASONINGS IN SUPPORT OK THE TRINITY, 
AND OF THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST, AGAINST THE ANIMAD- 
VERSIONS OF MR. YATES. 



CHAPTER. I. 



I HAVE nowdone with preliminary topics: and if any of 
my readers shall think that on those of them which are of 
a perscmal nature I have detained him too long, I have only 
to assure him for his comfort, that I have left unsaid a 
good deal of what I once intended to say. I conceive it to 
be not merely natural and pardonable, but, on various and 
important grounds, obligatory on every man, and especial- 
ly on every man who occupies, a station of public useful- 
ness, to vindicate himself from misrepresentations and as- 
persions. But I trust I shall never be left to place myself 
and my cause on any^ thing like the same level in the scale of 
importance. Let what will of the mire of controversial dis- 
paragement adhere to me, I shall consider myself richly 
recott)|>ensed, if I shall, in any measure, succeed in clearing 
the euiJtse of God and truth. 

I have a slight objection to ofier against the manner in 
which Mr. Yates announces the division of his subject^ in the 
second and third parts of his work. In the former, he pro- 
poses to state the opinions and arguments of Unitarians; and 
in the latter, to consider the objections by which I have en- 
deavoured to invalidate them. I demur at this. Tiinita*- 
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rians are not to be placed on the inferior ground cXdbfectorsg 
as if the opposite system were the generally received cxne, 
and theirs the exception. 7%^r views are the views of nine- 
ty-nine hundredths of what is called the Christian world. 
Their opponents are the dissenters from the prevailing faith. 
They therefore are the objectors; — ^they are the assailants. 
Trinitarians are entitled to consider themsdves in iiill po^ 
session of the field of Scripture, tiU this little band of enemies 
shall succeed in dispossessing them. To some of my readers 
this may appear a circumstance of trivial moment. I have 
no wish to attach more importance to it than it deserves. Bat 
I must insist on the presumption being decidedly against bo 
very small a minority of the professed believers and inyesti- 
gators of the Bible; nor do I feel at all inclined to allow 
to those whom I consider as enemies of the truth of Oodf 
any higher ground than they are entitled to occupy. • 

Although I have closed my remarks on preliminary to- 
pics, I still find in my way a great deal of matter, that is en- 
tirely irrelevant to the points immediately in dispute. 

Of Mr. Yates's Second Part, the first chapter is entitled-— 
•• The Evidence for the Unity of God from the Light of Na- 
" ture;" and the second — " The Evidences for the Unity of 
" God firom the Testimony of the Scriptures." — These are very 
good. And as we are not less desirous than Mr. Yates to esta- 
blish the doctrine of the Divine unity, we are obliged to him 
for the concise and perspicuous view of the argument on this 
topic, especially in the former of these two chapters. — Of the 
provokingly disingenuous representation given by Mr. Yates 
in a subsequent part of his volume, of my reasonings relative 
to the unity of God, I shall have occasion to speak afterwards. 

I pass over, in the mean time, the statements of Unitarian 
doctrine, and the reasonings used in support of them, coatain- 
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ed in the remaining chapters of Part II.; and proceed imme* 
diately to Part III., in which Mr. Yates professes to state the 
yiewsy and to answer the arguments, of Trinitarians.— How 
&r he has done either, will by and by iqppear. 

When we consider the powerful propensity which man- 
kind have always discovered, to intrude into what has been 
left secret, and to exercise their ingenuity in attempts to ex- 
plain what is b^ond the reach of their capacities, it will not 
surely appear wonderful, that di£ferent opinions should have 
been formed, and different theories, and principles of expli- 
cation, adopted, on such a doctrine as that of the Trinity. 
These varieties have afforded a handle to its adversaries, of 
which they have shown, as might have been expected, abun- 
dant readiness to take advantage. They are also, without 
doubt, fitted to stumble sincere and serious inquirers. Of 
such inquirers I request the particular attention to the re- 
marks which follow. 

The varieties of opinion on this subject are reduced by Mr. 
Yates to three general heads. I have no particular objections 
to make to his classification. I have already, with sufficient 
distinctness, avowed myself to belong to the class which he 
placeSi third in order, consisting of those who consider << the 
<< subject as so completely removed beyond the view of the hu- 
*^ man understanding, that it is impossible for iis to form up- 
<^ on it any clear or accurate conceptions." — I have made this 
avowal in the following, amongst other passages: — << Of the 
<* precise import of the term personality^ as applied to a dis- 
<< tinction in the Divine essence^ or of the peculiar nature 
<' and mode of that distiaction, I shall not presume to at- 
<^ tempt conveying to your minds any clear conception. I 
<* cannot impart to you what I do not possess myself: and, 
** convinced as I am that such conception cannot be attained 
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<< by any, it had been well, I think, IT such attempts at ez- 
^ planation, by comparisons from nature and otherpdse, had 
*^ never been made. They have afforded to the enemiea of 
^* the doctrine much unnecessary occasion for unhallowed bop- 
^* lesque and blasphemy* — The Scriptures simply assure us 
<< of the fact : of the mode of the &ct they o/Set no explaoa- 
<< tion. And where the Bible is silent, it becomes us to be 
*< silent also ; for when, in such cases, we venture to speak, 

we can only < darken counsel by words without knowledge.' 

The fact^ and not the manner of it, being that which b 
** revealed, is the proper and only object of our fidth. We 
<* believe that it is so ; but hofw it is so, we are not ashamed 
** to sajT we do not presume even to conjecture." * 

Mr. Yates may call this << an elusive representation of the 
*^ doctrine," and hold me up to ridicule, as <* striving to reo- 
<< der the doctrine of the Trinity invulnerable by reducing it 
*^ to a shadow." I cannot help this. I have no desire to gQ 
&rther, on this or any other subject, than my Bible carries 
me. , Explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity is the inces- 
sant demand of Unitarians; and an acknowledgment| fifly 
^mes repeated, that you do not pretend to explain, produces 
no abatement in the urgency of the demand. But the de- 
mand is a most unreasonable one $ and every attempt to sa- 
tisfy it is foolish. For my own part, I am perfectly resigned to 
be the object of Unitarian pity for my weakness, in humbly 
submitting to the limits of Divine instruction, in believing 
the facti as testified in the Oracles of Truth, and leaving the 
mode of the fact amongst the ^^ secret things that belong unt^ 
<^ the Lord," — concealed in that *^ light to which no man 
" can approach." 

I most readily admit (for how can it be otherwise ?) that on 

* Discourse I. page 11. 



tiiis and on all similar subjects, it is difficult to select, on ievery 
occasion, such tesnns as cannot be perrerted, and made to as- 
same die appearance of inconsistency, by an acute and sub- 
tle di^utant. I am not, however, sensible that any thing 
in my volume is really at variance with the sentiments of 
Ae above extract — When a man has once stated the sense 
in which he employs any particular term, he is certainly en- 
titled to be understood accordingly, in his subsequent use of it 
on the same subject. In die preceding quotation from my 
first Discourse, it is explicitly declared, that when the terms 
person and personality are used, I would not be under- 
stood Sis pretending to any precise and definite conceptim 
of the nature of that distinction in Deity whicditfiese terms 
import. Was it, then, an unreasonable expectation, that 
my readers should carry this diedaration along with them, 
through the remainder of my volume; — ^that when the same 
ternis are used again, they should be understood with the quali* 
ficadon previously affixed to them; — that when I speak ci 
the pers(Mis in Deity as disHnct^ I should not be interpreted 
as pretending to comprehend dearly ham they are distinct ? 
A geneious disputant would certainly have felt himself bound 
to proceed on this reasonable prindple. Yet, because I have 
not been perpetually repeating my ex{danadon, Mr. Yates 
has thought fit to represent me as, <* through more dian the 
*^ latter half of my volume, treating the disdncticm of per- 
*< sons in the Godhead as a clear and intelligible doctrines'' 
and he strives, in this way, to set the latter half at va- 
9 nance widi the fixtner. 

This attemf^ to convict me of inconsistency andcontra- 

£cdon, is connected with an endeavour to fix upon me 
the usual duurge of trMeism. The former, indeed, is involved 
in the latter, and forms part of the dbdngenuous means by 
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which the charge is supported. It would have been very 
foolish in me, to expect to pass a Unitarian inquisitioiiy 
without having this hackneyed libel preferred against me. 
Let us see how Mr. Yates goes to work in finding gromid 
for it. 

The first ground he finds, he makes for himself, by intro- 
ducing a statement of the dodxine of the Trinity which is not 
mine. Finding it somewhat difficult, I presume^ to attack 
me directly on the fiivourite charge of believing in three 
Gods;— disi^pointed at not being able to select any passage 
froTO! mj Discourses sufficiently gross and revolting to the 
reader's mind; — ^he brings in a quotation fi*om Dr. Sherlock^ 
possessing this quality in a d^ree quite to his satis&ctioii»— 
a quotation containing a statement of the doctrine of the Tri^ 
nity, such as he perfectly well knows I never could adopt; — ^no^ 
nor one in hundreds, I am bold to say, of the Trinitarian 
body: — and then he tries to make out that my sentiments are 
the same in substance, although different in expression. — ^I 
say, tries to make out. For what is his proof? — " Mr. Ward- 
<< law," says he, <^ is no less explicit than Dr. Sherlock, in main- 
<^ taining that the three persons in the Godhead are distinct/* 
The whole weight of evidence by which he seeks to identify me 
with Dr. Sherlock, consists- in my having used the term j)er^ 
sonsj and applied to these persons the epithet distinct^ to 
which he gives the Emphasis of Italics. But was not Mr. Yates 
perfectly aware, that, in using these terms, I had explicitly 
disavowed all pretension to understanding the nature of the 
distinction which is expressed by them? — and that therefore f 
I considered all attempts at explanation, and all such language 
as that of Dr. Sherlock, to be the height of presumption^ ori^* 
ginating in self-sufficiency, and terminating in self-contradic- 
tion ? I am explicit in maintaining the persons in Deity to be 
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distinct. And Mdiat'then? Is th^e any inconsistency in using 
this epithet, to distinguish my views from Sabellianism, and 
yet meaning by the use of it no more, than that in the unity 
of the Godhead there is a distinction, which, while I believe 
it to exist, i cannot pretend to explain or to comprehend? 

Remarks of a similar kind will apply (o my use of the term 
person. I have employed it in compliance with established 
usage, and because I do not know that another could be de- 
vised more appropriate. But of its precise impbrt, as applied 
to a distinction in the Divine essence^ I have professed my 
own incompetency, and my conviction of the incompetency 
of others, to form any dear conception. But Mr. Yates al- 
lies, that the whole of the latter part of my volume is at 
variance with this profession. << In his Discourse," says he, 
<< on the IMvinity and Personality of the Holy Spirit, he gives 
/< a most clear, ample, and correct account of the significa- 
<< tion of the term person. < What,' says he, • do we mean by 
** a person? By a person we mean that which possesses person- 
*^ al properties^* '* Stc — Such, in truth, is the amount of the 
^ clear, ample, and ^correct account" of die signification of the 
term person: for as to the quotation afterwards introduced by 
me from Pal^, the design of it is not at all to enumerate the 
particular properties, (»r kinds of properties, of which the pos- 
session is essential to personality; but mei^ly to confirm the 
position, that the only possible proof of personality, is the proof 
of the possession of personal pnq)ertie&: — ^which end it an- 
swers, by showing, that in the department of natural religion^ 
• we do not, and cannot, prove the personality of Ddty from any 
knowledge we possess of his essence, but solely from the indi- 
cations abounding in the works of nature, of certain properties 
possessed by their Author, from which his personality is ne- 
cessarily inferred.-^When, after defining a person to be that 
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which possesses personal pro|ierties» I proceed to show thaty in 
the Scriptures, properties confessedly of this nature are ascribed 
to the Holy Spirit, the inference certainly is intended to be^ 
that thejioly Spirit, as possessing these properties, must hem 
person. But does this imply my understanding, or pretending 
to understand, ham the Holy l^u'it subsists in personal distinc- 
tion from the Father and the Son? — in mohat manner penooal 
properties are possessed and exercised by each? — ^whieh ia 
the same thing as, what the nature of the distinction is?--^The 
question is, Are personal properties ascribed to the Fatfaer^ 
to the Son, and to the Holy Spirit, in such a way as to in- 
dicate a distinction in the unity of the Grodhead? I haivn 
affirmed, and endeavoured to prove, that they ara But fiir-. 
ther I have not presumed to go ; because the vcdume of Ro* 
velation goes no further. Mr. Yates, therefore, would hsve 
spared his laboured attempt, — an attempt which, I have no 
doubt, he himself thought peculiarly happy, — to set in pointed 
contrast the first and second parts of my volume, had he only 
done> what justice and generosity alike required of him;— 4iad 
he taken along with him the qualifying explanation which I 
had given at the outset, and which I certainly intended should 
accompany to the close my use of the terms distinct^ snb$i$teH^ 
ces, persons and personality^ in their application to Deity. 

In the same connexion, in Mr. Yates's R^ly, there ooenrs 
an instance of misrepresentation, which I hardly know whe- 
ther to ascribe to carelessness or to design. Afler having en* 
deavoured to fasten on me the view of Dr. Sherlodc, as to 
the Holy Spirit being a distinct mind, or intelligent Being, he 
proceeds to say — '* That he" (Mr. W.) " holds the same doc- 
<* trine concerning the second person is equally manifest. He 
^* assigns as a reason for not proving Jesus Christ to be a 
^< person, that his personality, in the sense in tohich the term 
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<^ personality is applied to the Hciy Spirit^ was never diqmted.* 
<^ When, therefore^ he calls the second of the three distinct 
<< subsistences aperson, he means, that that subsistence is a 
<< distinct mind, or intelligent beingJ* (Pages 127| 128.) 

Now either Mr. Yates was nodding when he penned this, or 
he felt himself sadly pinched for proo^ and calculated largdi j 
on the stupidity of his readers. The most eflfectual way 
to show this, will be to give at length the paragraph from 
which his garbled quotation is taken* << In the more 
<< direct discussion of this subject, I shall begin with the evi- 
^< dence of personality. — To some of you thb may, perhaps, 
^ appear preposterous. But by the proof of personality, on 
^< the present occasion, is meant, it should be observed, the 
<^ proof thai the Holy Spirit is a person at all. On our for-> 
<< mer subject, there was no necessity for our leading a proof 
<^ of this nature; the personalily of Jesus Christ, in this sense 
^^ of the term,f having never been disputed. The only ques- 
<< tion on that subject was, not whether he was a person, but 
<< whether he was a person in the Godhead* But in the argu- 
*^ ment now before us, the case is otherwise. The Holy Spi- 
^ rit is not ciHisidered, at least in general, by the opponents 
<< of his Divinity, as a creature, possessing distinct personal ex- 
<^ istence; but as a quality, a power, an influence. In this case, 
<< therefore, the proof of personality is an important and es» 
*< saitial step towards the proof df his Divinity. And, indeed, 
<^ in many instances, the evidence of die iormer will be found 
<< to involve in it a proof of the latter." (Discourses) pages 
280, 281,) 

The meaning of this does not seem to be very obscure. 
The personality of Jesus Christ, iqpart from his Divinity^ 

* The Italics are Mr. Tates's. 

t Tbe vords aUiided to by Mr. Y«tes. 
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Unitarians never have questioned* He has never been oon« 
sidered, like the Holy Spirit, as a mere influencei or energyi 
or attribute. No proof of his personality therefore^ was 
necessary, prior to the demonstration of his Divinity* — 
When I say, that ^^ by the proof of personality on the pie- 
« sent occasion is meant the proof that the Holy Spirit it a 
^* person at aU;^ and then subjoin, that the personality of Je- 
sus Christ in this sense of the term has never been disputed;. 
»nd add still further, that *^ the only question on thai- 
*^ subject (the personality of Christ,) was, not whether he 
<< was a person^ but whether he was a person in the Godr 
<f hecLd /" — ^if my meaning is not plain, I am at a loss to 
make it plainer. It obviously is, that the mere personality of 
Jesus Christ, the simple question whether he be a person at aUf 
apart altogether from the doctrine of his Divinity, has never 
been disputed ? — Well : and what does my interpreter make 
me say ? He first of all labours to show, that the term person^ 
ality^ as applied by me to the Holy Spirit^ means nothing less 
than his being one of three distinct ^ infinite^ intelligent 
minds. And then, to show that I consider Jesus Christ, 
** the second of the three subsistences,^^ in the same light, he 
represents me assaying, that ^/^ personality, .m the sense in 
*which the term personality is applied to the Holy Spirit^ wi^s 
NEVER DISPUTED." That is, whcn I speak of Unitarians 
as never having disputed the personality of Jesus Christ, Mr. 
Yates makes me si^y, that they never have diluted his per- 
sonality, as one of the three distinct subsistences in the Godr 
head ! — nay more j that they never have disputed his being 
a person in the Godhead, even according to the explanation 
of Dr. Sherlock himself, as a distinct, infinite, intelligent 
Mind, or Being ! — for this is the sense, in which, he afBrma, 
the term person is applied by me to the Holy Spirit. — ^Such 
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is the ^< generalship" by which Mh Yates endeavours to 
identify my sentiments with those of Dr. Sherlock* 

It may not be improper for me, once for all, to state in 
this place, a little more fully, what it is which the Scriptures 
require us to believe respecting the doctrine of the Trinity. 
And I shall avail myself of the language of two other writers^ 
who have expressed themselves with that modest discretion, 
which is so becoming in creatures on all such subjects ; ' but 
which is galling to the adversaries of the doctrine» because 
it does not furnish them with grounds sufficiently gross and 
palpable, to enable them to shock and horrify the minds of 
their readers, by burlesque, and ridicule^ and bold unqualified 
asseverations of the nonsense and absurdity of Trinita* 
rianism : — 

" The word Trinity^* says Dean Swifl, ** is indeed not 
<< in Scripture; but was a term of art, invented in the earlier 
<< times, to express the doctrine by a single word, for the 
<^ sake of brevity and convenience.. The . doctriiie, theii, as 
<< delivered in Holy Scripture, though not exactly in the 
<< same words, is very short, and amounts only to this:— ^' 
<< that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost are each of 
*^ them God, and yet there is but one God. For, as to 
"the word person^ when we say there are three persons,* 
<^ and as to those other explanations! in .the. Athanasian. Greedy 
<< this day read to you, (whedier composed by Athanasius 
<< or not) they were taken up three hundred years afler 
<< Christ, to expound. this doctrine; and I will tell you on 
<^ what occasion — ** &c. — " God commands us to believe there 
" is a union and there is a distinction : but what that union or 
" what that distinction is, all mankind are equally ignorant ; 
<^ and must continue so, at least till the day of judgment, with- 
" out some new revelation.-— Therefore I shall again repeat the 
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«< doctrine of the Trinity, as it is positively affinned in Scrip- 
<< ture: — that Ood is there expressed in three different namea^ 
<< as Father, as Son, and as Holy Ghost; thateadi of theKis 
<< God, and that there is but one God. But this union anddis- 
<* tinction are a mystery utterly unknown to mankind. TUs 
^ is enough for any good Christian to believe, on diis great 
<< article, without ever inquiring any fiurther. And this oan 
<< be contrary to no man's reason, although the knowledge 
** of it is hid from him«'' — *< From what hath been tud, 
*< it is maniiieBt that God did never command us to bdieve^ 
(< nor his servants to preach, any doctrine which is contrary 
<< to the reason he hath been pleased to endue us widi ; but 
*^ for his own wise aids hath thought fit to conceal firom ns 
<' the nature of the thing he commands, thereby to try oar 
<< fiuth and obedience, and increase our dependence on 
<<him. It is highly probable, that if God should please 
^< to reveal unto us this great mystery of the Trinily, or acme 
'< other mysteries in our hoty religion, we should not be able 
<< to understand them, unless he should at the same time think 
<< fit to bestow on us some new powers or faculties of tiie mind, 
<< which we want at present, and which are reserved till the 
<< resurrection to life eternal. For < now,' as the Apostle aays, 
<< < we see through a glass darkly, but then face to face.'— 
<< Beason itself is true and just ; but the reason of every par^ 
<( ticular man is weak and wavering, perpetually swayed or 
<< turned by his interests, his passions, or his vices.'' **— - 
<< The doctrine of what is called the Trinity," says die 
late Hev. Mr. Venn, Rector of Clapham, <^ concisely stated^ is 
** this : that although there is only one God, this God is 
<< revealed to man as subsisting undar three distinct names 

* Swift's Semxm on Hie IVimty ; Woifab Vol II. old editioii. 
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*' or persons, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, wlio 
** are yet, in a sense to us mysterious and inscrutable, but 
" one God."—" It is true that, on this subject, some persons 
'* may have spoken rashly and unwarrantably, in representing 
'* the three persons to be so absolutely distinct, as to be, in all 
" respects, three different Beings," &c. — " The precise nature 
*' of the distinction here implied is not described in Scripture, 
*' nor perhaps is it conceivable by fallen man. It has, indeed, 
" been agreed to express this distinction by the term 'person -•' 
" and this term is perhaps as eligible as any other, whilst it is 
" understood not to convey any real idea of the nature of this 
" distinction, but merely to affirm that it exists, and is not con- 
" fined to a distinction of mere titles or attributes." — " It may 
" be asked, What, then, do we in fact believe as to the Divine 
" nature ? I answer, we believe that one and the same God 
" is thres, in a sense which we are able neilber to express 
'• nor comprehend." — " Such, indeed, is the obscurity in 
*' which the Divine nature is necessarily involved, that it 
" matters little what terms are employed by us to describe it. 
" Change the terms | yet the obscurity remains. They 
'* would either have no meaning affixed to them, or be 
*' miderstood in precisely the same sense with those employ- 
" ed for the same purpose before. Had the very terms em- 
" ployed by us to express the doctrine of the Trinity 
" been employed in Scripture, the revelation of the doctrine 
" itself would not have been more distinct or intelligible^ 
" language could not have made that distinct, which we 
*' have not the faculties to comprehend." — "You are re- 
" quired to believe, that these three terms, the Father, the 
" Son, and the Holy Spirit, are all applied in Scripture to 
" the one Supreme God ; that all the actions, oificcs, atlri- 
" butes, which are ascribed to any of these names, are plain- 
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<< ly attributed to» and do truly belong to one and the ttune 
** Divine nature ; that there are such frequent and evident 
^^ assertions in Scripture of the unity of God, and yet Mich 
*^ plain distinctions signified by the terms Father, Son, and 
'^ Holy Ghost, as imply both a perfect unity of nature^ and yet 
^* a distinction in the Godhead; and that this distinction, what- 
*^ ever it may be, is not the same with that which we conceive 
<^ between the attributes of God, nor a mere distinction oi 
*^ name, office, or relation, but some other distinction, of 
^* which we have but a confused conception, and which we 
*^ can express by no particular language. A more accurate 
** acquaintance with spiritual beings, and especially with the 
<< nature of Grod, might develop the mysterious parts of 
<< this doctrine. Till then, we profess our fiiith in than 
*^ only as mysteries." * 

I am not sensible that there is any thing in my volume in^ 
consistent with the modesty of such statements as these* If 
'Mr. Yates chooses still to say, this is ^^ rendering the doctrine 
<^ invulnerable by reducing it to a shadow," he is extremely 
welcome. If it be but a Scripture shadow, — '^ seen as in a 
^< mirror, darkly" — ^it has all the substance which the Divine 
Author of the Bible has diought fit to give it, and therefore 
all that, in our present state, we dare wish it to have. No- 
thing delights Unitarians more than when they prevail with 
Trinitarians to go beyond the limits of the Bible^ and to tiy 
their wits in attempts to explain by &ncifid comparisons^ or 
to demonstrate by metaphysical argumentation, the doctrine 
of the Trinity. If Mr. Yates, then, will insist for explanar 
tions of what I have admitted to be inexplicable, he may. 
I shall follow th^ advice of the king of Israel, << Answer him 

* Venn's Posthumous Sennons, Vol I. Sermon VIII. 
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<< not;" at least till I have acquired, what it is my prayer to 
be enabled to avoid, a little more of Unitarian presmnption. 
In the passage before quoted from my first Discourse, I have 
expressly condemned all such speculations, as worse than un- 
profitable. The following sentences from a subsequent part of 
the same Discourse, are of a similar complexion: << Were we 
*^ to say, that the persons of the Godhead are one and three 
** in the same sense^ we should evidently afiirm what is contrary 
<< to reason; because such a proposition would involve in the 
'< very terms of it an irreconcilable contradiction. But so long 
** as we do not pretend to know or to say, how they are one and 
** h&OD they are three; to prove that we assert what is contrary to 
^< reason, when we affirm that they are both, is, firom the very 
<< nature of the thing, impossible. Por what is it which is to 
" be proved contrary to reason? Upon the supposition made^ 
^^ we cannot tell: it is something which we do not know; of the 
^* nature and circumstances of which we are left in total igno- 
*^ ranee. The truth is, we are lost, completely lost, whenever 
** we begin, in any view ci it whatever, to think about the 
<< Divine essence. We can form no more distinct conception 
<* of a Being that never began to exist, or of a Being that is 
** every where present, and yet is whoUy nowhere, than we 
<* can of one essence, in which there are, and have been from 
^^ eternity, three distinct subsistences." * 

Mr. Yates, as a generous and manly disputant, oughtj as I 
have already said, to have carried these qualifying explanations 
along with him, in interpreting the remainder of my Volume. 
Instead of this, he has introduced another writer; he has at- 
tempted, by such perverse interpretations of my words as have 
been noticed, to make me chargeable with all the grossness and 
presumption of that writer; whose modes of expression I am 

* Discourse L p^ S3. 
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so far from being disposed to adopt and to defend, that I 
consider them as in the highest degree indiscreet and on- 
warrantable^ as (in the phraseology of the law) '^ traodUng 
<< beyond the record:*^ — I should have said being wise above 
what is written^ were it not that I should have appeared to M 
into the common error, of quoting, as from the BiUcy words 
which it does not contain. 



CHAPTER IL 



Having found such disingenuousness in the stateme$U of 
our sentiments themselves, we need not be surprised, if we 
discover similar want of fairness in the comments on them- 
dence by which they are supported. 

To these comments Mr. Yates proceeds in the beginning 
of the second chapter of his Second Part; and he commences 
them with the following most surprising sentence: — 

" I. In the first place, he" (Mr. Wardlaw) <^ objects to the 
'< proof of the unity of God derived from the appearances of 
" the material creation.*' 

This is one of the many parts of Mr. Yates's work at which 
I felt the difficulty of repressing the risings of indignation, 
I could scarcely conceive it possible, that Mr. Yates sari- 
ously believed what he here affirms. — ^Did he really think, 
that, in my remarks on the part of the subject referred to^ it 
was my object to invalidate the doctrine of the Divine UfiUy^ for 
the sake of establishing that of the Trinity^ If he did, then he 
must also have thought, that I, as well as himseli^ consider the 
two doctrines as inconsistent with each other, contrary to my 
own express and frequently repeated declaration; — ^for which 
courtesy let the reader determine the extent of my obligation. 



But did not Mr. Yates know that one object of my first Dis- 
course was to assert and ptwe tlie unity of God; althougli 
the general design of the series of Discourses rendered it un- 
necessary to enlarge on the argument in support of it? — I 
Lave said in the Discourse referred to: — " Whatever may be 
" the views we entertain as to the extent of natural evidence in 
" support of the unity of the Godhead, tliere can be no doubt 
•* that this doctrine forms one of the first and fundamental 
" truths of Divine revelation. It is in many places of the in- 
" spired volume distinctly and plainly affirmed ; and it appears 
" pervading the whole, as one of those great leading princl- 
" pies, to which it owes the peculiarity of its genera! coniplex- 
" ion, and to which all the subordinate parts of the systera 
" bear a constant reference:" — " That the unity of God is a 
" leading doctrine of the Scriptures, and that this doctrine is 
'* pointedly afRnned in the text, as an admonition to the la- 
" raelites against the Polytheism of the surrounding nations, 
" I need not, I apprehend, take lime to prove :" — " The uni^ 
*' of the Godhead is proclaimed in the text in terms fitted to 
" impress the vast importance of tlie doctrine on the minds of"] 
*' the Israelites," &c. 

Now, suppose I had " objected to the proof of the unity of 
" God derived from the appearances of the material creation," 
I have at least most decidedly declared my belief both of its 
reality and importance as an article of revelation. Does Mr. 
Yates, then, think his Jhend, his dear friend, capable of the 
abominable hypocrisy of endeavouring to strengthen the ar- 
gument for the Trinity at the ospense of the evidence for the 
Unity? and that too, at the very moment that he is alBrming 
his belief of the latter as decidedly as his conviction of the 
former? — I am free to say, that if I sawthe doctrine of the Tri- 
nity to be inconsistent with the Divine unity, I should feel 
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the necessity of renouncing the former for the security of the 
hitter. But I fear I must, along with it, renounce those Sciq> 
tures, in which I am satisfied it is so clearly taught; and whidi 
are established to be a revelation from heaven by so ** many 
•* infallible proofe.** 

With regard to the argument for the Divine unity drawn 
from the appearances of the material creation, my object, 
in the few cursory remarks allotted to it, was merely to 
show, in rather an incidental way, that it was not with- 
out its difficulties; and especially, that, however condo- 
sive it might be as handled by philosophers, it was, on 
different accounts, more recondite, and remote from com- 
mon apprehension, than the proof from nature of the ex^ 
istence and petfectiom of Deity. Mr. Yates's illustration 
of the argument, however excellent, might yet be added 
to the extract I have given from Dr. Paley in my first 
Note (A.) in confirmation of the justice of this observation. 
«-»I stated amongst other things, in just hinting the difficul- 
ties attending this argument, that harmony of design^ ev&i 
when fully established, does not necessarily and al once war* 
rant the inference of only one designer ; because " unity of 
<^ counsel may subsist among a plurality of counsellors.'* — 
Of Dr. Paley, from whom this limitation of the argument 
was taken, Mr. Yates says : *< With respect to Dr. Paley, it 
<< should be recollected, that he was (at least professedly) a 
" Trinitarian. His system of Christian faith would incline 
" him to consider uniformity of plan as proving only unify 
« of design maintained by three designers. He therefi>re 
« carries the argument no further than to the proof of unity 
« of counsel." (P. 134..)— Having adopted Dr. Palqr's view 
of the argument, I of course feel myself involved in all this. 
Let us see what its plain meaning is: — it means, 
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1« That ^19^ ^re B^retly conyinoe4 in our own mindsi that 
the. doctrine of the Trinity caanot, after all, be maintained, 
in consistency wfth that of the Divine unity. — This is fake. 

.2. That, being much more atrongly attached to the former 
of these doctrines than to the latter, we feel no great scruple 
at surrendering, or purposely weakening, the evidence of 
the latter, for the sake of supporting the former. " He there-' 
^^Jbrcy' says Mr. Yates, *^ carries the argument no further 
" than to the proof of unity of counsel.'* — This is^equally &lse. 

3. That we profess to believe both the doctrine of the 
Unity, and the doctrine of the Trinity, to be express ar- 
ticles of the Christian revelation ; — and yet our system of 
Christian faith inclines us to doubt and to deny the former, 
and to question, and limit, and invalidate, those proofs from 
nature by which it is confirmed. 

4. Dr. Paley was a ^Trinitarian, " at least prafessedhfj*-^ 
It is here insinuated, that his profession of Trinitarian prin- 
ciples was of at least doubtful sincerity. Be it so. It is 
very likely the suspicion is not entirely without foundation. 
Yet, one should think, it would tequire a person to be a 
very warm friend indeed to Trinitarian principles (on the 
sigsposition of their being at variance with the Divine unity) 
before he would, for the sake of them, intentionally intro- 
duce coniusion and dubiety into any of the arguments for the 
fundamental doctrine of the unity of God. 

5. After all, Mr. Yates has said nothing to show the 
incorrectness of Dr. Pale/s view of the argument. Is it 
not true, that unity of counsel may subsist amongst a plu- 
rality of counsellors? Is it not, then, true also, that from 
the simple consideration of unity of design, it is impossible 
to infer, with conclusive certainty, the existence and ope- 
ration of one designer ? Mr* Yates answers such questions^ 
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by Bubslitatiog an argmnait of a totally dififerent cle8criplloa« 
— namely << the competence of one omnipotent and infinite 
*< Designer to produce every e£fect which is discemibk 
<* throughout the universe^" connected with ^* the priiid- 
<< ple^ that no more causes ought to be supposed than are 
<* necessary to account for the eflPects.*' 

Now, supposing this ground of reasoning unofajectiaDabley 
still my remark would be well-founded, that it is reconditei 
and far from obvious and palpable to the great majority 
of mankind. But further ; though we may be abl^ firom 
dher considerations, to show the absurdity of supposing the 
existence of more than one infinite and almighty Being; 
I am not sure how &t the inference is warrantable from this 
consideration dUme^ — yit, the sufficiency of one such Being to 
account for all discernible effects. The power of one man 
is si^ient to account for the existence of a watch. Yet 
we know we should be wide of the truth, were we to ooo* 
dude that one such agent only was employed in the pro- 
duction of it. And numberless, indeed, amongst mankind^ 
are the instances of such harmony of design and of efiect, 
while there is a plurality of designers and efficient agents. 
How, thai, is the mind, and especially the untutored mind| 
that is a stranger to the reasonings of philosophy, to infer 
mih certainty^ the existence of only one Almighty Agent, 
merely from the circumstance of one only being nec es sary 
to account for existing effects ? 

The remarks under this last particular are introduced 
merely by the way. They belong to the doctrine of the Di- 
vine unity; with that of the Trinity they really have no 
connexion. Mr. Yates may allege what he pleases about 
my system of Christian faith inclining me to consider uni- 
formity of plan as proving only unity of design, maintained 
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<< by three desigfien :" but 1 feel myself entitled to be believ- 
ed, both by Mr. Yates and by every other person, when I 
assure himi that when, in writing my observations on the 
proofe firom nature of the unity of God, I introduced Dr. 
"PaiefB qualification of the argument derived from harmony 
of design, I had no thought of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in my mind ; that the possibility never once entered my ima- 
gination, of Mr« Yates, or any other reader, mistaking or per- 
verting my remarks on this point, in the manner he has dcme ; 
that I am as firm a believer in the unity of God as Mr. Yates 
himself; that I hold, in connexion with this, the doctrine 
of a threefold distinction in the Divine essence, because the 
infipired records assure me of its existence; that, while I 
cannot pretend to explain haw this distinction subsists, and 
haw it is consistent with unity, I beUevCi on the authority 
which affirms both, tliat there is no contradicticni between 
them, and reckon it quite enough, that, from the nature of 
the case, as one entirely beyond the comprehension of our 
minds, such contradiction can never bepraoedm 

Mr. Yates next proceeds to the argument in support of a 
{durality of persons in the Godhead, fix>m the plural termina- 
tion of Aldm, Adnim, and other Hebrew names for God. 

The force of this argument should be viewed as arising ra- 
ther frcHn the combined efiect of the different considerations 
which I have so briefly touched upon. Mr. Yates takes them 
one by one^ makes a distinct and formal argument for me out 
of each of them, discusses them in this insulated state, so as 
to prevent the reader from observing the support which they 
mutually affiird to each other. 

Let us take his remarks, however, as they stand. 

He first of all thinks it necessary, formally to acquit me 
ci any intention to bwrksque the Scriptures^ in givip^ l» a 
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** translation'* or << version" of my text, ^< Hear, O Israel, 
^ Jehovah our Gods (Aleim) is one Jehovah.** — ^Now, sorely 
Mr. Yates could hardly fail to be aware^ that I never meant 
to propose this as a preferable translation or version of this 
and similar passages; but used the term Gods in the phiral, 
for no other purpose than to show to the eye of the mere 
English reader^ that the Hebrew jlleim was in that number. 
I had originally written it, and perh^s it would have been 
better to have kept it so^ — ^< Jehovah, our Aleim {Gods J is 
" one Jehovah." 

Mr. Yates goes on to observe — ^< 1. First, if tfaie plural 
^* tennination of Aleim, &c. indicates plurality at all, it de« 
'^ notes not only a plurality of persons or subsistences, but a 
*^ plurality (^Gods; for on this supposition, Mr. Wardhw^s 
'^ translation is undoubtedly correct, ^ Jehovah, oar Gods! 
^' But this, I presume, is more than even Trinitarians will be 
« disposed to admit" (P. 135.) 

Yes, indeed. It is more, certainly, than eoen Trinitarians, 
with all their voracious credulity, are disposed to admit. My 
very first remark on the text was in these words: ^< IJnitjf a$td 
^^ plurality are both here asserted ; and the plurality is empho' 
'^ ticaUy declared to be consistent with the unity!* (P. 12.) 
The unity is not disputed. It is affirmed in the Scriptures:— it 
is pointedly asserted in the very text on which the observations 
are founded : — it is alike maintained by Trinitarians and Unita- 
rians. The only inference that can be drawn, if any is to be 
drawn at all, from the plural name for God, is, that this iini^ 
is a unity of such a nature as admits distinction; that God ib one, 
but that, at the same time, there is a plurality in the Godhead. 
The text itself, in which the Divine unity is so p^emptorily 
idfirmed, necessarily precludes all inference beyond this* 

2. Mr. Yates next quotes a rule^ as <^ resolving the whole 

5 
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<< mystery," from *^ that useful book the Hebrew Grammar.^ 
The rule quoted in this tone of sarcastic triumph is:— 
<< Words that express dominion, dignity, majesty, are com- 
'< monly put in the pluraL" 

On this I observe, 1st The rule, siq^posing it to fe one, 
is, beyond all doubt^ stated in terms by far too general. If 
it were a rule of any tiling like common application, one should 
expect to find it in all the Hebrew Grammars. Now, al- 
though I find it in Wilson, and in Robertson, I do not find 
it in Parkhurst, nor in Pike, nor in an anonymous grammar 
used by the teacher from whom I got the rudiments of the 
language. This appears somewhat strange as to a common 
rule of ^fntax* 

2dly. All the instances adduced of the application of this 
mle^ in which the reference is to Jehomh^ must be set aside as 
not at all in point. It is from these that njoe derive our evi- 
dence: and therefore^ to bring forward these, as exemplifica- 
tions of a rule, which is allied to subvert this evidence^ is 
to beg the question in dispute. The rule^ if established, must 
be established fix>ih other cases. — Now the particular words 
enumerated by Wilson are, Aleim, Gods^ Adnim, Lords^ 
'BoLJMf HudmndSf Masters: — and the exemplification of the 
Tule which he adduces, is Isa. liv. 5. << For thy Maker (Heb. 
** Makers) is thy Husband (Heb. Husbands) Jehovah (God) 
*< of hosts is -his name,*^ &c.— one of the very passages on 
which we ground our inference;^ and which, therefore, can 
never go to dii^rove that inference, until it has been otherwise 
shown, that the [Arasieology is common in Hebrew syntax, 
and that there is nothing at all peculiar in the case of its ap- 
plication to Jehovah. The remark apfdies to all passages si- 
milarly circumstanced. 

Sdly. If the rule were one o{ common af^lication, we might 
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reasonably expect to find frequent instances of all the wvmb 
mentioned by Wilson occurring in the plural, with a unguiar 
application. Yet the only instances of Bol, when it signifies 
a /tusband, (and indeed of any of the different Hebrew w(»ds 
so translated in our common version,) occurring in the plural, 
are^ so far as I have been able to discover, two in number,-^viSi 
Isa. liv. 5. already quoted, and Jer. xxxL 32.; in both of whiclit 
it is rather singular, the application happens to be to Jekovah^^^ 
As to the same word, when used to signify a master or otDiMr, 
the instances of its occurrence, when considered as exempli- 
fications cSdominiorij dignity ^ and majesty^ are somewhat cu- 
rious. . It is applied, Exod. xxi. 28. xxii. 11. to the <^ aama^ 
of an ox, or an ass, or a sheep ; and in Isa. L S. to the ^^fluif- 
<^ ter^* of an ass : in which places it is in the plural number. I 
am not sure that the plural form of it occurs in this aooeptft- 
tion any where else. There is a high degree^ no doubt^ of 
dondniony dignity^ and majestyy in being the pn^rietor of an 
ox, or an ass, or a sheep ; a degree eminently worthy of a de- 
parture from the ordinary established principles of language 
to express it. I should think it, for my own part, moreaimpk 
and reasonable to conclude, that since, throughout the contest 
of the passages referred to, the word, nsiken not in constructimi 
with the pronoun siiffix^ is in the singfdarnumber^ and only aa- 
sumes an apparently ^f<raZ form, when in such constructioii, (a 
variation not readily accounted for on the principles of the rub 
in question; the dominion of the master over his ox or hia aaa^ 
and his dignity as its possessor, continuing the same}-— either 

that BoLi is used as a singular form of the noun, when in 
these circumstances of regimen *, or that amyier in the singular, 

* Grouaset, in his Commentairii Lingua Ebrcdcee (to which my attention has 
been directed since writing the above), in a long and ingenious defence of the aigu- 
ment for a plurality of persons in the Godhead from, the plural form of K^oh '"*, 
expresses, I obsenre, asimilar opinion:—** Nam ad id," says hc^ « allegantur die- 
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and cfwners in the plural, are med promiflcnoasly, because 
an ox, or an ass, at a sheep, may be the prc^)erty either of 
one owner, or of more than one. 

^ihly. With respect to the word Adnim, to which Mr. Yates 
confines his examples of the rule; — it is, first of aU, to be 
noticed, that in no one of the instances which are adduced by 
him, does it occur in its fiill plural form, Adnim. It is, in 
every one of them, in a state of r^imen with some pronomi- 
nal affix, and appears in the form Adni. I am not quite 
such a Tyro as to be ignorant that the kem of the plural ter- 
mination is dropt in such circumstances. But I find Adni 
considered by some Hebrew grammarians as a form of this 
noun in the singular number. 

Thus, Parkhurst: << 9. ^ postfixed is formative in some 
<< nouns, both substantive, as ^*tn, (Adni) Lord, ^b fruit; and 
« adjective," &c. Thus, too, Pike: " arric 3tm, ^stk, (Adni) a 
^* Master, a LcMrd^ a Sustainer.'' — AUix^ also, in his .<< Judg- 
<< ment of the Jewish Church against the IMtarians,'' (a scarce, 
and, in some respects, a valuable work) says : << This notion <^ 
« plurality must hate sunk deep into the minds of the Jews^ 
<* seeing they have constantly read the word JeJiaoahj which 
<« is singular, with the voweb of the word Adonai^ ^prfiich is 
^ plural, instead of Adoni, vMek is dr^ular.** (I^Bge 182.) 
abo^ for the opinicm of another learned Hebrean, the 
Note. 



tiones Boliy Adoni, constructs sic aut cum affiiis; sed dubitari potest amoB 
flint yere singulareSy quibus % ex proprio quodam ingenio (ut pr p epo sili o rii Va 
%^M)aocNieat: (quod etkuninfiEaitase habere ostendatur:) hicantenH nuUumde 
nominis Aleixn pluralitate dubium est.*' — Gwaetu Commu Ling. Ebr» p. 51. 
AmsteL 1702^ — ^Wilson himself (p. 152 of his grammar) mentions the words ]for 
F^ker, Brother, and FiUher-4n4aWf as aswiming led before the aflizes; *paM 
thif Father^ VHM his Brother, rTDH her Father^inrlavi. May notJBoL be another 
instance of the same kind? — In a note, too, page 264^ he siqrs — " led is often 
added to prepositions and adveibs, evphomif confa.** May aoClliis be the case 
with other words besides? 
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The only instance in which I find Adnim in its campEete 
and decidedly plaral form, and yet translated by the singular 
(with exception of those which relate to Jehovah), occurs in 1 
Kings xxi. l7. *' These have no master^* (Heb. mastem) in 
which case, although the expression refers to the fall of Ahab^ 
we yet should not feel as if the sense were very palpably vkk 
lated, OS to the state to which his fall reduced the pecqpl^ at 
though the plural had been retained in the translation. 

5thly. Had the rule in question been a common idiom of the 
language, we might very reasonably have expected to find it 
in application, in the case of such words as King, Priiioe» 
Ruler, and many others of a similar description, which ooo- 
vey the ideas of dominion, dignity, and majesty, surely modi 
more impressively than the word used for the owner or mas- 
ter of an ox or an ass. No such instances, however, are ad- 
duced. 

6thly. While the commonness cli this rule or idiom is fiur irom 
being established by the facts in the practice of the languagei 
I almost wonder that it should not : — because it appears to 
me, that an idiom of this kind would find an origin so natural, 
in the very circumstance of the name of the One God in tbiee 
persons having a plural form. In Him are concentrated all the 
ideas we can form, and infinitely more, of dominion, dignity, 
and majesty. And, in these circumstances, it might have been 
highly natural for the Hebrews, to give a plural terminatioii 
to other words in their language, expressive of similar quali- 
ties and attributes. 

S. The last observation is applicable, with particular forces 
to the case oi false gods. It is surely not at all a surprising 
thing, that when the plural name has been applied to the 
true God, it should be used also in application to the idola of 
the heathen. There is nothing more wonderful in the name 
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being satised in He plural Jhrm^ than in its betng-so used at 
all. The same principle which accounts for the name Gon 
being giv^i to heathoQ Deities at ally will equally well account 
for its being given to them in the particular form in which it 
is applied to the true Ood. — ^* We know that an idol is no- 
« thing in the world, and that there is no other God but one." 
Yet the name of God is given to them in the Scriptures, in ac- 
commodation to the false conceptions and customary phraseo- 
logy of their deluded worshippers. We never think of infer- 
ring that idols in. g^oeral possess divinity, firom their being 
called Godss — and neither do we infer, on the same princi- 
ple, plurality in the partiKailar idol, from the plural name of 
the One God bang used Ja speaking of it— •The circum- 
stance of the (Jural name being applied to individual idols, 
does not, therefore^ by any means << iham ikejutilihf^ of the 
reasoning against which Mr. Yates argues ; because^ if the 
name was first given to the true God, and then transferred 
in its application to &lse Gods, the cause of its aasuming the 
plural form in its frimary implication, may, after all, have 
been what we allege^ the threefold distincticMi in the Divine 
Unity. — And, if these remarks be well founded, the reason, 
which accounts forthe use of the plural name of God, when 
a fidse Deity is spoken o^ will, of course, account also for 
the occurrence, on such occasicms, of any peculiarities of syn- 
tactical phraseology which arise out of it. 

4. Mr. Yates mentions, that many of the most learned 
Trinitarians have rejected the argument from the plural form 
of the name of God. — Who these many are, I am not at pre» 
sent very careful to inquire. The argument may be a tolerably 
sound one after all;' — even although Calvin himself should 
have questioned it. << That celebrated man," says Mr. Yates, 
'< had too much learning, and too much sense, to build his 
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^ system cm such a sandy fimndation.''-- The answer to diis 
isy So have xee. We do not build our tystem on this fimnda- 
tion. It is only one consideration amongst manyi which nm- 
tnally derive and communicate strength to <me another. . E- 
▼en if Mr. Yates should make out this to be sand, we have 
abundance of solid rock besides. — ^^With respect to JAaitiiiig 
(that is, Hebren learning — the only description of leamiiig 
that has to do with the case) we have higher anthoritiea on 
olir side than Calvin. 

The following is the condusicm to which Oonsset drawalui 
argument, in the learned work before referred to: *< Ex hii 
** sequitur pluralem de Deo locutionem propria ac in tota vi 
<< sua snmendam, ut idiomatis Ebraicae linguae obtemperttor; 
<^ ideoque btendum esse iUam pluralitatem in Deo diaertis- 
** sim^ et validissimd asseri." Omm. Ling. Ebr. p. 58.^-* 
<< From these considerations it foUows, that the plnral torn 
^ of speech concerning Grod, is tobe taken strictly and in its 
<< full foro^ if we would comply with the idiom of the Hebrew 
^ tongue ; and that therefore it ought to be acknowledged, 
« that by this phraseology, plurality in Deity is most distiacdy 
<^ and strongly affirmed." — In the same connexion he ex- 
presses himself in these remarkable words : — << At inquis^ pin- 
<< ralitati isd obstat Dei natura. Ego, contra, qui sds ? phi 
*^ valet locutio Dei qui scit, quam ratiocinatio tna, qui nes- 
<' cis. Regeris, sunt aliae causae pluralis locutionis. Ego re- 
<f pono, propria et naturalis ejus causa est rerum insignitamm 
'cpluralitas: ex ea venire solet pluralis forma nominia^ nee 
<< efficaciori modo ilia indicari potuisset quam locutione ista 
'< et diserta et solenni. Omnls ergo humilis verbi Dei disd- 
^< pulns, quid iUe dicat, bona fide, excipere studens acquies- 
«« cat" Ibid. p. 52. <« But you will say. This plurality is 
^ inoonsbtent with the nature of God. I ask, in retoniy 
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'< How do yoa know that? The declaration of God, who 
** knaaoSf is of more weight than your reasoning, who do not 
<f kncfm. There are other causes, yon retort, of aplnral form 
^ of speech. I answer, its prc^)er and natural cause is plu- 
<f raiiQr in the things signified. It is from this that the plu- 
^< ralformof a noun usuaUv arises; nor could it have been in- 
*< dicated m a manner more effectual than by this description of 
<< phrase^ at once elegant and consistent with use. Let every 
<< humble learner, therefore, of the word of God, settle it in 
^> his wnif to recdre, in sincerity and truth, whatever he 
>< may dictate." 

Kennicott himself, that master ii^ Hebrew literature^ main- 
tains the validity of our arguments In mentioning the facts 
reqpecting the construction of Aleim, when used as the name 
of the true God^ I took for granted the correctness of the or- 
dinary statement, that it is sometimes connected with pA/ra^ 
fferbSf a» well as with plural adjectives and pronounis. In the 
fdlowing passage^ Kennicott denies the accuracy of this state- 
moit, and places the^argument in a difi^nt and interesting 
light :---^ Marsilius Fidnus, qui etiam medio sec. 15. flomit, 
f ^ in tractatu de ChristiaiMixeligione, cap. SO. ait— se.m dupt^ 
** taticnibus adversus Judaos trandatione LXX. Interpretum U^ 
<^ benter uHyUt eos ^egiis iUustrium Judteonan amUs convinceret. 
f * Hujus viri anaotatio, qttam statim proferemus, respidt rem 
« coMderattone diglusaimam, qoamvis earn ipse leviter attige- 
'^ rk.. Est autem hsec — Jungiiurnomen Deipkarale verbopltara^ 
*< U in Beg. Ub. 2. * Qjue est gens^ utpopidus IsraS / propter 
^< qvam ivit Dbus.' Veritas, Heb. didt ivxrunt Dii« Dicere de* 
'^buisset, tria dari loca in quibus verbum mmejdurale est, licet 
>< ibi nominativus Aleim de tmo vero Deo certisdm^ intelligent 
:^< dus sit. Tria loca sunt Gen. xx. 1 3.; xxxv. 7.; et 2 Sam. vii. 
'< 2S. Notatu quidem dignum est, hanc diflferentiam fisre semper 

M 
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" observari ; scilicet, quando plurale hoc nomen Aleim He falsis 
" diis usnrpatur, verbum ipsi annexum plurale est ; et qiiando 
" de Deo adhibetur, verbum est singtUare. Argumentum vero 
" hac cliiferentia nixum, sa^ius adhibitum od probandam pla- 
" ralitaiem, et tamen unitatejit, in Numine Divino, non valet 
" conclusc, nisi verba, in unum omnia, hoc modo annexa, si'n- 
*' gidaria vel nunc sint, vel olim fuerint. Turn cnim deniqoe, 
'* quando probatum est, banc regulam scribcndi, prorsus pecu- 
"liarem, ab omnibus Scriptoribiis Divinis, et in BJngulis ex- 
" emplis observari — turn deniqne, inquam, argumentum inde 
" petes firmum, atque (uti videtur) minime ref^Uendum. Mo- 
" mentiigiturhaudlevisest, sinotetur, triarerba,hujus regulse 
" exceptiones, pro certo esse corrupta : quum horum duo prio- 
" ra ab omnibus, quotquot reperiri potiienmt, Pentateuclii Sa- 
" mitritani exeinplis corrigantur; tertiumque corrigitur a loco 
" parallelo in ipso textu Hebraico 1 Chron. xvii.2)."— "Marsi- 
" lius Ficinus, who also flourished in the middle of the X5th 
" century, in a treatise on the Christian religion, chap. SOdt, 
"says — that in disputing against the Jews, he made liberal 
" use of the translation of the Seventy, that he might over- 
" come them with the excellent weapons of eminent country- 
" men of their own. The remark of this writer, which we ra^ 
•' about to notice, respects a matter highly worthy of con- 
" sideration, although he himself has touched it but lightly. 
•' It is this — In the 2d Book of Kings" {in our Bibles the 2d 
Book of Samuel,) " the plural name of God is joined to a 
" plural verb — ' What nation is like the people Israel, fttt 
" which God weht, &c.'— in the original Hebrew, Gods 
" WENT,— He ought to have said, that three passages are ad- 
*' duced, in which the verb is now in the plural number, al- 
" though in all of them the nominative Aleim is, without 
"controversy, to be understood of the one true God. The 
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<< three passages ar^ Gea. xx. 13.; xxxv. 7.; and 2 Sam. viL 23. 
<< It is well desendng^noticef that the following distinction 
(< is almost inFariably observed; namelyf when this plural name 
<< Aleih is used to signify,^i2;^ GodSf the verb connected with 
<< it is plitralf but when it is a designation of God himself, 
^ the verb is 6zngtdar. But the argument which rests on this 
^ distinction, frequently adduced to .prove plurality and yet 
<< unity in the Godhead, is not conclusively valid, unless all 
'< the verbs, without exception, which are so coiinected, 
<< either mm are singular ^ or isxre so originally. Then, how- 
** ever, wheh it has been shown, that this rule of writing, so 
^< entirely peculiar, is observed by all the sacred penmen, 
*^ and in every instance^ — then, I say, you will obtain from 
<< the circumstance an argument, well founded, and, as it 
<< seems to me, inci^ble ofrdfiitation. It is, th^efore^ of no 
^amall consequence Jta observe^ that the three verbs, in the 
<< cases of exception to this rule^ are unquestioiaably comipt 
*^ readings; the two former being corrected by all the copies 
<^ which have- yet been discovered -of the Samaritan Fenta- 
<< teuch ; and the third by the parallel passage in the Hebrew 
<« text itsd^ 1 Chion. xvii. 21." (Dissert. Gener. p. 48. $• 100.) 
Mr. Yates, with a contemptuous appeal to << those who 
^( have learned Hebrew," is pleased to school me for speak- 
ing of theplui^l name for God, and of certain constructions 
icopnected with it, as anomalies, or irregularities. (Pages 136. 
iSS.)— <Does Mr. Yates, then, deny the .existence of any 
principles of general grammar f If their existence is admitted, 
tbsn peculiar, idioms, even although uniform in their use 
in the particular language where they occur, are, with refer- 
ence to such principles, in strict propriety of q)eech, xmonuu 
lous or irregular. And it becomes a matter of curious and 
sometimes interesting i^ieculation, to trace such idioms to 
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thdr reqpecdve origins. Eyen if Mr. Yates had made it 
out that the constructions in question were agreeable to a fM»- 
form rule of Hebrew syntax, they would still be deviations' 
from the principles of general grammar, and, in this view, 
anomalous. But we have seen that, so &r from the rule which 
he quotes being uniform, he has not made it out to be' 
even common : so that I am still warranted to say, that in' 
Hebrew syntax itself the constructions in question ane ono- 
maUes^ or irregidarities. — In the latter of die two ifii ifafi c es» 
indeed, in which he finds fimlt with me for so caUing then^ 
he fiilly admits that they are^ after all, what he had just 
before denied them to be :*^ . ' 

<< In the third place,'' says he^ ^< Mr. Wardkw argues 
<f for a plurality of persons in the Godhead, from the 
'< construction of the Hebrew names for Ciod with veriSf 
«< sometimes in the singular number, and sometimes in the 
<^ plurfd. This construction he calls an anomdhf or irre^ 
^ gdarity. But those who have learned Hebrew lo&aiw, 
^^ that, when a 'plural noun is used to denote a 5«figfe ob: 
'^ ject (which is the case in various instances) the verb is 
^^ sometimes put in the plural, out of r^ard merely to 
<< the plural termination of the noun." (P. 1S8.)— This 
is curious. He had before quoted with triumph the mk 
— ^^ Nouns that express dominion, dignity, majesty, aie 
<' commonly put in the plural." Now, we know diat the 
occurrence^ in the Hebrew Scriptures, of words expresuve 
of such qualities, is very frequent : — ^yet here, in lieu of 
his common nde^ we have the reduced and qualified phrase 
^logy> — ** it is the case in various instances" And with 
respect to the construction of such nouns with verbs in 
the plural, he says — "the verb is sometimes put in the 
*^ plural, out of regard merely to the plural termination of 
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*' the noun." — Now surely ihat which is done only in va- 
rious instances, and sometimes, is admitted to be a deviatioa - 
from the customary practice, or established usages of the 
language ; — that is, to be an anomali/ or irregiilariti/. 

I now come to Mr, YnteB's strictures on the passages in 
whioh Deity is represented as speaking of himself in the plu- 
ral number: — ■" Let us make man in our image, after ow 
likeness" — " Let us go down, and there confound their lan- 
guage:" — " Whom shall I send, and who will go for usf" 

My first remark here is, that Calvin, that " celebrated man," 
had neither ko much learning, nor so much sense as to reject 
the argument for the Trinity derived from these, — " Scio," 
says he, " multis nasutis ludibrio esse, quod ex verbis Mobib 
*' personarum distinctionem elidmLis, ubi Deum sic loquentem 
•' inducit, Faciamvs haminem ad imagineni nostram, Vident ta- 
" men pii lectores quam frigide et anepte hoc velut colloquium 
« induceret Moses, nisi Hibessent in uno Deo plures persons^ 
" Jam quos alloquitur pater, certum est fiiisse increatos : nihil 
** vero increatum excepto ipso Deo, et quidem uno, &c." •— ' 
*' I am aware that our inferring a distinction of persons from 
« the words of Moses, when he introduces God as saying, 
*' ' Let us make man in our image,' has been matter of mock- 
*• ery to many scoffers. The pious reader, however, will be 
'* sensible how t^nely and inappropriately this would be in- 
" troduced by Moses in the form of conversation, unless there 
*' subsisted a plurality of persons in the one God. Those 
" whom the Father now addresses were without doubt un- 
*' created; — but nothing is uncreated excepting God, and 



' Godii 



' &c. 



My next observatio 



, that when Mr. Yates represents 



* Institutes, B. I. Cb. 13. Sect. 34. 
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us as BettJDg these three texts in opposition to the " thou- 
sands and tens of thousands" of passages which, by the use of 
tingidar pronouns, imply the unity of God, he forgetSj or 
rather tries to make his reader forget, that "UDe see no oppo- 
sition between the thousands and the three ; — that we con- 
sider the distinction implied in the three to be a distinction 
I perfectly consistent with the unity implied in the thousands ■ 
I md that we are as decided friends to the latter as to the former. 
Wr.Yatessays, in anotherpart ofhis work, (p,59.) — "Whea 
" God appears to Abraham, he thus speaks {Gen. xvii. I, 2.) 
*' ' / am the Almighty God ; walk before nie and be thou per- 
I ** feet : and I will make mi) covenant between me and thee.' 
L * To represent the address of more persons than one, the fol- 
w lowing language would liave been employed; We are the 
" Almiglity God (or Almighty Gods) ; walk before us, and 
•* be thou perfect j and we will make our covenant between 
" us and thee." — But this supposed language is precisely par- 
faUel to the language under discussion. We say that such 
language in the three passages in question does imply plura- 
lity of persons ; while at the same time, the unity of God be- 
ing so decidedly a doctrine of the same Book, we conclude 
that this plurality must (although in a way inexplicable by 
us) be consistent with unity. But what does Mr. Yates? He 
states the language which wotdd be used if a plurality of per- 
sons were intended ; and yet, when such language is used, he 
refuses to admit that it has any reference to plurality at all, 
and endeavours to explain it as ffie latiguage of niajeshf. 
But alas 1 if this same language of majesty be also the lan- 
guage which would have been used, if three persons (by 
which Mr. Yates means three gods) had been intended ; what 
a cloud would in that case have been thrown over the evi- 
dence for the fundamental article of the Divine uni^, if the 



Iflngaage of inqesty had been uniform^ eniployed by the 
Great Snpremel 

In oppootion to the Unitarim ei^lanation of the three 
texts above quoted — ^I had alleged, m the first place, that 
<< it 18 not consistent with fact, that the Supreme Being is 
** ever lepresented in the Scriptures as using this particular 
^ style;''— that is, the plural number as the language of ma- 
jesty. — " By this assertion,'' says Mr. Yates, « he (Mr. W.) 
^ only takes for granted the thing to be proved." (Page 1 4? 1 .)•— 
If the three passages themselves be considered as incltided in 
the assertioph Mr. Yates is perfectly correct ; and I frankly 
udmit the inadvertent inaccuracy of my expression. It is 
stOl tme, however, that all the rest of the Bible is against the 
interpretation of these three passages as the language of ma- 
jesty : for it is still true, that no other instances of this style of 
ea^Mession oocur, sad especially in those *^ most sublime and 
'* solemn portions' of Holy Writ, in which the Divine Majes- 
<< ty of heaven and earth is introduced as speaking;'' where, 
sarely, if any wbere^ we might have expected to find it The 
alignments, therefore^ on this point, in a comparative view, 
Sliind fbiis ^— '11% can bring forward a multitude ci passages 
Aom other parts of Scripture^ which agree in proving that 
ihA Son and the Holy Spirit are God as well as the Father ; 
Am is, Aat there is in the Divine unity a distinction or plu-i 
raKty of pcnons: and we think it reasonable, to consider the 
psFtienliav tepvessions in question as arising also firom the ex- 
iBtenbe <if 4liis distinction, and as corroborative proofs of its 
reaHty. Omr opponents, on the contrary, interpret these ex«- 
' pfeMOSA as the language of majesty; but they can produce no 
etiher passages throughout the Scriptures, not even in those 
parts of them where it might most naturally be expected, in 
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which the blefsed Ood ecaplojB^ thii sfyle. Letihe leidar, 
then, determine between the two ddes of the caae^ 

I had said, in the second place, that ^ this was not^ in 
^< point of fact, the style of the kings of the earth themselfiei 
<< in the time of Moses; and that no instance of it coaU be 
<< produced from the whole Bible.'^ 

In oppositicm to the latter part of this assertion, Mr. YaleB 
produces the examples of Rehoboam, ot Artaxerzesy «f 
Christ, and of Paul. — With i^^ard to Paul, it ii suffident to 
observe^ that when he uses (he plural praootms, Wef tii, trntf in 
^ expressing hb own feefings and condition,'' he may Bstmal- 
ly be supposed to include fellow labourers as pardcipatiag m 
those feelings and in that condition; such fellow labonfws i» 
those whom he frequently associates with himself at the oaft> 
mencement of his letters: — << Paul, and Sosthenes,'' 1. Cor. i 
1. >—^^ Paul and Timothy,'' 2 Cor. i. 1. :— << Paul and Tdbo- 
thens," PhiL L 1«: — ^^ Paul and Sihranus and Timotheoai^ 
1 Thess. L 1.: 2 Hiess. I 1. &c. 

As ta the instance adduced of Jesus Christ using the algls 
in question, viz. John iii. II. ^ We speak that which wt 
^< know, and testify that which we have seen^ and ye receive 
<< not our witness;'' — ^it is &r from being a clear and dedsife 
one. When Christ, in this same sentence, addresses an Mi' 
viduid by the pronoun ye^ evidently including <aAaf^ aloBg 
with Nicodemus^ is it perfectly certain that in using the pfo- 
noun t»f, he does not include others along with himself?'*- 
Some accordingly understand him as associating with faia om 
the testimony of the Baptist:— others conceive that he indudes 
the testimony of the Father and of the Spirit: (compare 
John viii. 18.: xv. 26.: — ^while others still, think it more 
simple and natural to interpret the language as that of au- 
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thorily.* Something forcible might be suid in support of 
each of these explanations : and, at the risk of having pre- 
judice imputed to me as the source of my indecision, I pro- 
fess myself at a loss to deterniioe which of them should have 
the preference. 

Mr. Yates's commentary on the case of Rehoboam appean 
to me quite inconsistent with the character of that foolish and 
self-wilLed prince, as developed by his conduct. In consulting 
the old men, he uses the singular number : — " How do ye 
*' advise that / may answer this people?" — " But when he 
" consults the young men," says Mr. Yates, " he assumes a 
" higher tone, and loys, ' What counsel give ye, that isoe may 
" answer this people ?' " — Now it seems to me, on the contrary, 
that Rehoboam was aware of the prudence of these aged 
counselloi's of his father, and had a pretty shrewd guess of 
the kind of advice he was likely to get from them. He did 
not like the old greybeards, and contemned the moderation 
of their counsels. He had more of the imperious self-will, 
than of the modest diffidence of youth. It ia natural, ther&< 
fore, to suppose, that, if he waa stately to either, it should 
have been to these old men. With his young companions^ 
who were brought up with him, with whom he was in ha- 
bits of intimacy, who knew his character, and were anare 
what kind of advice would be most agreeable, — he probably, 
instead of assuming "a higher tonef' assumed the style of 
Jiimiliarityt associating them with himself and speaking of the 
answer he should give to the people, as given by them as well 
As by himself, because given by their cowisel. — The reader 
may judge for himself between the two views. 

The only remaining instance is that of ArtaxerXes, Ezra 
iv. 18. " The letter which ye sent unto us hath been phun- 

• 8w DoJiiridge. Nol, ift loc. 
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<* ly read before me.''— Although it is a circumitanoe goiii»* 
what UDgular that the. Royal style should be assumed and re- 
linquished within the compass of this short sentence I shall 
admit this to be a solitary instance in the Bible, of the plaral 
number being used by a king^ when qpeaking in his own 
person; and shall give up, as thus far too unqualified, the 
assertion, that no one instance of this was to be fiiund in the 
Scriptures. Here is one. Valeat quantum valere potest. 

Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Yates, Artaxerzet did not 
live in die days of Moses ;— -and therefore my other assertion 
*' thatthepluralstylewasnotthestyleof the kings of the earth 
<< in his time,'' which is the one immediatdy in point to the 
present argument, stands entirely unaffected by the instanccw 
On ilus assertion, indeed, Mr. Yates attempts to make himenlf 
witty at my expense. But his wit CeJIs very hnrmlms tdmm 
imbeUe^ sine ictu. My documents^ as both he and every other 
reader were perfectly aware, are the writings of Moses him^ 
self. If the style was then hi use, it might be expected we 
should find some traces of it there. But nothing of the kind 
is discoverable; and yet this writer is supposed to ascribe 
the words in question to Jehovah, on the principle of the plu- 
ral style being the customary style of majesty ; and even to 
introduce him as using them, when there was not a king 
or a human being in existence on the earth. 

Mr. Yatte doses his observations on these three passages in 
the following words : — << It is agreeable to the established 
<* usages of speech, for a single person to employ the pluiml 
<^ pronouns, we^ usj owr^ in order to denote his digni^ and 
<< authority, whereas there is no - rule, according to which 
€c several persons can speak of themselves by the use of the 
<^ singular pronouns, I^ me^ my. Let the considerate and 
^ serious inquirer^ therefore, make his choice; whether he vrill 
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<^ yield to theaatbority of thousands and tens of thousands of 
<< passages; which teach that God is only one person, and un» 
<< derstand the three exceptions to the general language of the 
^ Scriptures as phrases employed to denote the mqesty of the 
<< speaker; or whether he wiH^on die odisr hand, adhere to 
'* the literal meaning of these three passages, and consequently 
'< set at defiance those thousands and texis of thousands of other 
'< passages, which cannot, by any rules of grammar, or ca* 
^< nons of criticism, 5be reconciled to the orthodox doctrine 
<< of a plurality of persons in the Godhead." (Page 14d.) 

This is, no doubt, '< the language of majesty /' but it 
wants a quality infinitely better, the quality of << simplicity 
•* and godly sincerity." — How often must Mr. Yates be re- 
minded, that the Divine vnity is as essential an article of the 
<< orthodox" faith, as of its opposite? Forget what he may^ 
he never forgets to forget this. The serious inquirer need 
not <* set at defianei^ the thousands of passages, which assert or 
imply the unity of God. God foibid that he should ! The 
denial of that doctrine would be an error of still more alarm- 
ing magnitude, than the denial -of the distinction of persons 
in the Godhead. According to the {ninciples b^nre laid 
down, he may hold both doctrines, as matters of Divine re- 
velation, without pretending to ^comprehend the manner of 
their consistency. If our views of the Bible be just, the unity 
of Grod is not rightly held, unless it be hdid as a unity that 
consists with, and invcdves a threefold distinction; and, on the 
other hand, the doctrine of thk distinction is essentially per- 
varted, unless it be held in inseparable connexion with the 
Divine unity. 

With regard to that remarkable text. Gen. iii. 22. which 
I cannot but consider as belonging to the same class with the 
other three, Mr. Yates disjoins it firora them, and adopts a 



difTerent principle of solution for the difficulty whicli it pre- 
sents to his gyslem: — 

" Behold the man is become as one of us, to know good 
'* and evil." 

On this text, Mr. Ynles Uius writes : — " Tlie expression 
'* ONE oir us evidently alludes to more persons, or intelligent 
" beings, than one. But to prove that they were persons in 
" t/ie Godliead is impossible. The only attribute which they 
" are afiirmcd to possess is the knowledge of good and evil. 
" If, therefore, it be conceded, tliat there are any intelligent 
" beings, inferior to the supreme Deity, who resemble man 
" in the capacity trf distinguishing between good and evil, to 
" them, we may reasonably suppose, the allusion was made. 
" That there are such beings is evident, among other passages, 
" from the 5th verse ofthischapter, which accords remarkably 
" with that under review, and directly points to its true inter- 
" pretation; ' In the day ye eat thereof, then your eyes shall 
" be opened, and ye shall be as Gods, (or angels) knaming (•uod 
" and evil.' The assertion, therefore, ' the man is become as 
''one of us,' signifies, not diat the man was become like 
" one of the persons in the Godhead ; but that he was be- 
" come like one of the persons in ike ieavetibf host, resembling 
" them in the knowledge of good and evil," (Pages 143, 14i.) 

On this singular passage I observe, 

1st. Itis here admitted (tor how indeed could it be denied?) 
that these words imply the idea of plurality ; and that they 
are incapable of being interpreted on the principle adopted 
for the three former texts, as being the language of majesty, 
used by one person. — 

2dly. The introduction, in this way, of a different principle 
of interpretation, is arbitraty in the extreme. — The same 
persons who are represented as saying, " Let us make many" 



ought, on all reasonable principles of exposition, to be under^ 
stood as also speaking here — *' Bebold the man is become as 
*' om<^ us." — If the Creator epeaks in the plural at the forma- 
tion of man, why not the Lawgiver and Governor at the fall 
of man ? That system is surely suspicious, which obliges its 
suppcH'ters to have recourse to two different expedients, or 
grounds of solution, for the same phraseology, in the same 
context, and used by the same speaker. 

Sdly. I appeal to the common sense and to the piety of my 
readers, whether it be natural, or consistent with right impres- 
sions of the majesty of the Divine Being, to suppose hira 
thus placing himself on a footing with his creatures, — taking 
them in along with himself, as belonging to the same class or 
description of beings, — speaking to his angels, in terms o{ 
&miliarity, es ^iiev/cieoa\y primus inter pares; — "astme <f I 



4thly. While the circumstance of Mr. Yates adducing s 
proof from the context of the existence of angels, lets us into 
a secret of his creed, in which, I believe, be difTers from some 
of his brethren, — I mean tlie belief that there are such spirit • 
tual beings ; — not only is the proof itself invalid, but the 
text from which it is drawn, so far from supporting his views 
as to Jehovah's including these spirits with himself, by the 
plural pronoun, is decisive in favour of the opposite. — The text 
is — " the serpent said unto the woman, ye shall not surely 
" die: for God doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof 
'* then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as godsj 
*' knowing good and evil." So uur translation stands. But 
there seems to be no propriety in rendering the same word 
(the name of God) in the singular number, and in its siiprerM 
sense, in thejbrmer part of the verse, and iu ihcplwal number, 
and inferior sense, in the lattei: In my mind it admits of no 
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doubt, that the true translation of the Devil's words ]s» << Gro^ 
<< doth know, that in the day ye eat thereof then your qres 
« shaU be opened, and ye shall be as God, knowing good 
<< and evil/' This gives the temptatbn all its force^ and al 
its malignity^ and at the same time preserves the same VfCfd 
(and a leading word ioo) born shifting its meaning in the 
same short sentence : — a principle of grammar firom wiiiii 
hardly any plea short of necessity can justify a -deviation. Hr. 
Yates could not be ignorant that different critics and coqiosi* 
tors had assigned this meaning to the word. I had given the 
translation myself (although without any comment) in mj 
first Discourse, within a few pages of the passage on which he 
was commenting. It is one which, I think, must ooomieiid 
itself to Mr. Yates's own judgment, if he allows his judgment 
its 6fee and unbiased ^cercise. — ^And if it be well fimnde^ 
then we have only to compare the expression << ye shaU be as 
** God, knowing good and evil," with the expression, ^ bo* 
<< hold the man is become as one of us, to know good and 
<^ evil," to determine irrefragably the validity of the argument 
derived from the latter, for a plurality of persons in the Divine 
unity. The two expressions, occiurriag in the narrative of the 
same event, are correlatives; — end ought to be interpreted as 
having the same reference, and the same extent of meaning; 
According to die interpretation just given, this is strictly the 
case. According to die other interpretation, it is &r from 
being so. The temptation itself is, ^* ye shall be as godif 
(or angels); the supreme God not being at aU included : — but 
in the record of the success and effect of the temptation. He 
is included. He does not then address his angels, and say, 
<< the man is become as one of you/* which would have ac- 
corded with the language of the temptation, i£ Aleim meant 
angels; but he goes beyond the extent of the temptatioUf'-'^j 
ading Himself: — <^ the man is become as one of usJ* 
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CHAPTER m. 

Mr. Yates goes on, in Chapter IIL of Part III. to 
examine the evidence for a Trinity of persons in the God- 
heads 

The first thing that strikes us here is what I must, however 

reluctantly, call by its proper appellation, a piece of shameful 
imposition on the inattcsntive and simple reader, arrayed 
too in all the pomp, and impi'essed with all the emphasis, 
of capitals ^-^^ In order that we may judges" says Mr. Yate% 
<< whether the Scriptural evidence for the doctrine of the 
<^ Trinity is such as this case seems to demand, it will be 
<^ advisable to collect tc^ether into one view, all the pas« 
<' sages which are commonly supposed to contain it"-— 
Then follows: 

<< A LIST OF ALL THE PASSAGES OF ^H£ QlD AKD NeW 

<< Testament, which assert, in terms more or less^ 
<* direct and express, that in the unity of the God-' 
<< head there are three distinct subsistences or per* 
" sons, the Father, the Son^ Ain> the Holy Spirit.** 
(P^e 145.) 

Subjoined to this title, which i% of course^ intended to hov^* 
in the minds of the inconsiderate, all the efEsct of a fnUory- 
for the hapless Trinitarians, there are no fewer than seven 
texts! I have called this a shameful imposition. I should 
rather have called it im attenupt at impositibn: for he 
must be ignorant indeed of his Bible, and of the. state 
of this controversy, with whom it can succeed. With every 
person possessed of the slightest knowledge of either, it must 
be utterly impotent — Did Mr^ Yates f5»el no ^^annpmictious 
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<< visitifig^* while he wrote this ? Did no blush of secret 
shame sufiiise his countenance? Did he venture to indulge a 
self-complacent satisfaction in the feficity and originalitjr 
of the thought, and in fancying how it might take with 
his readers? I pity him if he did. 

Mr. Yates has given (p. 58.) b, list cS passages aaaertiiy 
the Divine unity. Were any person to ask ^ Are these 
<* all ? he could instantly confront the inquify with tko^ 
'< sands and tens of thousands/* that teach the same dodlfae 
by implication. — On the same principle^ I have said : << T|k 
^argum^it in support of the doctrine of the Trinity is 
<< not, by any means, completed, wlien those pasaages of 
^ Scripture have been adduced, in which that doctriiMi k 
^ asserted or implied in its full extent ; in whidi, tliat u^ 
** all the three persons of the Godhead are introduced Uh 
^gether. The proofs of the divinity of Clni8t» and of 
<< the Holy Spirit, form distinct portions of the same hoif 
<< of evidence ; all bearing direcdy on the same great ge- 
«< neral truth.'' (P. SI. and 19.) — The justice of this oboaffa- 
tion, Mr. Yates himself fully admits. Afler quoting it, liesay% 
(p. 159.) ** I agree with him, that all thepassages wliich 
^* contain evidence of the divinity of Christ and of the Holy 
<< Spirit bear upon the subject For if Jesus Christ afld 
<< the Holy Spirit be two intelligent beings,* each ditftiact 
<<from God the Father, and if each of them be prdred 
<< to be infinite in all perfections, it will neCessdrily fiit 
« low, that there exist three infinite and all-perfect mind% 
<*or, in other words, three persons in the Godhead.'V* 
This is a distinct admissicm (although in such temi9 as 



* It would be endless to be commenting, every time I quote sudi 
on Mr. Yates's phraseology, which is uniformly and studiedly ftaniMl to tOUt$f 
to bis nadcr's iniiid an enoiMoiis conception of our sentiments. 
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might be €iqf^d£d from a Unitarian) of the pertinence 
to the 0st0(b£shment of the Trinity of all the proofe of 
the Divinity of Christ and of the Spirit. But what he im- 
mediately subjoins is truly surprising. ^^ It would, how* 
** ever, be impossible," says he, << to reconcile this &cl^ 
<^ supposing it proved, with a belief in one God only; ^ 
(very true, according to his statement of the fiut;) *<nor 
<^ ought we to be satisfied with any attempts to establidi 
^< a doctrine so obscure and so important as that of the 
<< Trinity, merely by showing that the Scriptures asserti 
^< in separate places, the Diiopity of the Son and of the Holy 
<< Spirit, as well as the Divinity of the Father."— Here 
is self-contradiction with a witness. In the sentences first 
quoted, the proof under consideration is distinctly admit* 
ted to be TBlid and conduave r-if it can be brought and 
substantiated, ^* it^ mil necessarihf fcUam/* says Mr* Yates, 
<< that there are three persons, in the Godhead/' Yet in 
the sentences of the same paragraph last quoted^ it is as 
distinctly denied that it is a kind of proof with which we 
should at all be << sati^ied^ That is, we ghQuld xxo% b^.itf/is- 
Jied with evidence from wbidh the conclusion vnU n^ce$r 
zarilyfoVkm. 

But the reason why we should not be satisfied is a very 
wonderful one. Although we should succeed in. prqving^ 
from the testimony of the Scriptures,' that the Father is 
God, that the Son is God, and that the Holy Spirit is 
God, we must not, it seems, believe, or at least niTe are 
not bound to believe it to be so, because, forsppth, the 
proofs are in ^^ separate?^ places of the Bible!-— Who is 
this that presumes thus to dictate to the Infinitely Wise 
the precise manner in which he must communicate instruo- 

tion, before his creatures are obliged to receive it, and to 

o 
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be satisfied witb ]t?~Let Mr. Yates apply his own exod- 
lent remark, in another part of his volume: «*if we stodf 
" the Scriptures with true humility and piety, — ^we shall be 
« thankful for every portion of .God's word as it is^ and 
•^ endeavour to improve it wisely.** 

Had Mr. Yates, then, been so ingenuous, as to give a true 
list of passages in support of the Trinity, it ou^t, even vqpon 
his own showing, to have consisted, not only of the texts 
which assert the doctrine fully, introducing formally all the 
hree persons ; but of all those which are adduced as prooft 
(^the supreme Divinity of the Son and the Spirit Let him 
present such a list; and while (as might be expected) there 
may be some of them fimciful and inconclusive, we shall not 
be fearfid of his appeal to the << candid reader,** to ^ pemse 
*< the list, and seriously ask himself, whether the passages 
<< here brought together, would at once strike the mind of an 
*< unprgudiced inquirer with a conviction, that the doctrine of 
'< three persons in the Godhead is laid down in the Holy 
•* Scriptures.** 

Mr. Yates arranges his seven texts in the order in which 
they occur in the Bible. In this way, it so happens, that the 
two with which he begins are passages which were introdnoed 
by me at the close of my ninth Discourse, after having gone 
through all the evidence I had thought it necessary to adduoa 
in support of the Divinity of Christ and of the Spirit The two 
passages are Num. vi. 23 — 26. and Isa. vi. 3. 

<< With respect to the two first passages on the list,** sayi 
Mr. Yates, (the benediction pronounced by the Hebrew 
priests, and the solemn praise uttered by the Seraphim) 
<< Mr. Wardlaw only produces them as containing < a tacit re- 
^^Jerence to the Trinity of persons in the Godhead.* But how 
'' *^ possible that this tacit reference could be perceived 
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<< before the doctrine was clearly declared ? Can we imagine 
'< a more preposterous inversion of ideas and evidences, than 
<< that which is attributed to the Author of revelation, by sup- 
" posing the references to a doctrine to come first in order, 
<^ and the explicit statement of it afterwards ? However 
<< Trinitarians may surmount this difficulty, they must re- 
** member, that an allusion to a doctrine is not a proof 
"of it." (Page 147.) 

There is an art in giving a greater degree of prominence 
to an argument than it was thought entitled to by the oppo- 
nent who adduced it; in making it appear in the light 
of a principal^ when it was only brought forward as an 
accessory^ and with an expressly specified conditional prO' 
bability. I know not whether I am to reckon this a speci- 
men of Mr. Yates's generalship or not. If it was so meant, 
it is by no means a master-stroke. He surely ought to 
have noticed the place and the manner of my introducing 
the text in question. My words are: ^^ When such pas- 
*^ sages as our text," (viz. Matthew xxviii. 19.) " and the two 
^* on which I have now been con^m^nting" (viz. 1. C!or. 
xiii* H. and Rev. i. 4. 5.) <<are considered, it becomes 
<< more than, probable^ that in the threefold benediction 
" enjoined \^ Jehovah himsdf to be pronounced on the 
.<f; people oi Isra^ by the prienis under the law, there was a 
^ tacit reference to the Trinity of persons in the Godhead : 
" * The LiORp bless thee, fmd keep thee $ the Lord make 
^^ his face sfatne upon thee, and be gracious to thee ; the 
^< LoEP lift up his countenance upon thee, and give thee 
<^ peac^i'-r-aod also, that the same gloriobs doctrine is 
^ repQgo^sed in the solemn and impressive language of an- 
" gdic adcwration; *Holy, Holy, Holy, Lojfd God Almighty! 
« tha whole earth is full of his glory.' " (Pages 303. 304.) 
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Now Mr. Yates (although in terms abundantly wary) ad- 
mits almost as much when he adds to the sentences quot- 
ed above : *^ If the doctrine of the Trinity were previoiu* 
<< ly established, we might perhaps not irrationally pre- 
" sume, that the three persons in the Godhead were le- 
« ferred to in the threefold praise and benediction: bat wt 
^^ icannot make such an application until we know diat tfaefe 
« are three persons in the Godhead.'' (P. 147.)— Tb« «•* 
er, therefore, is at liberty to form his own judgment of 
the mass of other evidence in support of the doctrine of 
three persons in the Godhead; and then to interpret the 
phraseology of these texts, either as containing a tacit r^erenot 
to that doctrine, or as designed only to give intensity to 
the sentiment, just as he may find his mind affected by 
the evidence. 

But tacit reference ! How, says Mr. Yates, can this be ? 
His reasoning in the above extract, considering its feeble- 
ncss, is certainly coudied in terms of sufficient confidence. 
It otigkt to be enough to remind Mr. Yates; — ^it will be 
enough, I presume, to remind my readers, that the whole 
of the ancient Mosaic economy was just a system of tadt 
refei-encesy or comparatively obscure allusions, to doctrinei 
which were afterwards to be more fully developed. 

With respect to Isa. xxxiv. 16. and Isa. xlviii. 48. Mr. 
Yates ^^ cannot conjecture what my arguments fixmi them could 
'^ be^ and therefore cannot answer them." — I shall not pretend 
to divine the cause of his inability to conjecture ; but shaB 
only say negatively^ that I do not believe it to have been any 
obtuseness of intellect. ** I shall only remark," he says, *• con- 
cerning the former of these passages, that the pronoun BfT, 
which he has printed in small capitals, and upon which there- 
** fo)*e, I presume, his argument depends, as it appears to me^ 
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" has iiolliing corresponding to it in the original Hebrew." 
It so happens, however, that it has all that corresponds to it 
in the origiual Hebrew, in every instance, so far ns I have 
observed,i» which the phrase " mij moiUk" occure. It is the 
common form of the phrase tn that language. And Mr. Yate^ 
as one of '* those -who have learned Hebrew," ought to have 
known this, and known the reason of it, — With respect to Isa. 
Ixviii. 16. let the reader consult the passage with its context. 
He will find a greater than the prophet evidently the speaker: 
and yet he speaks of himself as se7il by Jehovah, and by the 
Spirit of Jehovah. And although Mr. Yates alleges that 
" the expression ' God hath sent tne' cannot, without an al- 
" most profane violation of common sense, be considered as 
" the speech of God himself," the reader will be at no loss for 
a solution of this difficulty, — at no loss to account for a Diving 
person being sent, when he recollects, that Jesus, though in 
the form of God, took upon him the form of a servant; and 
that in the prophecies, in innumerable instances, he both 
speakii, and is spoken of, in this capacily. 

Matlh. xxviii. 19. — I am disposed to admit, that my lan- 
guage, in affirming that this passage necessarily implies an act 
of worship, was too strong and unqualified. That it does, 
I still have no doubt. But 1 am satisfied that this arises, in 
a considerable degree, from my views of the nature of the or- 
dinance of baptism, along with my previous conviction of the 
docU'inc of the Trinity, 

Mr. Yates, however, reasons as if the whole strength of my 
argument from the passage arose from this consideration 
alone : — " Does the expression ' to be baptized into a person 
" or thing, or into the name of a person or thing,' signify 
" that that object or thing is made an otgect <if vxirship, or 
" only that it is made a subject ofjaitk? The former inter- 
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<^ pretaiion is advanced by Mr. Wardlaw, and rests upon his 
« unsupported assertion, — &c." (Page 1 50) ; — as if I excluded 
from my interpretation of the passage all idea of profo^ 
non of faith ; which does not seem very necessarily to fel- 
low, from my saying that the initiatory rite of baptism, pie- 
scribed in these words, *^ involves in f/" an act of solemn wor* 
ship. Indeed, so far is my argument from resting either sole- 
ly or chiefly upon this circumstance, that when the passage & 
introduced by me the first time (which is in my first Dis- 
course amongst the proo& of the Trinity in general) I bafe 
not so much as alluded to this view of it. 

In his comments on the text, Mr. Yates has fiuled just in 
the point which it was most essential to his argument that he 
should prove. He produces no instance of the name of a tking 
being used as a phrase for the thing itself. << The name of a 
<^ person," he says, ^^is an expression often used to signify the 
^ person himself;" and he produces one example from the SOth 
Psalm ; along with instances, in which <* baptized into Christ^ 
and *^ baptized into the iiame of Christ ^^ are used as paralldSi 
. — But no example, alas I oithe name of an influence, or en- 
ergy, or operation, used for the influence, energy, or operation 
itself. And, fiiiling in this, he fails entirely. The question stands 
unanswered, ^ What are we to make of the phrase, < the name 
" of the Hohf Spirit^ if the Holy Spirit means an attribute, or 
'< a power, or influence?' Or, if it signify miracles and 
spintual gifts^ what parallel shall we find to such phraseology 
as the name of miracles and spiritual gifts, for die miracles and 
spiritual gifts themselves? — May I request the reader, after 
perusing Mr. Yates's strictures, to read again pages 16-^18, 
and 276 — 279, of my former volume, and judge for himself, 
how far, after allowing the slight deduction which I have 
myself made above, the reasoning is at all invalidated. 

tes makes the meaning of the appointed formula 
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to be, << go and make disciples of all tbe nations, baptizing them 
<< as a testimony qf their beliffin the Father, and the Son, and 
<< the Holy Spirit:" (P. 151.) and afterwards he approves 
the view given from the baptismal service of the English 
Church, which he thus sums up : — << The Catechumen, before 
<^ being immersed in water, avowed his faith in the doctrines 
<^of the Christian religion, first, concerning the Father, 
<< secondly, concerning the Son, and thirdly, concerning the 
<< Holy Spirit.'' (P. 15S.)-*-He then concludes his remarks 
on the passage in these words: — << If therefore, Mr. Ward- 
<< law would have taken the trouble to inquire into the 
<< application of the phraseology in the other parts of scrip* 
^^ ture^ and into the sense attributed to the words by all 
^* the primitive Omstians, he might have spared his ridi* 
<< cule of Dr. Lardner's most excellent paraphrase of this 
<< passage." (Pages 15S, 154.) Dr. Lardner's paraphrase 
is repeated in a note: — ^* Go ye, therefore, into all the 
<< world, and teach or disciple all nations, baptizing them 
** into the profession of fiuth in, and an obligation to obey, 
<< the doctrine taught by Christ, with authority from God 
<< the Father, and confirmed by the Holy Ghost" — Now 
it is a little curious to observe, that, while Mr. Yates in 
his awn paraphrase^ makes the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit, in the text, the mb/ects of the fidth professed 
in baptism, and eaqpresseshis agreemoit in this with Whitby, 
and Tillotson, and the English Catechism; the most excel- 
lent paraphrase of Dr. Lardn^ does no si^ch thing, but is 
constructed on a totally different principle. There is no- 
thing in it about being baptized into the faith of the doc- 
trine concerning the Father, and concerning the Son, and con- 
ceming the Holy Spirit ; but of the doctrine taught by the 
Son (whatever the subjects of it might be) with authority 
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from the Father^ and oonfirmed by the Holy l^irit. Tlie 
Son here is not at all introduced as the subject of the fiiitb 
him^el^ but as the teacher of the doctrine which is the subject 
of faith ;-^the Father, in like manner, is not a subject of fisdth, 
but the source of authority ; nor is the Holy Spirit a subject 
erf" faith, but the witness (or rather the evidence) of the doctrine 
taught.'^-Thcse two paraphrases, therefore, are far from being 
alike. Yet Mr. Yates takes it for granted, that if I had well 
considered the former, I could not but have admitted the ev- 
ceUence of the latter. 

The trujh is, the instances adduced by Mr. Yates, to show 
the sense in which the words were understood by Trinitarian 
commentators, and by primitive Christians, viz. as meaning a 
profession of faith in the Father, and in the Son, and in the 
Holy Spirit, are perfectly consistent with their holding this 
faith in the Father, Son, and Spirit, as faith in one God, sulh 
sisting in three persons. And Dr. Lardner's paraphrase, is 
a paraphrase which no one of those to whom Mr. Yates 
makes reference — neither Whitby, nor Tillotson, nor the 
Church of England, nor the primitive Christians, would have 
at all admitted: — the interpretations quoted from them by 
Mr. Yates are entirely different. 

In a note, page 149, Mr. Yates refers to Schleusner, and 
says, " This immensely learned critic, though a Trinitarian, 
" adopts the interpretation of Matth. xxviii. 19. which I have 
** defended." — The words of the critic, under /Sacrr/^«, are — 
•* /3acrr/^g/y ng to ovofjM rou crar^?, &c. h. e. baptismi ritu ob- 
" stringere aliquem, doctrinae de Deo, Messia, et Spiritu 
" Sancto, a Christo ipso et per apostolos traditae, ut l^tur 
" Math, xxviii. 19." — and, under ovo^, — " ^a-rn^g/y m to ovo/jm 
" rou 'jear^og &c. pro ug tov irar^ot. &c." — But it is mere trif- 
li ' * ig the authority of this " immensely learned critic" 
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against mej when the explanation which he << adopts" is one 
which 1 have never denied« Sdileusner believed the Hdbf Spirit 
to be a person in the Godheady and therefore^ when he speaks 
of being baptized into the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Spirit, as equivalent. to being baptized into the Father, 
the Son, and the Spirit, he speaks ONrrectly. But this << im- 
^^.mensely learned critic" had, as Mr. Yates says of Calvin, 
too much learning, and too much sense, to speak of being 
baptized into the name of influence^ or energy, or mirades* 
— Besides, who ever denied that the form of baptism in- 
cluded, and chiefly mcluded, the idea of initiation into the 
Christian fiuth**— into. the faith of the doctrine conoeming the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy Spirit? I certainly never 
thought of denying this. Nor do I yet see the inconsistency 
of holding this view, and considering the form, at the same 
time, as.involving an act of solemn worship. But I complain 
of Mr. Yates, that he has expended the whole of his reason- 
ing against this latter idea, as if the argument from the passage 
depended upon It alone« Hb saw, no doubt, that this was the 
weakest point of attack, and, like a skilftd general, he brou^t 
his tro<^ tfl^.bear upon it But unfortunately, it is a point of 
attack, which, even when it has been gained, affords no en- 
trance into the citadel. 

On 2 Cor. xiii. 14. Mr. Yates says, (p. 155.) ** Paul ono 
<< ly expresses, in one sentence, three devout wishes for his 
<< fellow .Christians^ one relating to the fiivour of Christ, the 
<< other to the k>ve of God,, and the third to their partiei- 
<< patioo in f^iiitual blessings.'' . 

On this imsaage, I must take the liberty of transcribing a 

paragraph^ or two from my eleventh Discourse, which Mr. 

Yates has overlooked: — 

<* Two inquiries, then, present themselves on this part of 

P 
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M the subject :— What is ment by ^kaoitig the Spirit of 
M Cihrist?— «nd, What is the legitimate scriptond endene^ 
<c of Ae poiooosiop ? 

** In answer to the first of these inquiries} it may be oIk 
<^ served} that our ' having the Spirit of Christ is obvsoos^ 
<* ly of eqiuTalent import with his ^duelliiig in m$»* Tlie 
<< simple oomparison of the preceding daose of the -vsne 
^ with the latter, which fonns our text, is saffioent to ahow 
<< this : < But ye are not in the flesh, but in the %nrit; if 
^ so be that the Sfkit of God dwell in you: now if any man 
^ kiwe not the Spirit of Christ'— (the same l^nrit, observe^ 
^ called the Spirit of God in the one dause^ and the iS^pcrii^ ^ 
^ Christ in the other)— < if any man have not the Spkk 
<< of Christ}' (that is, dafelling in him) < he is none of his/ 
<< ^-Similar expressions are not uncommon in the Hew 
<< Testament < Know ye not that ye are the tensile of 
«<7od, and that the Sjpirit of God dmdleth in ym^ * 
^ < What ! know ye not that your body is the tenqple of 
*< the Holy Ghost} vMch is in you, which ye have of 
<< God? i^— '^I will pray the Father} and he wiU give you 
<< another Comforter} that he may abide with you fbr ever: 
« even the l^rit of truth} whom the world cannot re^ 
*< ceive^ because it seeth him not} neither knoweth him; 
^ but ye know him ; Sar be dwetteth with you, and siaU 
** be in you! % 

^ Such expressions (especially those last quoted} fimn iStm 
^ lips of Jesus himself) serve to throw a dear and idnqpk 
<< light on an apostolic phrase} to whidi I had oocMidn 
^ formeify to refer, in proof of the Divinity and Personality 
<< of the Spirit — < the communion of the Holy GhosL* H-^ 

* 1 Cor. ill 16. t 1 Cor, ?L 19. \ Jdin xiv. 16. 17. g 2 Cor. lOSL 18L 
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** The idea eqmned by the word €ommumon^''''OrJett(mship 
<< — accords predsely with that coiiyeyed by oar Saviour's 
** words — <that he may abide mthjfou^ — <he dwdkih mtikyoUf 
^^^^heskaUbeznyau.' The qmfcle wishes^ iabdialfof die 
*< Corinthian bdievers, the falfihnent of this gradons pronise 
^ of their Xiord. It is the same word that ia uaed^ * when 
** Christians are described as having fellowship with the Fa« 
^ ther, and with the Son : < That which we have seen tfid 
<< heard declare we unto you, that ye also may kwefelhmh 
^ skip with us : and trviy cm Jidkimshg^ is with the Father, 
<< and with his Son Jesus Christ/ f And in using this Ian-' 
^ guage, John seons evidently to have had in mind the 
/^ words of Us Master, as reoorded by himself in the same 
^ DiseonnBe with those Sonaerfy quoted in reference to the 
** ndf SpSaAtf and in immediate connexion with them :•— 
<^ < Jesus answered, and said unto him. If a man love me, he 
<<will keep my^ words: and my Father will love him, and 
** 'me toiU come imiokimf oMd ftudce out abode mih Jam! ^X 

In these various pusages, from die goqpel and first qustle 
of John, we have broc^t before us ^< the grace of our 
^ Lord Jesus Christ, and tibe love of God, and the oom«> 
^ munion <£ the Holy Spirit" Jesus himself although a^ 
bout to leave his disciples, dedares that he would still be 
widi them in the intimate feUewship oi mutual love. In* 
this he associates himself with his Father, in terms whidib 
we cannot tsoapfotue a mere creatad meseenger of God ta have 
used, without die most offimsive presumptkm: <* He shall 
« be loved of my Fadier, and I will love him^ and wb will 
<< come unto himt and make our abode with him*^ And 
in language precis^ similar, he promises dw Ebly l^irit^ 

• KtnmUu f ^ ?^^ t 3* f Jslmxb. 83. 
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as another eomforter, who was to came to tkemf to ahide 
with them, to dwell with them, to be in them. 

. « < The communion of the Holy Spirit be with jroa riV 
'< implies,'' says Mr. Yates, (p. 156.) "that the Holy Spirit 
" does not, in this instance^ signify God, or any penoiu 
<< What can possibly be intended by the communion of Ooi^ 
" Is God divided ? Can we partake of GcnI, or of 9Xxyper9on f 
^ No ; but we may partake of pcwers, energies, and tPi- 
^^jhiencess we may enjoy a communion of spiritual gifis.^^ 
<< We may enjoy a communion of frifts with persotia : but 
^ a participation of a person is an idea which cannot (enter 
<< the mind." — But the Apostle Paul was not so acrupukms. 
He speaks of Chrisdans as " being made partakers ofCkwvi? 
Here is participation of a person; and the phrase Mmdy 
expressed an idea that was in his own mind, and was' in^ 
tended to- " enter the minebf' of tliose to whom he wrote. 
The expression is never imagined to disprove the pertoru 
ality of Jesus Christ : neither therefore does the other ex- 
pression (however confidently and scornfully Mr. Yatet may 
affirm it) disprove the personality of the Holy Spirit. For^ 
supposing << the communion of the Holy Spirit" to mean a 
participation of Divine influences, these influences may stiH 
be the influences of the Holy Spirit, just as beings ^^jpor- 
^ takers of ChrisP -signifies enjoying a participation, hot 
of himself personally, but of the effects of his mediation. 

With regard to Mr. Yates's parallel passage, which the 
seems to consider as so incontrovertible a proof that the text 
in question contains no evidence of the Divinity of Christ and 
of the Spirit-r-namely the conclusion of Paul's first epistle to 
the Corinthians; — he first writes the verses thus — << The 
<< grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all; ny love be 
<* with you all in Christ Jesus ;^' — and then he thus comments: 
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*^ Here we find coupled together in the same manner < the 
" grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,* and * the love of PauL* 
<< K therefore the conda^on of the second epistle, in which 
^f Jesus Christ, Gody and the Holy Spirit, are menticmed in 
<^ conjunction, proves the Divinity of Jesus Christ and of the 
*' Holy Spirit, the ccmclusion of the Jlrst ^istle, in which' 
^ Paid is in like manner associated with Jesus Christ, proves 
<< the divinity of PauL^-^This is, no doubt, very smart ; and 
a Socinian may possibly think it very conclusive ;— a- perfect 
Q. £• D. But for my own part, I do not feel at all surprised 
that Mr. Yates should on this occasion have complained of his 
being ** expected to bring a passage of Scripture to refute 
« every criticism of his opponent, however groundless land 
*^ unreasonable^" when (to use a courteous expression of his 
own) he felt himself obliged to have recourse to such << egre^ 
^^ gious triflingJ^ But what more could he do, than produce 
the best he could find, and make the best of it? This he cer» 
tainly has done. By the substitution of a semicolon for Rperiod^ 
be contrives to bring the ^' grac^ of the Lord Jesus Christ" 
and the '< lore of Paul" into as close contact as possible, thus 
to give the two passages the nearer resanblanpe; — and then 
adds, '^ Here we see the grace of Christ and the love of Paid 
« coupled together in the same mannerJ' Ye&; as nearly in 
the same manner, as, by this littie manoeuvre of the semico-^ 
Ion, could well be managed. But, in spite of afl the |rts of 
punctuation«^<< The gracer. of our Lord Jesus Obrist be with 
*' you" — "My love be with you aH in Christ Jesus," will re^ 
main two distinct'sentencesj and in this respect Can never be par- 
allel with the other. They are points a' sdistinct sentences 
by. Griesbach,' and in every version, I presume, > except that 
of Mr. Yates. — But there is another respiesct in which the par- 
allel necessarily £iils,' to the entire prostration of Mr. Yates^s 



crepancy in the sense renders the separation of the sentei 
still more complete, and the connecting virtue of the s« 
colon the more inefficient, in the attempt to unite them.- 
the other case, on the contrary, there is evidently the utten 
of a iiish, a desire, a prai/er, — of one prayer, in one sente. 
consisting of iAree distinct yet connected parts. — It may j 
tify the reader, to hear the comment of t'austus Socimis kin 
on this alleged parallel; which, after I had written the f 
going remarks, I found in his Disputation with Francis 
vidis on the invocation of Christ. His opponent had said 
the same style with Mr. Yates ; " Irao et ipsum PaulumI 
*' invocare oportet, contra mentem et voluntatem ipaiua,-' 
" sibi talem tribui honorem nohiit : 1 enim Cor. xvi. inq 
" charitas mea sit cum omnibus vobis." To this Socinus (v 
although holding Jesus Christ to be « mere man, most strar 
ly argued, not for the duty indeed, but for the liberty 
Christians to invoke or pray to him, on principles which 
may hereafter notice) — to this Socinus rephes: — " Li— 
" vero, Charitas mea sit cum omnibus vobis in Ckristo Jea4 
" ponia ex tuo sensa verbum sit. In textu enim legitur, { 
*' ritas mea cum omnibus nobis in Ckristo Jesu. Veresimi 
" vero multum videtur, subaudiendum esse hoc loco verl 
" Estj quam Siti ut sit sensus — Diligo vos omnes in Ch 
" Jesu 1 id est, {ut explical auctor eniditissimarum iUai 
" htteralium annotationum in Novo Testamento a Rob 
" Steph. anno 1515 Lutetiee edito, seu mavis in Bil 
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^ Vatabli) DOigo vos omnes propter Christum^ vd quod Chris* 
*< ti Bitis. Qui saisuB est planissimas et apposidssimus. Qa6d 
*< si Terbam sU subaudias, vix conveniens sententia elid inde 
^ potent $ nisi didmus, Paulum precare ut ament se mutno 
<* in Christo Jeso, ea charitate qua ipse prseditus erat" * 
^ But in those words < my love be wUh you all in Ckritt 
^JestiSf you must throw out from your interpretation the 
^ verb be. For in the original text we read simply, < my hve 
*< wUh you aU in Christ Jetm :* and it seems much more 
** likely that is should be supplied, than A^, so as to make the 
^ sense * llooe you all in Christ Jesusf that is, IlaoeyoudU 
*^fir Ckrisfs sake^ or, because ye are Chrisfs s which is 
^ a sense most simple and a[^8ite. Whereas, if you supply 
^ the veib be^ it is not eassy to make out a suitable meaning, 
^ imlesB we suppose Paul to pray, that they might mutually 
^ love one another, with the same afiection wherewith he him- 
<< sdf was inspired.'' 

1 further refer &e reader to what I have before written 
in my I>lsoome»— pages 18, 19; 126; 146, 14<7; SOI — SOS ; 
432, 4SS ; — and then, let Mr. Yates's parallel have all the 
wei^t in his mind to which he may think it entitled. 

Mr. Yates disposes of the next passage. Rev. L 4, 5. wiA 
greater brevity, but, if possible, with still worse success.— I had 
sud on this passage^ that '< ^the seven Spirits of God! is evi- 
^ dendy an emblemadcal exfuression for the Holy Spirit.*''-* 
Who tftte << many eminent Trinitariim critics^ may be, who 
^are of a eontrary opinion," I do not reckon it needful to 
inquke. But when Mr. Yates, cm such an occasion, urges 
against me my own objection to many Unitarian interpreta- 
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tions of Scripture; namely, that the language i$i on this aqp- 
position, '< unnatural and affected,'' there i» a variety of 
aiderationa of which he seems entirely to lose sight :— . 

1st The Book of Revdation is fiill of emUematiGal 
sentations; — and, in a book expressly coDstructed on 4hii 
principle^ such language is so £eur from being umuUural^ dbst 
we reasonably exjjed to find itf and should be BWiftit>le of m 
kind of incongruity were it otherwise.-— Tlie same ronsjdflif' 
tion sufficiently accounts for. the seven spirits being " b^mm 
'* the throne " which, without indicating in£eriority of natmre, 
does signify, that, in the economy of redemption, the Hcdy 
Spirit, in the exercise of all his various influences, iirocieads 
from Him that sitteth on the throne^ and from the Lamb, i; 

2dly. Not only does the number seven frequently 'iidijrjitt 
Jfdnessand perfet^iong but the correspcmdence between ^ the 
seven churches, and the seven angels of these churcbesy witk 
the seven Spirits of God, imparts (as I have observed^roa 
the passage in my Discourses, although Mr* Yates haa not 
thought the circumstance worthy of notice) a peculiar beaD^ 
and interest to the emblem, as significant of the " fulness aad 
<^ sufficiency of his influences for the supply of the seven 
<< churches, (and, by obviously intended inference, of a8 his 
<< churches) with all needfid grace." 

Sdly. Whatever Mn Yates makes of the << seven spiriis^^ 
there must, at any rate^ be a figurative or emblematical repnp 
saltation. That Divine influence should be denominatai 
<< the seven spirits before the throne," does not seem to be a 
vast deal more simple and natural, than the sense which Ilfir. 
Yates rejects as unnatural and affiscted. 

4thly. When Mr. Yates asks (p. 157) << If St John meant 
<< to express a wish of favour from the Holy Spirit, why does 
^* he not say so," in plain terms?— we answer, If he did ntit 
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mean this, then, what did he mean ? He most certamly docs 
express a msk (or a desire or prayer) in behalf of the churches, 
for *' grace and peace to them, from the seven spirits before 
" God's throne." What then are these seven spirits? are 
they, as usual, the Divine influence ? If they be^ then ob- 
serve^ in thefirsi place, we have in the passage a wish or pray* 
^ for the same blessings, from a persofif from an infiiieTice or 
influences^ and from another person. This may seem natural 
enough to Mr. Yates. It does not seem so to me. — In the 
second plape^ this interpretation identifies the second part 
of the prayer with the first. According to Mr. Yates on a 
former text, <<4lie communion of the Holy l^irit be with 
<< you," means, ^ may you all share the gifts, and manifest the 
'< dispositions, which arise from the extraordinary influence of 
<' God upon the members of the Christian church." Now, if, 
in the passage before us, ^^the seven spirits before the throne" 
signify also the Divine influence, or ^^ the extraordinary in- 
<^ fluence of. God upon the mambers of the Christian church," 
then we are tempted to ask. In what possible manner could 
<< grace and peace be to them from Him who is, and who was, 
<< and who is to corner" that is, from God the eternal Father, 
otiierwise than by his infb4ence upon them ? The second part of 
the prayer becomes, on this hypothesis, a mere repetition of the 
first. — In the MiVdf places the truth is, that this text is still more 
obviously conclusive in our fevour 4;han the former. ,In the 
foixaer, Xhe. expressions were varied; — the grax^e of Christ, the 
Ufoe pf God, the communion of the Spirit : — but in this, the 
same blessings of *' grace and peace" are specified, and they 
are desired or prayed for, in the same formjjrom the Father, 
and Jrom the Spirit, andjrom the Son. 

5thly. Mr. Yates seems to have felt the difficulty of this 
passage. Unfortunately for his own consistency, while, in the 
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eighth chapter of his second part, he labours hard to prore, 
that whenever the phrase '^ Holy Spirit*' is used m a person^ 
al accq>tation, it means ** the one true God, the Father ;" and 
that, in its other occurrences, it signifies the Divine influence^ 
either simply, or under the figure of personification ; — he ap- 
pears to have been sensible that neither of these senses would 
do here, and yet that, after all, it mast mean a person j^-'Sx 
he closes his brief comment on the text in these most unex- 
pected, and, on his principles, unaccountable terms : — ^ Last- 
^* ly, allowing it to be as evident as Mr. Wardlaw assert^ 
^* that the Holy Spirit is meant by the seven spirits befixe 
*^ the throne of God, a wish of favour fix>m the Holy Spirit, 
<< and firom Jesus Christ, would only denote that they have 
^< the power of bestowing that favour ; a power, as we team 
'^ from other parts of scripture, conferred upon them fay Qod 
** the Father/' — Here we find Mr, Yates " learning from 
^^ other parts qf Scripturei^ that the Holy Spirit is, equally 
with Jesus Christ, a person^ receiving from God the Fathar 
power to bestow certain favours and gifts* Truth mil aome- 
iimes force a way for itself, and be out. Let Mr. Yates only 
^^ learn from the Scriptures,'^ further, that Jesus Christ and 
the Holy Spirit are, without inferiority of nature^ repre- 
sented as receiving such power officially^ in the econonycf 
graccj and he will be << not far from the kingdom of God." 

Some of my readers may think that I have dwelt too 
long on these passages. My apology is, that as our fiuth 
on all such subjects must rest on the testimony of the Scrip- 
tures, I was desirous, once for all, of confirming my former 
exposition of them, and rescuing them from misinterpre- 
tation and sophistry. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

t WISH to finish the consideration of Mr. Yates's replies^ 
before going on to the more direct reasonings adduced by 
him in support of his system. — Pursuing this plan, I come 
now to his statement of the orthodox doctrine respecting 
the person of Christ 

« Before we b^n,*' says he^ (p. 159.) " to examine the 
'< evidence for the orthodox opinion concerning the na- 
<< ture of Christ, it is necessary to know what that opinion is. 
** Nothing could indicate greater irreverence for a ques- 
<< tion of such vast importance, than to argue and dis- 
<< pute, without even understanding what we wish to prove. 
<< It is, therefore, matter of no small satisfaction, that 
*< Mr. Wardlaw's statements are clear and intelligible." — • 
They are clear and intelligible I Yet in the next page, Mr. 
Yates takes care most thoroughly to misunderstand them. 
I wish, from my heart, that this were all; but I have a 
heavier charge to bring against him,'— the charge of 
wiyid and deliberate misrepresentation,' — a charge, which 
he has not left, in this instance, to be made out by infer- 
ence ; but of which he has directly convicted himself. The 
charge, I admit, is a*serious one. Now, then, for the proof 
of it :— • 

" By the nature of any thing," says Mr. Yates, " we al- 
<< ways mean its qualities. When, therefore, it is said 
^ that Jesus Christ possesses both a Divine and a human 
<^ nature, it must be meant that he possesses both the qualities 
<< of God» and the qualities of man. But if we consider 
<< what these qualities are, we perceive them to be totally incom- 
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^< patible with one another. The qualities of God are etenU^ 
** ty, independence^ immutabilihfj entire and perpetual exemp' 
*^ tion from pain and deaths omniscience and omnipotence^ 
^^ The qualities of man are derived existence^ dependence^ Jior 
*^ bility to change^ to siiffering, and to dissolution^ comparative 
<< weakness and ignorance. To maintain, therefore^ that Ae 
'^ same mind is indued both with a Divine and a humaii 
^* nature, is to maintain that the same mind is both created 
^^ and uncreated, both fnite and infinite, both dependent and 
<' independent, both chargeable and unchangeable, both mortal 
" and immortal, both suscejaible of pain and incapable of ity 
" both able to do all things and not able, both acquaint^ 
<< with all things and not acquainted with them, both ignorofi 
<< ^ certain subjects and possessed of the most intimate knaoh 
<< le^e of them. If it be not certain that such a doctriiie 
<< as this is false, there is no certainty on any subject It is 
^^ vain to call it a mystery ; it is an absurdity, it is an m- 
** possibility. According to my ideas of propriety and duty, 
<< by assenting to it, I should culpably abuse those faculties 
** of understanding, which have been given me to be em- 
** ployed in distinguishing between right and wrong, tnidi 
<< and error. According to the maxims Idid down as die 
" guides of our inquiry, and acknowledged by Mr. Wardlaw 
^* as fundamental principles, this doctrine could not be esta* 
** blished even by the clearest declarations of the Scrip- 
" tures. For the testimony of the Scriptures would not 
** prove it to be true : on the contrary, its occurrence in 
" the Scriptures would prove them to be false." (Paget 
160, 161.) 

Now in all this I have the happiness of most entirely 
and cordially agreeing with my opponent. If the orthodox 
doctrine be what he here represents it, let it be rejected 
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and proscribed as it deserves, and branded with every epi- 
thet that implies impiety and folly. But it is not so. And, 
what is more^ Mr. Yates knows it is not so s and knew it 
at the moment when he was sketching and filling up this 
most hideous picture. Whether an^ Trinitarian has sat to 
him for the portrait I know not: — ^if any one has^ we deny 
the fiimily likeness; — ^we do not recognise a single feature 
of consanguinity. But the truth is, Mr. Yates on this oc- 
casion, for reasons best known to himself preferred the pen- 
' cil of the caricaturist to that of the fidtMul portrait painter, 
and he has certainly shown with what dexterity he can 
wield it — Having finished his picture, he exhibits it to 
the public as the object of their disgust and aversion. But 
on the painter must alight the indignation and the soom 
of every one who is capable of comparing the portrait with 
the professed original " Is it like ? — ^lake whom ?" It has 
no prototype in nature. It is the monstrous production 
of a malicious &ncy. 

But I am forgetting the proof of my charge. It is not 
&r off. — In the account given by Mr. Yates> in the latter 
part of his work, of the origin and progress of the Tri« 
nitarian error, he says, (p. 264.) <<In 431, another council 
** was held at Ephesus, in which .it was voted that the 
^* two natures of Christ make but one person; and in 451, 
^^ another was held at Chalcedon, to determine, that notmith" 
^< standing their personal union^ the Divine and human na^ 
<< iures of Christ continue distinct. Thus the doctrine "mas 
** gradually brought to the state in 'which it has been since 
** received by the reputed orthodox!^ — Mr. Yates then was 
perfectly aware, that in the system of the << reputed ofhhodox^^ 
the Divine and human natures in the person of Christ, 
continue *^ distinct;" that is, (as the word is explained by 
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fhemselves in this connexion) that they are united but not 
confounded : that the peculiar properties of the former are 
not communicated to the latter, nor those of the latter to the 
former; — that the union ^^ did not consist in the transmutaticm 
<< of the Divine into the human nature, or in the blendii^ cf 
<< the one with the other; but in the assumption of the human 
^< nature into a close and mysterious conjunction with the 
^' Divine, which produced no alteration in either, but united 
'^ them, in a manner to us incomprehensible, as one pniici- 
<^ pie of operation in the accomplishment of redemption." * 
Mr. Yates knew this. He could not but know it ; for it 
is most distinctly and carefully stated in the confessions and 
creeds of the Protestant churches. Why, then, has Mr. 
Yates, in the above extract, sacrificed truth for the sake 
of pointed antithesis ? Why has he given there a statement 
of the views of his opponents diametrically opposite to what 
he knew to be the views they hold ? He has enumerated 
the properties of God, and the properties of man ; and 
then, instead of keeping them distinct^ he has represented 
the system of Trinitarians as ascribing these opposite and 
incompatible properties to the same mind : as if they held the 
doctrine of the human soul of Jesus possessing the attributes of 
his Divine nature^ or his Divine nature the qualities of his human 
sotd. — Mr. Yates has accused me of " bitter misrepresentation^ 
I leave it with the reader to judge, whether, ^< having search- 
** ed all my stuff," he has been able to produce any thing 
comparable to this. — It became Mr. Yates to take up our 
doctrine as it really is ; — to prove it absurd and contradic- 
tory if he was able : — but, instead of this, he has framed 
a doctrine for us, and tried to make his thoughtless and ig- 
norant reader (for it could succeed with no other) gape with 

* Sermons by the Re?. Jcto Dick, D. D. just published, Sermon III. P. S& 
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astonishment and horror at the creature of his own imagina- 
tion. — He has laid on his blows lustily ; but they light on a 
shadow. No Trinitarian can feel them. The only wound 
they inflict, is making the heart bleed, in pity for the man 
who could act so unworthy a part 

That Mr. Yates was fully conscious at the time, that the 
view he was giving was a false one, appears pretty clear 
even from some parts of the context of the strange extract 
quoted above. — In the conclusion of that extract, he says : 
<^ According to the maxims laid down as the guides of our 
** inquiry, and acknowledged by Mr. Wardlaw as iimda- 
** mental principles, this doctrine could not be established 
<^ even by the clearest declarations of the Scriptures. For 
<< the testimony of the Scriptures would not prove it to 
** be true ; on the contrary, its occurrence in the Scriptures 
** would prove them to be false.** — ^Yet in the next paragraph 
on the same page, he thus expresses himself: *< Neverthe- 
<^ less, if we find in the Scriptures the unintelligible pro- 
<< position, that < in the person of Christ Jesus, a Divine 
<^ was united with a human nature,* or if this assertion be 
^^ uttered in these terms, and declared to express a truth, by 
** an accredited prophet, we shall give our implicit assent, 
^* presuming that it is understood by the prophet who pro- 
(< nounces, the apostle who writes, or the God who dictates 
** it** — Now, what is this but to say. If the Trinitarian doc" 
trine be asserted in the Scriptures^ we will believe it ? Is Mr. 
Yates then prepared to give " implicit assenf* to a proposi- 
tion, << the occurrence of which in the Scriptures would be suffi. 
<^ cient to prove them false?' It does not belong to me to 
make out his consistency. I presume, however, that we 
must apply the former of these two passages to the Trini- 
tarian doctrine, as Mr. Yates found it convenient to represent 
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Us (in which case I have already expressed my concurrence 
with him in all he can say of its absurdity) — and the latter 
to the same doctrine^ as he knew it in reality to be held. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Yates's observations on the 
Scripture evidence of this point, I shall take this opportunity 
of offering a few remarks on the philosophy of the case« — I 
had said, (Discourses, pages 34, 35.) <^ How that which is 
<* infinite can be united with that which is finite ; — the infinite 
<< nature of Deity with the finite nature of a creature, — 
<^ of a mortal man, — is at once admitted to be beyond our 
« comprehension. But let us see here, as in the former 
^< case^ whether there be not, in some of the Divine perfect 
<< tions, of the existence of which we are accustomed to speak 
<^ without even the slightest measure of doubt, something 
<^ quite as incomprehensible ; felt to be so, whenever we at- 
*< tempt to make it the subject of fixed thought, or of distinct 
^< conception. I refer to the same attribute of Deity, fi*oiD 
" which I took my illustration formerly. We ascribe omni' 
^^ presence to God. We say that God ha here* But hom, 
<^ I ask, is he here? How can that which is infinite be heref 
<< What is the nature of that connexion, which subsiste 
<< between a Being who is infinite, whose existence is bound- 
er less, and any particular limited portion of space? As soon 
<< as our opponents have answered this op^^km^ we shall 
<^ be able, I think, to answer theirs. What is the nature 
<( of the connexion between the infinite nature of Dehji 
^^and the finite nature of <the man Christ Jesus? The 
<^ principle which afiPords a satis&ctory answer to the oine^ 
f< will afford an answer equally satis&ctory to the other. 
<< That is, they are both alike unanswerable : — ^for I do not 
<^ introduce the one case, as fiimishing any eaq^lanatioD 
<^ of the other^ so as to render it more easily copiprehenaibk; 
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« but only to idiow, how apt we are^ in one instancei hastily 
^ to asBume impossibility and contradiction, whQe in another, 
^ in which the difficulty is equally great, we are accustomed 
'< to tpeek as if we were not sensible that there exists any 
^ difficulty at alL" 

Of this reasoning Mr. Yates takes no notice on this parti- 
eokr tsulgeet. To similar reasoning on another subject, 
he does, refer, (pages 45, 46.) in the following terms: — 
cc As an .exanqple of his maxim, that we cannot always 
<* nndeinitaiid even the fundamental truths of natural religion, 
^'Mr. Wtfdiaw produces the attribute of omnipresence. 
<* He affirms, that we use the expression < Gk)d is here,' and 
M say^ ' tha^ he is at the same moment equally present in the 
<< remotest part of the universe^' without annexing to these 
^ words any distinct ideas. 'Have we,' he asks, 'ever en- 
'< deavoured to analyze the conceptions "which these modes of 
^ expression -appear to convey ? Is God^ he continueSf * a 
^ spiritmi admt^tnce infinitely extended? Against this no* 
<( tkm of infimte extension there have been advanced power- 
'< &1, perhapa insurmountable, objections : and the truth is, 
** that, if we imagine we possess any conception at all of 
^ the mode of the Divine omnipresence and omniscience, 
^* we really deceive ourselves.' Thus Mr. Wardlaw appears 
A* to. iae to renounce his belief in the Divine omnipresence. 
<* Tbeologians, in treating upon this subject, have made a 
.^ distincticHi between the virtual and the actual omnipre- 
M:aence of God* His virtual omnipresence is the attribute 
<< by which he is able to produce effects in every part of space. 
•^ His .acHufi omnipresence is the extension of his substance 
^through every ,paict of space. The former Mr. Wardlaw 
^ appears to itllow,, but to deny the latter. But in the 
'^ ktter, aa wdl aaithe former, all sound Theists believe: The 

K 
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<< notion of a spiritual stAstance infmiidjf eteiendedf is too 
<< vast to be fnUy embraced by our undentandinga. It ii^ 
^< however, a clear and distinct idea, nor is there my tone 
** in the objections urged against it.*' 

<^ Nor is there any force in the objections wrgjeA againttii? 
—In this summary and easy way does Mr. Yates rrr n ii \hmt 
get oyer objections. He thinks it enough to say^ he sees 
no force in them. There may, however^ be some fixraa ■ 
them notwithstanding.-^-I reckon it necessary to remind the 
reader, that such queries as the folkiwing are intendied mev^ 
ly to show, how utterly incomprehensible this matter is -by 
our limited faculties ; and that the difficulty of oomprebcBd- 
ing it does not arise only firom the vastness of the idmm I 
premise this observation, lest he should think such qneriei 
hardly consistent with the awful sacredness of whatever re- 
lates to the nature and perfections of Deity. 

In once conversing with Mr. Yates on the same sabjed^ 
he said, he saw no difficulty in it, — that the spiritual sub- 
stance of Deity pervaded space, just as airJUled a raomj^ 
Now, in the first place, I ask, does this give us a$hf idea 
at all of what the spiritual essence or substance of Deity «/ 
Air is a fluid, possessing the properties of weight and elasti- 
city, and susceptible of condensation and rare&ction. We csiH 
not surely for a moment associate such ideas with the 
pure spirituality of the Godhead. — I ask again, !'<hi the 
supposition of an infinitely extended substance must sot 
a part be in on^^place, and a part in another ^— -a part 
only of God in heaven, and a part on earth ?—Thefi| 
if this spiritual substance be thus divisible^ a part here 
and a part there, must we not also have a part of the Di- 
vine knowledge and power in one place, and a part in an- 
other ?.-^r, if this be objected to, and it be alleged 

2 
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that Ditioe attributes are incapable of subdi^ion ; — then, 
ift every point of the extended Bubetance of Deity possess- 
ed of infinite perfections ? — every point omniscient and om- 
nipotent?— every p<Hnt possessed ef equal power taid in- 
telligence with the whole? — Describe a sphere^ of what* 
e^ipr dimensions you please, from a foot diameter to a 
thoHsand leagues, (for they bear the very same propor- 
tion to infinitude); — ^I ask, Is God there P Is he entirely 
there? Or is it a part only of God,-— a portion of his in- 
finitety extended substance that is there ? — Mr. Yates possi- 
tdy may profess to be greatly shocked by questions such as 
iiiese. I do not wonder that he should. I am shocked 
by them nys^ Yet there is no impiety, in asking ques- 
tions which make us to feel our weakness and incompetency 
on sucii subjects : — ^no impiety, in thus impressing on men's 
minds, that they cannot by searching find out God. — 
The immediate bearing of the questions on the particular point 
in hand, will be sufficiently obvious to every discerning 
Teader. I still insist upon it, that there is nothing more in- 
comprehensible in the idea of the Divine nature being associated 
with the htanem in the person ^ Jesus Christy than there is in 
the idea of the infinite God being pr^ent in any limited portion 
of space. If a Socinian shall say. How can it be, that 
the infinite nature of God should be united with the finite 
and limited nature of a man? I freely answer, I cannot tell : 
but I meet the question with another, and ask again. How 
eta it be, that the infinite nature of Defly should be present 
in every pcHnt of space? — should be present, in the foil 
exercise of all its infinite perfections, within the little area 
bounded by the waHs of the room in which I sit? I still 
insist upon it, that, when Socinians shall have found an an- 
swer to the latter questiooy they will have furnished us with 
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a principle oo which to answer the former: and that the dr- 
cuaistance of the former being beyond our compr^enuoD, 
is no more a suflSdent reason for disbelieving it, than the 
same circumstance of incomprehensibility in the latter.— -Iti 
licing altogether inconceivable by us, << is no more a proof 
•« against its being fiict, than" (to use the words of Dr. Ouy s s 
on another, but similar subject) *^ the inconodvahkneaa of the 
«i manner how the whole Divine Being and all its niamtial 
" attributes, are always at once entirely in heavoi, and oa 
<< earth too, is a proof against God's omnipresence; Thov^ 
<< such omnipresence may seem impossible to us, yet we most 
<< allow it to be real, it being the most monstrous and al^ 
<< surd notion of God to suppose, that only a part of (Sod, 
<< a part of his Being, a part of his attributes, is in hea- 
*< ven, and another part of God is on earth. And ^ me 
<< Tnust believe the puzzling incamprehetisiUe in one case^ n)^ 
<< should we startle at it^ and for that reason alone rgeet it in 
^^ the other /" * — It has often been remarked, that a child 
may ask questions, which the shrewdest philosopher «hii1) 
be unable to answer. And there is no subject on whkli 
this is more true^ than the nature and perfections k£ God. 



CHAPTER V. 



Of a very considerable proportion of Mr. Yates's reaaon- 
ings on the passages of Scripture adduced in support of onr 
Lord's Divinity, I might satisfy myself with saying, that thcj 
have been answered by anticipation in the work to which he 

* Guyse's Semums on the Constitution of the Person of Christ, and the Divi- 
nity of te Holif ^piiit ; page 245. Glasgow edition, 179a 
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professes to reply. The vindication of this scriptilral evidence^ 
however, from the objections by which he has attempted to 
invalidate it, is a matter of so much importance, that, while 
I shall stody brevity in my remarks as &r as the case will 
admt^ I must be excused for taking all the scope which it 
Qiay seem to require^-^li shall be my endeavour to adhere as 
strictly as possible to what is immediately connected with the 
argument* To enter at large on points which are introduced 
in the way of incidental illustration, but which do not enter 
into the pith and marrow of the controversy, (although a 
number of such points had been marked for animadversion 
in the perusal of Mr. Yates's book) would carry me beyond 
all due bounds, and would at the same time^ only perplex the 
reader, and impede his prepress to a satis&ctory condusicm. 
Mr. Yates finds &ult with what I have said req)ecting the 
<< current language of the New Testament.'' — << It is worse 
<< than useless," he says, << to bring forward not twice as many 
<< *oerses as the New Testament contains hooks^ and to say 
<< that these are a specimai of its < current language,' although 
^ they have been generally regarded as the oxpiV^ Tproqfi of 
V the doctrine in question." (P. 162.) It is enough to say, in 
reply to this, that the current language of any book, on any 
particular subject, can only mean its language tni^ that par^ 
tundar subject is spoken of^ or alluded to. When we speak of 
the current language of th^ New Testament on the sub- 
ject of our blessed Lord's Divinity, we mean, that, in many in- 
stances, his Divinity is plainly and explicitly declared, as wdl 
as that it is interwoven with the scheme of doctrine, and with 
the general texture of the phraseology. 

In Ch^ter V. of Part III. Mr. Yates examines << the 
« passages in which the feculiab titles of Deity are sup- 
*< posed to be ascribed to Jesus Christ" ,.> ■ 
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<< FiTBt Mr. Wardhw maintains,^ layi he, ^ ihak ikt 
^ < NAirafl AND TiTUEs belonging exdusmfy to ike true Chdf 
** are in the Scriptures ascribed to Jesus Christ.' He fa- 
^ ferms his readers, that, < agreeably to the phm of se l eclioii 
<< which he has prescribed to himself/ he will confine tbeir 
<< attention to two of these, viz. God and Jehotah. He 
^' seems to forget, that, even t^ his own subsequent ooih 
*< cessions, * God' is not a name which bdongs * extAam^ 
« ly* to the Supreme Being/' (Page 167.) — It is not t 
Tery auspicious circumstance for a reasoner, when the fitit 
step he takes in his argument is a quibble. Mr. Yata 
was surely quite well aware, that when I mentioaed die 
names God and Jehovah, I meant the fonner (as I have sl- 
ways said) in its proper, or its highest acceptation. Thae 
was no ^ forgetting in the case. My expressions throughout^ 
aie such as to keep the sense in which the name is un- 
derstood, constantly present to the reader^s mind. 

Of die inferior sense of the name Aleim — God— Hl 
Yates produces from the Old Testam^it Scriptures s ewgi ifeCT 
instances. This number, however, may be Teiy cami- 
derably reduced. — On Gren. iii. 5. see p. 101, 102. of this lO' 
lume. — Exod. vii. 1. *<I have made thee a QoA to His- 
raoh,'' — means, ^ I have made thee God to Pharaoh ;** its inn 
port being evidently the same with that of the 16th vene 
of the ivth chapter of the same book, where God says Id 
Moses respecting Aaron, ^< He shall be to thee instead of i 
*• mouth, and thou shalt be to him instead of God!* — ^Ezod. 
XV. II. " Who is like unto thee, O Lord, among the gods.' 
In this passage, as in many others, idoh are called godi) 
agreeably to the appellation given them by their deluded 
worshippers. The comparison is between the only UviDg 
and true God, and the false gods of the heathen ; — a com- 
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parison very often made in the Holy Scriptnrefl*-— Exod. 
xxi. 6. ^^ Then his master shall bring him unto the Judges^^ 
literally *< unto the gods." But is this clearly right ? Park- 
burst says— *-^ Then his master shall bring him ta the Aleim^ 
<< i e. to Jehovah Aleim, to the door of the sacred taber- 
<< nacle. So the LXX. v^i ro n^rrn^ ^ou Bfovi to the tribunal 
^^^ofGodJ^ See Lex. on the word Aleiii. — ^The same dubiety 
attaches to Exod. xxii. 8, 9. where the very same phraseology 
occurs, and wh^e the Seoenty render it in the same way.— 
Exod. xxii. 28. << Thou shalt not revile the Crods, nor curse 
<< the nder of thy people." In introducing this as an instance 
of the inferior sense of the name Jleimy it is taken for grant- 
ed, that ^ the nder qftkypeapl^* is explanatory of <^ the gpds^* 
But we ask, with Parkhurst, <^ Why should not ALEiM.here 
<< retain its usual meaning, and the text be understood as 
<< nearly parallel to that of Saint Peter, 1 Ep. ii. 17. '^ Fear 
" God^ honour the Hf^P^— Dent. x. lY. Psal. xcvii. 9. In 
these passages it is used of the idols, or &lse gods of the hea» 
then — ^to aQ of which the infinite superiority of Jehovah 
is emphatically affirmed. — 1 Sam. ii. 25. << If one man 
<< sin agamst another, tbe jtt4g^ (literally, the Qod) shall 
« judge him." The comment of Parkhurst is : — " * If man 
<< 4dn against man, the Akim^ (i. e. Goo) * shall judge 
<<him:^ut if a man sin against Jehovah, who shall in- 
^^ treat for him ? Is not this very good sense, and much 
*^ to the purpose?' — Psal.lxxxii. 1. <^Gfod standeth in the 
<^ congregation of the mighty; he judgeth among the gods.** 
<^ The Aldm stand in the congregation of God, (L e. in 
^^ the assembly of Israel ; compare Numb. xvi. 3 : xx. 4 : 
*< Josh. xxiL 16.) in the midst (of this congregation name- 
ly) the Aleim will judge, or judgeth. So Symmachus, 
'O eso( xancTfTi ly euwit^ ^w» (in costu Dei, Hieron.) sy (sa^wri 
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<< Bioi %ff9m^** Parkhurst — ^In these instances, then, it is 
at least dubious, whether they are at all to Mr. Yates's 
purposes — There remain 1 Sam. xxviiL IS. where the name 
is applied to Samuel ; << I saw gods (or a God) ascending 
^ out of the earth:" — Psal. IxxxviiL 6. ^' I said ye are gods;^ 
where it signifies magistrates, the Jewish rulers : — PteL YiiL 
5. << Thou hast made him a little lower than the angdi^" 
literally, ^' than the gods ;'' where it is used for created angdi^ 
as we learn from die quotation of the words by the apoade^ 
Heb. ii. 6: — PsaL xcviL 7. *' Worship him, all ye gbds^f 
which the same inspired writer teaches us to interpret in 
the same way. — I feel myself, therefore, sHU wammted 
in affirming, that the clear and decisive instances <^ the in- 
ferior sense of Gfod, are few in number^ as well as of a kind 
that can never mislead the most careless reader. 

But, in proof of the fact that the term God is iised 
in an inferior sense, ^^ Unitarians," sajrs Mr* Yates, <* appeal 
<< to no less an authority than that ef Jesus Christ himself 
<* who afiirms that ifi the Scriptures those persons are called 
« godsj unto "whom the word of God catne^ John x. 35." He 
then adduces the seventeen passages which have just beeu 
noticed, as instances in illustration of our Lord's words. 
Having done this, he proceeds in the following terms: 
— << Here are seventeen cases (and I think it probable that 
<< there are more) of the use of the word God in the sense 
<< affixed to it by our Saviour. It is therefore undeniabk^ 
<^ that the name may be given, agreeably to the pracdoe 
<^ of the sacred writers, to all persons, whether angels, pro- 
<< phets, or judges, to whom the word of' God comes^ or, 
*< who are authorized^ commissioned, and inspired to declare 
^* the will of God to mankind. In this sense all Unitarians 
<< admit and maintain, that Jesus Christ was a God. The 
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^« mere appticatloii to him of this title conseqaently prove* 
** tiothing. As a learned Unitarian author observes, * The 
•'question is not, whether Christ is caHed God in Scrip- 
•• ture, for that is undeniable 5 but in what sense the word 
** is to be understood/ * The established principles of cri- 
<' ticism require, that we should prefer that interpretation^ 
<< which is agreeable to the clear and universally acknow-' 
•* ledged doctrine of the Scriptures, before that which is con- 
<< trary to any known truth, or which is attended with any con- 
** siderable diiRculties. Since, therefore, it is a fact, about 
<< which there is among Christians no dispute, that Jesus was a 
<^ person ' unto whom the word of God came ;' since we 
<< know, that he vindicated the application to himself of 
^ the title God, taken in this sense (John x« 34, S^.); 
** and since we do not know, until it be proved, that 
<< the title belongs to him in any other sense ; we ought 
'* thus to understand it, wherever we find it applied to 
<< hiin in the sacred Scriptures, unless there be some particu^ 
** lar circumstances in the mode of application,i'mhich point him 

^^ out as THE SUPREME GoD, THE ONE LIVING AND TRUE GOD, 
<^ THE God OF OODS, OR THE GoD WHO IS ABOVE ALL.^ 

(Pages 168, 169;) 

As the passage, John x. 34, S5. is the great support 
on which Mr. Yates here places his reasoning, — ^the fulcrum 
on which the whole power of his argument turns, the de- 
struction of which will render the power inefficient ; it will 
be necessary to enter somewhat fully into the consideration 
of its true meaning. 

Our blessed Lord had just used, in conversation with 
the Jews, the following remarkable words:— "My sheep 
*^ hear my voices and I know them, and they follow me. 

* H. Taybr^s Connderations on Ancient and Modern Craeds, compared, p. 124^ 

S 
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^ And I giye unto them eternal life, and tbey shall nefer po- 
^^rish, neither shall any one pluck them out of my hand* 
<' My Father who gave them me is greater than all; and 
^ no one is able to pluck them out of my Father^s hand 
<* I and my Father are one." — The efiect of these wcnrds wi% 
the exasperation of the Jews, so that ** they took up stona 
** again to stone him. Jesus answered, Many good wbrks ham 
** I showed you from my Father ; for which of those wo^ 
^ do ye stone me? The Jews answered him, saying. For a good 
^ work we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, and became 
^ that thou, being a man, makest thyself God.** To tliiamir 
Saviour made the following reply : — '< Is it not writfteo in 
^ your law, I said. Ye are gods ? If he called tiiem gods 
^ unto whom the word of Gkxl came, and the Scripbire 
^ cannot be broken ; say ye of him whom the Father hadi 
^ sanctified and sent into the world. Thou Uasphemest^ b^ 
^ cause I said, I am the Son of God ? If I do not the votla 
<* of my Father, believe me not ! But if I do, though ye 
<< believe not me, believe the works, that ye may know 
<< and believe, that the Father is in me, and I in him.''—' 
The eBect of this reply was, that << they sought again to 
« take him." John x. 27 — 39. 

On this remarkable passage, I oflfer to the reader the 
following observations : 

1. It is surely a very singular diing, on the Uniteriao fay* 
pothesis of Jesus being a mere human prophet, that kds lal* 
guage alone, of all the prophets by whom " God, at aundfj 
*• times, and in divers manners, had spoken," should ever havt 
misled the hearers of it into the conception of his claiming 
equality with God. In the case of Jesus, this took place oa 
various occasions; and, so far as we learn, no such mistake 
was ever fallen into in the case of any other prophet whatso* 
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ever. How dioiildthis greatest of the ^ teachers sent from God" 
haTe been so (^uliarly unfortunate in his forms of speech? 
•—Exalt him as highly as you please ; stiU there mtist have been 
an infinite distance between him and the Most High that 
gave him his commission : so that on the Arian and the So- 
mnan hypotheses the difficulty alike remains. 

2. It is not only singular that he alone should have used 
language that produced this impression ;^-— it is, if possible, still 
more singolar, that, when the impression had been made^ he 
neYer, in any instance, contradicted it in terms so explicit as 
dfectualljr to remove it from the minds of his hearers. Even 
on this^ occasion, to which Unitarians appeal with so much 
confidence^ whatever explanation we may give of the language of 
his answer to the charge of blasphemy, thejact is clear, that 
it Was bmguage which' did riot effeduaUy take qff^ if indeed it 
at all diminished, the impression which his former words had 
produced. Notwithstanding his reply, they <^ still sought to 
<^ take him; but he escaped out of their hands.''— In attending 
to the language itself, we shall see that it was neither fitted^ 
nor could be intended, to remove the conoepdcm they had 
formed :-^bat at preset, I take HtMjbici alone that it did not 
produce this efieict; — ^and I ask, first. Could anything be 
more easy, than to give a plain and distinct denial of the 
charge that he *^made himself Gfoi{.^"-*^and, secondly, this 
being the easiest thing iiiiaginaU% is it for a moment to be 
conceived, that, on the sapposition of the fiJsehood of the 
diarge, it should not have been done^^-aad done with pe^ 
remptory d^sk)n, in terms that could not be mistaken ? A 
more human prophet is charged with having claimed equality 
with the .God that sent hini'^^with <* making himself God:" 
-—and this prophet, instead of being anxious to disown the 
imputation in explicit terms, and to eraze 'from the minds 
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of his hearers, every vestige of an impresBion so foul and 
so fake, coutinues to employ, in his reply to the charge, lan- 
guage of equivalent, or even (let it be supposed) of ambi- 
guous import, and leaves the impression as he found it 1^ 
Unitarians may eulogize the character of Jesus Chriat :- 
a supposition such as this must shock the mind of every 
siderate reader, as in &ct attaching such a stain to it as << all 
'^ Ocean's waters" could not wash out. * 

3. The question, then, is, Does Jesus, in this reply, dieavinr 
the interpretation put upon his words by the Jews, and declare 
himself the Son of God in the same sense in which they were 
called gods *^ to whom the word of God came?'— In an- 
swer to this question, let it be observed, in addition to the pr^ 
ceding general remarks — 

1st In the passage quoted — Psalm Ixxxii. 6. << I said. Ye 
^* are gods," the persons addressed are not prophetSf^nor in 
any one of the instances adduced by Mr. Yates is it to pro. 
phets that the name is applied. Th^ are the Jewish rulers; 
the Judges of Israel. These are the persons to whom ^ the 
word of God came;" or, as Bishop Pearce explains the phras^ 
<< with whom the judgment of God was:"— they had their 
commission to govern Israel according to the Divine law, 
being especially appointed by Jehovah, as his representatively 
and as types of his Anointed. 

2dly. What Mr. Yates says of Christ ^< vindicating the ap* 
^^ plication to himself of the title God" in this passage, is not 
true. It is not this title that he here takes to himse]£ He 
vindicates his calling himsdf *^ the Son of God^^ from the 
circumstance of the Jewish rulers having been called << gpdf 
in the language of ancient inspiration. The passage, ther^ 

* See further on jtfais subject, Djscofunes on the Socinian Contiovenj, piigv 
101, 102. 
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fore^ whatever mi^t.be the ground on which the title gods 
was applied to thefOi furnishes no proof of the application of 
this titie^ in the same inferior and subordinate sense, to 
Christ; since this is not at all the designation to which he , 
here asserts his right In this view, it is nothing to Mr. 
Yates's purpose. 

3dly. When Jesus says << I aikl my Father are one/' 
<< the preceding, context explains his meaning to be, one in 
purpose and in pcnoer^ No one was able to pluck the sheep 
put of ^ hand; and no one was able to pluck them out of 
^ Father's hand: and the reason assigned for this is^ 
that he and his Father were one — i. e. one in will, and 
affection, and purpose, and one in the possession of power 
to accomplish that purpose;-^power alike superior, in him- 
self as in the Father, to all the power of creatures that could 
oppose it. This unity of purpose and power, expressed in 
such terms, justifies the inference to unity of no^tir^;— -or 
else, unity of nature is the thing directly expressed, as ac^ 
counting for the possession and exercise of equal power. 
So the Jews, we have seen, understood him. And can we 
for an instant suppose, that by such strong and pointed lan- 
guage, he meant no more than a merely official connex- 
ion with. the Father, and the possession of a title to the appel- 
lation ^^ Son qfOod^' in a sense entirely the same in kind with 
that in winch Jewish magistrates were called *^ gods^** On such 
a supposition, the previous language is most unaccountable. It 
is such as seems hardly susceptible of any consistent interpreta- 
tion, short of that which the Jews^put up<»i it ; — such as no 
prophet of God ever used before him; — ^and tt% such terms 
should have been employed to express a daim. so simple^ and 
so very far below what they seemed to express^ it belongs 
to UnitarianB to show. 
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4. Let U8 try, then, if we cu find the tme maaning of the 
reply of our Lord to the charge of blasphemy. 

Ist. Some have conceived that Jesus here reaaona an At 
assumption that the Jews were right in viewing Um aa no 
more than a man,-^not admiUing thin^ hut sugpparing ii\ 
and then, having taken them on their own ground, puttiBg 
it to them, how they could convict him of blasphemy in calt 
ing himself the Son rf God^ when they knew that mere aMi, 
the Judgte of Israel, had been caDed in their own Scrip- 
tures by the appellation << gods^ and chiUrm-''<jir Sfon^^^ef Out 
Most High!* * — This has too much of the appearame at 
least of evasion. 

2dly . The more common interpretation u derived firoiA da 
typical character sustained by those rulers who receive in the 
passage quoted, the title of gods* That title, it is allegefl^ fa^ 
longed to them on account of their typical rdation to the Maih 
siah. He was to be in reality what they were typicoB^ cofiedL 
Their designation foreshadowed the true dignity of Him wfaoai 
ihey represented : and, as *< the scripture cannot be falsified,* 
the meaning of the designation required to befulfiBed, by the 
Antitype possessing in reality, what the 7^ possessed only M 
name. He^ therefore^ could not be justly charged with-Uss* 
phemy, for claiming to himself that Divine dignity whiefa hid 
been pre -intimated in this tjrpical designation, f 

* See Poole's Annotations, 
f See Scott, Oujae, and odiers, on the passage^-— llie Mkmbig et|taMbik 
suggested by a learned critical friend while these pages were paansg tbvMuii ttf 
press, is somewhat different from either of those mentioned. I introduce h Im 
because, in such circumstances, it becomes me to be diffident of nrf di^njaif 
ment The question for the reader to detcnmne w:ll be, in whit fray tbi 
ment of our Lord is most fully and consistently brought out«-^*' In FtaL 
** 6. 1 am inclined to think that Christ is the speaker /—that he owna he luid oU 
"* Judges of Israd • mnu qf God,* m types of Messiah;— that he^ htm ii iei ^ d» 
'* owns the * assembly of the widced whidi was to enclose him,' iHiicfa he fn^ 
"phetically addresses, and predicts their rcgection and ftlL^Die stgmiMtiftfl 
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Sdly. The fine jMfti of our Lord's antniBr •ppeurs td me to 
be somewhat diflkrent.-^It is to be found, I thinks . in the 
authority being the scone for his applying to himself the title 
Son qfOodf in a sense implying equality with the Father, with 
that which had given the title of gods to the Jewish nilers^ 

In the first plaoe, it is very obvious thut th^re wuld be no 
bUuphemf in the case» i^ in assuming a titje and mode of 
speech which implied his eqpiality with the Father that 
sent him, he intimated, only what was true i-^ e. if he 
really was nwre than num.r^Th^ reference, then, is first to the 
anthorlty of the Old Testament Scriptures. These caQed the 
Jewish rulers gods f and <* the Scripture cannot bebrokeu,^ 
— ^that is, the langnage of these inspired reeords canDot be 
excepted against. But these Scr^^uris warranted him, sff 
Messiah, to use a title implying equality with the Father; 
for they had represented him as a person who wos to sustain 
this high ifignity. Thus in Psalm ii. 8: ex. I: Isa. ix, 
6 : with vii. 14 : Psalm xlv. 6 : Jen ikxiii, 0. ^•^r^How, then, 
oonld he be justly chai*ged with blasphemy, if the Scrips 
tnre cannot be broken, and be used no higher title, no 
title of h^;her import, than the Scripture, which they ao* 
Imowledged to be* the word of God, assigned to the Messiah ? 
There ooaU be no Naepheng^ in using Scriptural appeUatum 
in theitf Scriptural s^nse, in speaking, of himself ip teruMf 
perfectly in unison with the representations of prophecy, 
- In the second place, he had presented abundant and 

« John z. I tMnk Ss — If he (the prophedc Messiah) called his types * CrodSf er 
^ $&ns tfGo4Ji{vDii te iangpsgft of Scrfpoue ye eaimot cootoap) do ye charge 
** with lylasphpny * him whom the Father hatfa sanctified and sent into the world,' 
« (the Messiah now come, and approved among you by miracles, See. to be the 
** same that spoke i» tlM FsaUno) because he applies the same lar^;u/ag9 to A»m» 
'* «0{f (the AntUyffe) f" — In this ezplanatiofi, as in the second of thosp. givfn in 
die text, it is undeon^ood, that the idntUype possessed a daia (6 the tides in ques- 
liMi <» a A%Aer aflisf tiMlks 2)f«» 
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most decisive evidence that ** the Fatlier had sanctified 
<< and sent him into the world,^ — ^i. e. had set him apart 
to his high office, and given him his commission. Now, 
in mentioning this so particularly here, the sentiment which 
he intended to express, does not seem to be, that the Father's 
having sanctified and sent him into the world, entitled him to 
the appeUatioti Son of God^ but rather, that it entitled Ami 
to credit in the representatiotis he gave of himself. His com- 
mission from the Father, established by so ''many infidfifak 
** proofs," placed his word, in point of authority, on a levd 
with the testimony of their own inspired records. He whom 
'' the Father had sanctified and sent into the world,", imtesd 
of being charged with blasphemy, ought to have been be- 
lieved in what he said of himself, on the evidence of his 
Divine commission. If they admitted, that '' the Scriptiue 
'' could not be broken,'' that, being of Divine authority, lb 
language was not to be excepted against, they oiig^t al«o 
to have admitted that his language respecting himself was 
not to be excepted against, seeing his declarations were 
proved to be of Divine authority, — proved to be the declaia- 
tions of one whom " the Father had sanctified and sent into 
<< the world," — by evidence even more abundant and irre- 
fragable than that on which they received the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. On this principle, he is not to be con- 
sidered as at all reducing the high import of the titk 
by which he called himself, and of what he had said respect- 
ing his union with the Father, but as admitting that the 
sense in which his hearers had understood him was the 
right sense, and asserting, on the ground of his Divine 
commission, his title to confidence and to belief. 

In the third place, in full consistency with this view of his 
words, we find him immediately appealing to the evidence bj 
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which his Dkine mission was established ; — ^aiid making Chis 
appeal, with a particular reference to what he had just said of 
himself: — '* If I do not the works of my Father, believe me 
f * not ; but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the works; 
«* that ye may hrum and believe thai the Father is in we, and I in 
*^himJ* — Do not these words mean, in the connexion 4n which 
they stand — << that ye may know and beMeve, that what 
*^ I have just said of myself, which has incensed you Aos a- 
**- gainst me, w l^rwe .^ — that ^ I and my Father are* indeed 
^* ^one?* " — His words had been interpreted in a sense which, 
if he was a mere created messenger of God, must have been 
infinitely offensive to his mind. Yet he thus affirms the 
truth of ihem in terms of equivalent import ;«— terms which 
confirmed the misunderstanding, and maintained the zeal- 
ous fiiry of his hearers: — ." Therefor^* — ^i. e. on account 
of what he had last said, which they perceived to be nothing 
different in meaning from what he had said before^*— <^ therefore 
*^ they sought again to tske him/' Surely had the Jews un^ 
derstood him (as Unitarians insist he ought to be under* 
stood) as entirely disclaiming their inference, they would 
not thus instantly have offered violence to him again,-— such 
as made it necessary thoit he should << escape out of Am 
« hands." 

- I cannot but consider the particidar connexion in which 
the, words—-" Aat ye may know and believe that the Fa^ 
<< ther is in me^ and I in him^^ are here introduced, as an evi- 
dence that we. do not misinterpret such phraseology, when 
we number it amongst the proofs of the Saviour^s Divinity. 
This is a point, however, on which a few additional remarks 
may be necessary. 

The passage usually adduced in opposition to this inference, 
is John xvii 21. «« That they all may be oae^ as thou, Fa- 
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<< ther, art in me^ and I in thee^ that they also may be one 
^'inus; that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
<< me." — It is argued from this passage, that the union de- 
clared to subsist between Christ and the Father, is no other 
in kind than the union of his people with himseUv and 
with the Father, and with one another. — But before thii 
conclusion be admitted, let the following things be consb 
dered — * 

First. There are two meanings of which the language 
of the passage is equally susceptible. It may expreai 
tameneiSf or it may express only similarity or resemUanet. 
•We must adopt the one most consistent with the tenor of 
the Scriptures. Before we adopt the^>5/, and conaider it wM 
axpresHing the sameness of the union between the Father 
and the bon^ with the union of the people of God in the 
Son and in the Father, we must set aside all the mass of evi* 
dence by which Jenus Christ is proved to be God, equal with 
the Father, und therefore one with him in a higher fiense^ 

Secondly. It is no uncommon thing to use the langnagt 
of comparison, when we mean to intimate resemblance^ onfy 
in so far as the compared objects admit of resemblanee.'^ 
Were I, for example, to say, respecting two very intimate 
friends, that they are one, as a husband and his wife are onej 
it would not, I presume, be difficult to understand, that 
the specialties of the conjugal union were not included in 
the comparison : nor would any person be so foolish as 
to infer, that the one union was not at all different in kindf 
but only in degree^ &om the other. The idea expressed^ 
every one would perceive to be, that there subsisted be- 
tween these friends a unity of affection, of feeling and desire^ 
xjS interests and enjoyments, like that which distinguishes 

the closest and tenderest of earthly connexions. — So in the case 

9 
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before us. There may subsist a wMty of essence between the 
Father and the Son, and yet this may not be in the con- 
templation of the speaker ;— bat only a unity of mind, and 
heart, and counsel, and joy, between the people of God 
and their Father and Redeemer, and one another, — re- 
tembling that perfect unity of pure and everlasting bve^ 
of holy purpose, and of infinite, and necessary, and immutable 
happiness, which subsists amongst the Three who are One. 

Thirdly. The preceding obsenrations go no farther than 
to show, that the Unitarian inference from the words of 
Christ's intercessory prayer, b not. a valid one. — Bat we 
may go a step beyond this. The language appears to me 
to he such as it is difficult to conceive any human pro^ 
pbet, or any .mere, .creature, to have used. It is language^ 
on this suppoisition, of strange and unexampled fiimiliari^. 
—".That they also may be one in us:" — "that they may 
"^be. one, even as we are onew" Sorely our minds must 
revolt from the idea of a mere human prophet thus familiar*' 
ly associating himself with the Most High. We cgn bald- 
ly imagine, indeed, any creature^ feeling his infinite dis- 
tance to expre^ himself thus to the Great Supreme^ in^ 
those terms of easy intimacy which dbaracterioe the in-' 
tercourse of equals. A similar observation; was before made 
on John xiv. 2S. I know not how it may afieet the read- 
er's mind. On my own, I confess, it presses witb great 
force. Should this be imputed to prejudice, I cannot help 
it I hoiie it has a higher and purer source j — some small 
measure of that sentiment of <* reverence and godly fear,'' 
that awfid sense of distance, which, instead of diminishing^ 
must increase in the direct ratio of the ele? ation and holi- 
ness of the creature by whom it is felt— I consider the 
language of this passage as parallel ta Gen. L 26. /< Let 
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<< us make manY' Oen. iiL 22. << Behold the man is become 
** as one of us *J* Gen. xi^ 7. ** Let us go down, and there 
<( oonfotmd their language ^' and Isa. yi. 8. *< Who wil 
" go for us?" 

We have thus seen that the passage, John x. 84^ 85^ 
to which Mr. Yates so repeatedly and confidently refers^ in- 
stead of warranting his conclusion that wherever we find the 
name God applied to Jesus Christ, it ought to be understood 
in its inferior sense^ as meaning *^ one to whom the word of 
« God oam^'' is itself a powerfiil evidence of the contraiy. 
An exception, indeed, is made by Mr. Yates hypotheticallyi— 
^^ unless there be some particular circumstances in the mode cf 
<^ application, which point him out as the supremk Goo^ 

<' THE ONE LIVING AND TRUE GrOD, THE GoD OF QODSf 

<« or THE God who is above all." — But the manner in 
which certain texts answering to this description are diqxMed 
Gff when they are brought forward, will satisfy every <me ac^ 
quainted with this controversy, that, be the << circumstances of 
^^ the application ni the name," or the epithets accompanying 
it, what they may, no passage will be left without some 
attempt to invalidate and destroy its evidence in« support 
of the obnoxious truth. 

An instance of the justice of this remark occurs immediate^* 
ly in Mr. Yates's strictures on Isa. vii. 14. " Behold a Viiv 
^^ gin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall call his name 
" Immanud :" and Isa. ix. 6. : — " For unto us a child is 
^< bom, unto us a Son is given, and the government shall 
<< be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be called— <rHB 
"mighty God:" — the 'two first texts on which he pro- 
ceeds to comment. Respecting these he thus writes : — <^ li^ 
"as I have shown above, the title God belonged to all 
^^ ^ unto whom the word of God came/ these two passages 
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<< would pTesent no obstade to our belief in the Unitarian 
^^doctnri/ef eVen though it were certain that, in each in- 
<< stance, the original text is uncorrupted, the English trans-* 
<< lation correct, and the designations * Immanuel^ and 
*« * BfiGHTY God* really intended to be descriptiye of the 
^< nature cf Christ. These titles would only convey the same 
'< ideas which were expressed by the inhabitants of Jeruaa- 
<<lem, when they exclaimed, <a great prophet is risen 
<< up among us ;* and by the two disciples (Luke xxiv. 
« 19<) who described Jesus of Nazareth as ^a prophet 
<* MIGHTY in deed and word.*^^ (Page 170.) 

According to this comment, << Immanttel,'' even supposing 
it a designation descriptive of Christ's person, '* would only 
« conv^ the idea" of « a God wrrH us,'* — that is, " a Pro- 
" PHET WITH us:"-iKmd the title ^' mighty God," on the same 
supposition, would naturally convey the same idea, of ^^ a 
" mighty Prophet." — ^The appellations ** nixmld only oowoey 
<^ these ideas** To a mind predisposed to admit the ideas 
by attachment to Unitarian principles, it is possible enough 
they might. But I ask the reader, whether Mr. Yates has 
made out a sufficiently strong case, respecting- the appHca* 
tion of the name of God to the prophets, to warriaht his 
making this assertion with so mudi easy confidence? His ven- 
turing such an assertion makes me very hopeless of his con- 
viction: because, even if it were shown that such designations 
as ^^ the supreme Godj the one living and true Godj the Ood 
<< ^ Gods, or the God who is above ally** are given to Jesus 
Christ, it might, with equally good reason, be alleged, that 
such designations shoi^ be considered as given, to him in 
virtue of his commission^ as one << authorized^ and inspired to 
*< declare the mU of God to mankind^'* appearing, therefore, as 
hi$ representative^ andy in this capacity, bearing his names and 
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epithets of dignity. This (however unreasonable) would be lerj 
much of a piece with the remark, that, even if all critical diffi- 
culties were removed from the latter of the two passagea jut 
** quoted, still, at the very utmost, the application of the 
** title ' ftughty GoJC to Jesus of Nazareth would only prove 
<^ him to be a person ' unto whom the word of God cama" 

With respect to Isa. vii. 14. compared with Matdu L S^ 
23. I shall only remark. 

In the first places that it would be uncandid to queatioii t^ 
justice of Mr. Yates's observation relative to the ^< aingnkar 
^< manner in which proper names were formed and iqpplied br 
*< the ancient Hebrews ;" — that ^* it was common among them 
^ to give to their children names, which were in reality short 
<< sentences, expressive of some Divine favour, conferred, at the 
<< time of the child's birth/' — Of this he produces an w ftf at ny 
or two; and others ivill occur to every mind fiuniliar with tfaa 
Old Testament records. 

In the second place, on this ground, I frankly admit, thattke 
mere circumstance of the Messiah being called by this nami^ 
(Immanuel) would not of itself, in absence of other evidence^ 
be at all a conclusive proof of his Divine dignity.— That it doa 
imply his possessing this dignity, I entertain no doubt;— but^ 
taking it by itself, I should find difficulty in proving it. From 
the peculiar circumstances in which the prophecy is introdw^ 
ed, and the length of discussion to which a full consideratictt 
of these would necessarily lead, I formerly declined any ai- 
ticism on the passage ; and I am disposed to follow the saai0 
course stilL For a distinct and satisfactory elucidation of tkt 
prophecy, I may refer the reader to Mr. E wing's Essays 
addressed to Jews on the authority, scope, and Gonsomma* 
tion, of the law and the prophets, Vol. II. pages 6 — 16. — ^I 
shall satisfy myself with one observation only, the truth of 
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which must be obvious to every reader of the entire prophecy, 
from chapw vii. 1. to chap. ix« 7. that the child named ** Imma- 
<< Kuel'' in chap. vii. 14. is the same with the ^* child hom^ 
and ** Son given/' whose name^ in chapter ix. 6. is called— 
'^ THE Mighty God;'' so that if the latter appellation can be 
shown to express his divinity, this alone should go fiur to 
settle the true meaning of the former. 

1. I had remarked (Discourses, p. 91.) that ^ the phrase 
<< in the original, as well as in our translation, is precisely 
^< the same with that which occurs in verse !S{ 1 st of the xth 
<< chapter of the same book: < The remnant shall return, even 
** the remnant of Jacob, unto the mighty God.' — And 
^f there can be no doubt, that it is a characteristic desig- 

^< nation of the true God, in which, by the attribute of orn^ 
^^ nipotence, he is distinguished from the idols of the heathen, 
<< which could < neither do good nor do evil; which were aH 
•* vanity, and their work of nought' " — Of this parallel passage^ 
and its force in the argument, the only notice taken by Mr. 
Yates, is: — ^' To illustrate the sense in which the title ^ migh* 
*• TY God' is applied," (viz. in Isa. ix. 6.) " he compares it with 
^* Isa. X. 21. where the same phrase occurs: * The remnant 
<^ shall return, even the remnant of Jacob, unto the mighty 
** God.'" p. 170. — This is all. It is sufficiently summary; — but 
to readers who seek for argument, not, I should ihink, very 
satisfactory. 

2. In a subsequent part of his work, when the same pas* 
sage occurs as a proof of Christ's almighty pow^, his makes 
two remarks upon it, in addition to those he had offered before: 
— ^namely, that ** the doctrine to be proved is, not Aat our 
<< Saviour was MiGmr, (for this is granted,) but that he was 
<* ALL-mighty, that bis will was irresistible, and his power un* 
<< derived, unlimited, And indqpendent:" and— << that the epi« 
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<< thet Miomr, upon which the argument depends is aq^plied 
*^ in more than a hundred passages of the Old TestamentlD 
«f mere human beings. (See Taylor's Concord, v. «EBB&]r 

To these two remarks^ one remark shall suffice in v^j 
and it is one in which, as in some others, I have been nti- 
cipated by Mr. Brown: — " We have only to say, in reply, dat 
<^ the < force of the argument* does fu4 lie in the word ooti 
*^ simply,' but in the compound epithet geber al^ * tbenn^^ 
*^ God.' Even Mr. Yates would be ashamed to say he hi 
^ proved that the latter of these words is not in the te^ J&a 
<< could have brought forward a passage of Scri{|t«Te,4n wliick 
*^ the compound appellation was given to a mere human haBf^ 
<< it would indeed have answered his purpose.** Stric^tora^ jn 
59. — To this it may be added, that, in certain connexiiHU ai 
associations, the inferior word may have all the &roe of Ae 
superior. Thus, Jehovah is, on different occasionSf Called bf 
Isaiah, the mighty One of JsraeL The word genaraliy used 
on these occasions, is ond, which, like geb^r, is fireqneri^ 
applied to creatures. Yet^ in such connexions, it has aD At 
force of the higher word KL-mighty. Although, howeici) 
Jesus Christ were denominated the " mighty One qflsrad^ aij 
in the text under discussion, he is called *< the mighty Godf" m 
might, upon the same principle on which Mr. Yates's remub 
on this text proceed, be met with a reference to <^ TajkA 
^^ Concordance, v. aber," and a statement of the number fl( 
times in which the word is applied to <^ mere human h&nfft* 
or to brute animals. 

3. It is worse than trifling to conjure up all the difficdUs 
and conjectures that have ever been started about a text, aika 
these are such as really to affect our own convictions zdative 
to its correctness or to its meaning. Mr. Yates repreienli 
tliis text as ** produced by the ignorant with the most trimD- 
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^ pbant and nnvedleetiiig oonfidefioe;^ and then he briogg for- 
ward, withoat being so ^^ presumptuous' as to attempt to set- 
tle any of them, his list of difficulties and conjectures: — << Whe- 
*^ ther AL be a genuine part of the Hebrew tesLt;"-^oes Mr. 
Yates himseif doubt this? — ^ Whether, supposing it genuine 
^* it should not be translated a * ruler/ since this is a very 
^^ common acceptation of the tarm^'^^-but where are the in- 
stances of AL signifying a ruler? and especially, where is the in- 
stance of the phrase al OEBEtt for " a iMghty JRtJ^r^— does 
Mr. Yates himself doubt, after comparing it with Isa. IL 2 1 • whe- 
ther *< nugkfy GotT be the correct and Intimate translation? 
•^'^ Whether the titles contained in the verse were not intend- 
** ed to describe, at least according to their primary significa^ 
^< tion^ the character of Hezekiah, or some other distinguish- 
^ ed person^ bom at the time when the prophecy was ut- 
<< tered;"— doeii Mr. Yates faimsdf think thia possible — ^after 
comparing, as he surely must have done, Isit. vii. 14. with 
Matth. i. 23. Isa. ix* 1, 2. with Matth. iv. 14^—16. and Isa. 
ix.* 7. with Luke L d2, 33 P-^WiU he, indeed adopt this Jewish 
wty of solving difficnlties respecting the prophetic descripUons 
of the Christ^ — It is ncyt at all wonderful, that every method 
should have been taken to bring doubt and uncertainty on 
such a passage; a passage which contains, in the mind3 not 
merdy of *< the %norant and unreflecting/' so clear and deci- 
sive a proof of the Saviour's supreme Grodhead; — which *^ as- 
¥ serts, in the dearest and strongest manner of which Ian- 
<< guage is capable, his real incarnation^ his essential divinity, 
^ and his mediatorial kingdom and gfery/' Ewing's Essays 
iu:. VoL II. p. 16^ 
John L 1. <* The Word trAS God^" — On this passage I 
. m^ht simply request the reader to re-peruse my former obser^ 
vations vupqn iif and to a«k himseU^ in caodoiiry how mny of 
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them Mr. Yates has fiurly met. I cannot affind to be repeatb^ 
the same things: it would both swell my reply beyond •llpro-- 
per bounds, and be an imposition besides on the poHseaBors of 
my former volume. Let it therefore be rememberedy thst 
what is turn said must be taken in connexion with what ia 
been said; my present object being only to notice Mr. Yatofii 
own criticisms, and his objections to mine. 

1. Mr. Yates admits, that <' the rules qf critieisit/^ lead to 
the translation of the last clause of the verse— *^ the Word 
*< a God** — This is an admission of some consequence^ 
it confines the field of argument, fixing us down to one poinlf 
namely, whether the word God be here used in its pnperm 
in its inferior sense. 

2. Mr. Yates remarks — <^ We are assured by abamknt 
<< and irrefragable proofi», both that the term God ia used in 
^^ Scripture to signify ^ any person that is authorised, oommii' 
^' sioned, and inspired to declare the will of Jehovah^ to man- 
'^ kind,' and also that our Lord Jesus. Christ was sudi a per- 
*^ son. This explanation of the passage, therefore, is free firom 
" every objection. On the contrary, we do not know tiut 
^^ Jesus Christ was Jehovah, and consequently we are not joi- 
^^ tified in understanding the phrase as implying such a doo- 
" trine." P. 175.— These "abundant and irrefragable proiA? 
have before been considered; and we have seen the use made 
by our Lord of the appellation ^^ god^* being given to dioie 
"unto whom the word of God came," in repelling firomUn^ 
self the charge of blasphemy. — To the last sentence of tk 
preceding extract, I think it quite enough to reply, that we A 
know that Jesus Christ is Jehovah, from proo& certainly not 
less " numerous and irrefragable" than those produced fi^rthe 
inferior sense of God; of which the chief, John x. 37. 'He, 
have seen to be a convincing evidence of the very "doctrine 
which it is brought to refute. 
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' 3. Mti 'Yates ' introduces* Origen and Etiiiebius, ** most 
*^ illustrious- and learned men, who used the Greek Ian- 
<<gttage as their vernacular tongue," as giving their judgment 
in ikvour of the inferior sense of 0fO(, on account of the absence 
of the definite article. He produces the following quotation 
in a hdte! "^^ lt»p6K dt ^a^nj oh^ rtg y^ (scilicet 6 Ao/d() ffr/tft/yocffrMv 

U AayoQj* f^^ot rfis rou of^foo ffjgotf^)];, f# ^g iy not raurw fiyinVy rov «tt« 
.^ n^ fm»/ xtt4 rov uiov, ;<aurov n smu rw Aoyov rov mu ^ovnifv 0f ov." &c.-— 
th^it isj ^< The Evangelist has clearly shown- what is the nature 
^joCtfaiB Wordf.by subjoining * And the Word was a God/ al- 
^ though h^ might have said^ ^ And- the Wprd was Gon,' with 
<< theadditioin<^the article^ if he had thought that the Father 
f < jan4 the Spm were one and the same, and that the Word is 
<f God ov£R\aix.'' Euseb. de Eccles. TheoL L. IL c. 17. 
5f From fjie ai'gument of the .yenerable Father in this passage, 
^ it is. plain that he perceived no. violation of the rules of syn- 
<* lax in the addition of the article; and upon a matter of this 
«< kind it is impossible that he could be mistaken. The ob- 
*^ servations of Origen, in hia commenfory on John, are pre- 
^ cisely to the same purpose* They are too long to quote; but 
<^^. may be seep in De la RueVedition, Vol. IV. pp. 50, 51/' 

Taking for/ granted the oorvectness both of the quotation 
and 'the c(Mnmentacy,. and without consulting the originals' of 
Ofig^i andjEofiebius at all, I find enough in Mr. Yatei^' to 
oonfiite bis,'0«n reference. — One should have eiqpected, that, 
having bi^ought&rward these '^ most illustrious and learned 
^^ mto'^-with.dU the pomp of courtly ceremony, pronouncing 
poliiQerdly/myopinJdn, i)ut even Dr. Middletcm's, and, by 
consequence, that of^ all !the scholars who agree with him, to ^ 
ff be- in opposition to. thdn, not worth a rush;" — he would 
hardly bme felt quite at liberty to dissent firom these high au* 
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thoriCies hiinaelf» and to relinquuh their deduon tor his 
Yet this, strange as it may seem, he has certainly dcme. Ib 
the quotation from Eusebius, as above transcribed from 
Mr. Yates's note, that writer says, that if the ESrangdKst 
had wLihed to express the sentiment which we allege he hm 
expressed, he would have said '' 'O e£0S'HN*O AOrOl/ 
This, is the phrase, which, according to Eusehins, would hwm 
expressed our sentiment without ambiguity. Well: and doel 
Mr. Yates acquiesce in his decision ? Quite the e u u tn aej , 
^* The sentiment * the Word was a god^* " says he^ ^ coeU 
^ not be expressed in any other way than that employed bjdM 
'< Evangelist (Sfo^ m & Ao/o^); whereas the sentiment * die Worf 
« was God,' might have been expressed without ambigiBty bj 
*^ the introduction of the article, (thus, i X^yog nf i Iih) i and 
« this arrangement would have been indisputably borrelBksiid 
^V grammatical.** P. 177. — ^Eusebins's umim^^gtioitt ezpte«iiMi» 
then, for << the Ward was Ood^" is <* *0 esox HN*0 AOrox;" hot 
Mr: Yates's is precisely the reverse, '< 'O A0r03 HN 'O eSOX' 
Now both of these cannot be right. Yet, in quoting the anthi>* 
rity of EusebiuSf Mr. Yates affirms it was <^ impossible he caM 
<< he mistakeni^ and when he gives his awn way of it, he is equsl' 
ly confident, that it is <^ indisputably correct and gramsnaticdJ^ 
-—In the cause <^ Origen and Eusebius, versus Middletxm and 
« Wardlaw," Judge Yates pronounces the following verdict: 
<< Mr. Wardlaw's assertions, and even Dr. Middleton'a^ are not 
<< worth a rush: — the mere names of Origen and GuaxAniB 
*< will be sufficient, in the ears of all who have the slightest tino* 
<* ture of theological learning, to drown at once the feeble dind- 
" nutive accents of our worthy author." P. 1 76. What, thflSy 
are we to say, when the cause comes to be *^ Origen and Euse* 
c* bins, versus Mr. Yateshimself ?" Must we pronounce the same 
verdict? — The truth is, if any further evidence were wBnting to 
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show that neither of the two former is free from ambiguity, we 
have it in the fact of Euseliius pronouncing the one to be so, and 
Mr. Yates the otlier. Both forms are convertible; and bo a! 
every form constructed on the same principle. The sense. 
In such ciises, remains to be determined by the connexion. 

4, As the clause stands in the original, it is twl convertible, 
even on Mr. Yates's own admission, according to " the just 
"rules of criticism:" (See Obs. I,) — and, having now before 
us Mr, Yates's own example for the deadly sin of dJiFering from 
Origen and Eusebius, we still maintain, that the Evangelist has 
expressed the sentiment, " the Word was God" in true 
grammatical form — and, with regard to the question whether 
eEOS is to be understood in iXsproper or in its inferior sense, tt 
should be determined by these two considerations;— ^/frsi, that^ 
even in its proper and highest seose, it ought, in the circum- 
stances of construction in which it here stands, to be without 
the article; and, secondly, that it is used without the article, to 
agoify the supreme God, Jbur times within the first eighteen 
verses of this very chapter. * 

5. I shall close my remarks on this text with the judgm^' 
of a writer, whom Mr. Yates holds in high and deserved ro* 
putation, I mean Ghiesbach. We have formerly seen, how ex- 
plicit his testimony is in favour of the Divinity of Christ being a 
plain and incontrovertible doctrine of the Bible; — his language 
is not lees explicit on the particular text now before us: It is 
introduced, indeed, as a specimen of the " loca multa et lu- 
**culenta" to which he refers: — " In primis locus itle Joh. i. 
** 1, 2, 3. tarn perspicmis est, atque omnibus exceptionibus ma- 
**Jor, \Aneque interpretum neque crilicomm audacilnis conati- 
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wriclc is afcordiagtj aarantitig, 
Oyif [UustnUe the 
orTOS SEOI- " 



•dkatf nflliepnjiasitian, and where tl 
Kinga xviii. 94. in the LXX. wbii 
■MSB before usi hu hvci 'O 9EOS •■ « ivauurj i> wk. 
And Ibe God that answeKlh b; fire, be shall be God." 
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** ins unquaih everti atqne veritatis defeiuoribiis eri|n ponit* 
— *< That passage in particular, John i. 1— S. is so dear, and 
** so much above all exception,that it never can be overthrown^ 
<< and wrested from the defenders of the truth, by the cUoklg 
^ attempts of either commentators or critics.'' 

Mr. Yates's comment on the address of Tliomas to Chrii^ 
John XX. 28. is one of the most extraordinary in his ToldiDCi; 
*< Leaving every reader," says he, <* at foll.liberty to judge fe 
<< himself — (a liberty which we certainly wish every readerls 
use, and entertain no apprehoision of the resnh) — ** and retain- 
<< ing the right of changing my opinion, if at any future time I 
<< shall see fit" — (we hope that subsequent reflection may bnog 
him nearer the truth) — << I only remark npon thu passage^ w& 
<* out stating all my reasons, that these words appear to me tb 
^ have been addressed by Thomas to CkriH, and may be jah 
** ly considered, both as an exclamation^ expressive of his woi- 
*< der and delight, and alsoas acoij/issfbn that Jesus was hisLoid 
« and his Grod." P. 188, 179. — ^This is candid; andthecono» 
sion is one of considerable importance. For, if the words be 
addressed to Christ, and contain ^< a confession that Jesus wsi 
^ his Lord and his God," there ought to be no difficulty or hesi- 
tation in drawing the inference. But alas! what will not at- 
tachment to a system effect in warping the jndgmenj? Msik 
the remainder of Mr. Yates's commentary: — <^ But it is need- 
^ less to dispute, that, when Thomas addressed Jesus aB>h]i 
^< Lord, or Master, and his God, he might mean cmly, that Je* 
^^ sus was his inspired instructor in matters qfreligion^ Agree- 
^* ably, therefore, to the principles which have been befiafke stst^ 
** ed, his words ought to be understood according to this sim- 
*< pie and reasonable interpretation." — **It is needless to dispute 
this. It is needless indeed. For the commentator who <:an be sa? 
tisfied with it must himself be hardly suscq)tible of convictioD; 
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and my readeta^ I hope, have more iinderntandiiiyand freedom 
from prcnudice than to be misled by it According to this sim« 
** pie and reasonable interpretaticm,'' not only is that taken for 
granted which has never been proved, that ^ a gocT was a usual 
synonyme for a prapket or itupired religious instmclor; but the 
f^pellation given by Thomas to Christ is no higher than the 
disciples in general might have given to himtelf. He too was 

one <^ to whom the word of God came;'' and so were the other 

■f 

apostles and prophets of the New Testament church: and 
if << my God^ means no more than ^^ my inspired rdigious in- 
^< structor," they were all alike entitled to the same appellation* 
Let parallel cases, then, be produced, of prq>hets and apos- 
deis being thus addressed, and we will be satisfied. Every man 
must judge for himself of simpUcitiif bsxA reasonableness $ but 
till this is done^ I must be allowed to consider, it as the very 
opposite of both, as an unexampled :and arbitrary departure 
from the established meaning of words,, betraying a system 
lamentably pressed for support. — If any reader is prepared to 
admit, that when Thomas, addressing Jesus, said, ^<my Lord 
« AND MT God," he meant no more than ^< my Master and iur 
<< spu'ed instnictor;"-^there is. not much at whicb he will need 
tostc^: — he must be tolerably well initiated already in the 
^trough-going principles of Unitarianism, if be has come to 
consider this a$ a ^< simple and reasonable interpretation*** 

Rom. ix. 5. <VOf whom, as concerning the fleshy Christ 
« came; who is oter all God blessed for ever.'' 

<< If there were any evidence,'' says Mr. Yates, << that this 
(< translation is correct, here would be a case in point: the 
(< words of the -apostle would present a dear and valid argu- 
« ment for the foipreme divinity of Jesus Christ" P. 180.-— 
All that we have to do, then, with r^[ard to this text, is 
to establish the correctness of the translation*— Mr. Yates is 
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of opinion that << the utmost that can be said to 
<* this rendering w, that it does not violate the rules of gram- 
me mar, or the idioms of the Greek language, and therefbf« nug 
<* possibly be the true translation :** — and the reasons whidi 
he assigns for preferring the translation of the latter woidi 
of the verse as a doxology, <* God, who is over alU be blessed 
« for ever!" — *^ appear to him to have so much weight, thal^ 
<< if he were not checked by a regard to the opinion of those 
<< learned men, who have embraced different views, he woaU 
<< consider the passage as scarcely even ambiguous.^ Her^ 
then, we are entirely at issue: and, referring the reader to 
whatfl have before written in support of the established trsn- 
lation, I shall now offer a few brief strictures on those ^ feo* 
<* sans^^* which Mr. Yates considers as so cogent. 

<< 1st Because such ascriptions of praise are very fireqneDt 
^< in the Old and New Testaments, and in all Jevrish compofi- 
<< tions." — I do not recollect these << veryfrequenf* instances of 
such abrupt ascriptions of praise at the close of sentences si 
are supposed in the Unitarian translation of this verse. At 
all events, they are nothing like so frequent as the texts which 
affirm or imply our Lord's supreme divinity : — so that eren 
on this ground, — a calculation of probability from the oon^ 
parative number of texts on either side, proceeding on the 
assumption that the phraseology of the verse is equally csps- 
ble of the one translation or of the other,— we should not 
feel ourselves at all at a disadvantage. — But iSoQ proper caur 
struction of the nmrrds in the text, is the very point in contro- 
versy; and with this the mere frequency or ir^equency of 
ascriptions of praise, has obviously no connexion; unless it 
could be shown, that such ascriptions of praise are usually es* 
pressed in the same manner as here. 

<* 2dly. Because they almost uniformly ^ojdnt the substaniiv 
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" verb (i<fr« or «/^) as in ttis instance." — Suppose it so; what 
then? What does this prove, except that the iriere absence of 
the verb does not disqualify the sentence from being consider- 
ed as a doxology? — and who ever said that it did^ — Further; 
Ib there any thing at all a-wanting in the vierse on our inter- 

• 

pretation? While the absence of the substantive verb may 
accord with the usual practice in doxologies, does this, or 
does the absence or the presence of any other word in the 
sentence, in any degree disqualify it from bearing the ordi- 
nary translation? — We shall find Mr. Yates, in his sixih rea- 
son, resting <»i one solitary instance of exception from an 
otherwise universal practice; and yet here he rests ^ on a 
practice as <^ almost unifomC* while the exceptions to it are 
more numerous : — See 1 Kings x. 9 : 2 Chron. ix. 8 : Psal. 
cxiii. 2. If he thinks one exception of avail, against others, how 
far should three go against himself? But even that one we 
shall afterwards see to be more than dubious, 
. <^ 3d^ Because the periphrasis here used as a name of Deity, 
(( < THE God who is above all,' (6 an &irt <iFayrm 0so;) or phrases 
<< almost exactly the same with it, (such as o rici 'ravruv 0sog, 
*^ and eifi ^outi eso^) are expressions of perpetual occurrence 
^^ in Grreek writings upon religious subjects, which are univer- 
se sally understood as designations of the supreme Deity, and 
*^ are employed to distinguish him from all the beings to 
<< whom the name {Jhog) God was applied in a subordinate 
V sense." — But what is this to the purpose? Is the circum- 
stance that <^ the God who is above air is an appellation uni- 
formly appropriated to the supreme Deity, in distinction from 
all other beings, to be considered as any reason why it should 
not be applied to Jesus Christ? The reader will at once per- 
cdive, that , it cannot be so considered, without having first 
begged the question. We admit what is stiated as to the pecuH- 

X 
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oriHf of the deugnadon, and rqoioe in the fl d m i Mkm; be- 
cause it is this very circumstance that renders the t«t so de- 
cisive a proof of the doctrine which we mainta i n . This Aid 
reason, therefore^ is a mere as$umption of the very pcrint whkk 
should have been praoed : an assumption of the Unitaiua 
dogma that Jesus Christ is not the supreme God. 

<< 4th. Because, in all such ascriptions of praise^ the wcidi 
" */or ever,* or tiie equivalent expressions, if introduced at aid 
«* are placed at the end of the sentence^ as in this example."^ 
This, truly, is making the most of it. Was there any likd»< 
hood of the words ^^ for ever^* bemg placed any where die 
than at the end of the sentence^ on the supposition of omt no- 
dering being the right one? If not, this can be no gnmoAd 
preference to the other; — and it is mere trifling to mentioB il* 
*< 5th. Because the position of these words at the end cf 
^ the sentence, naturally, tiiough not necessarily, dnm thi 
'^ participle (guXo/ijro^) Blessed^ which they quah'fy, to tie same 
<< quarter J* — This must be settled by an appeal to fiutb 
Amongst the doxologies in the Old Testament Scriptorei^in 
which the words ^^ for ever" or equivalent phrases^ oocor, 
I do not find any instance of this drawing of the participle to 
the end of the sentence. See, in^the LXX. 1 Chron. XfL 
S6: Psal. xli. IS: IxxiL 19: cvL 48. And when no pai^ 
allel cases can be produced, in the ordinary practice of 
the language, we are not satisfied with Mr. Yates's ad^ 
mission that this *^ drawing* is not necessary g we cannot 
concede to him that it is even natural. Mr. Yates may 
fancy it to be so. But no phrase can with any propriety 
be denominated naturalj unless it corresponds with the 
customary usage of the language in which it occurs* Tl^A 
idioms of one language, must not be made the standard 
of what is natural or unnatural in another. 
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'' 6th. Because, in Pfialm Ixviii. 19. (Kuj/« i Biat ttitjypiTtt) 
" the participle is placed in tie latter part (>f the sentence 
■" by the Septuagint translators, contrary to the assertion 
*' of Dr. Whitby in his commentary." — Dr. Whitby's asser- 
tion is: " The phrase occurs twenty times in the Oid Testa- 
*' ment, but in every place iuXoyiji-os goes before, and the 
" article is annexed to the word ©eoj." — To this assertion Mr. 
Yates, like others, has discovered owe exception. We have 
found him, above, in his second reason, resting his conclusion 
on the genera! form of the doxologies in scripture, as " al- 
** most unifbrmly wanting the substantive verb." I have re- 
ferred to three exceptions to this : — and it does not seem 
very consistent, as has been already hinted, for Mr, Yates 
to rest there on the general practice^ in opposition to three 
exceptions; and then here to question the validity of our 
argument from a practice, to the uniformity of which he 
can produce no exception but one. — But I go ferther, I 
think it is more than doubtful, whether, after all, this e^ 
ception will stand. — In the LXX. the 18th and 19th verses 
of Psalm. Ixviii. stand thus: 18. 'Ava^ai i/'s i^of, ^y;/j/OMnuime 
ar/yj.aXaieiar tKa^tt hoiatrin tv &vi£W^, xai yag a'jniSovtnf rai 
MiTHtniViigcu. 19. Kujiot a &te; tuKaytiroi, iv^jyytfne xvgnf iiiLi^v ruiS 

iiftigav, X. r. 7 Without attempting a translation of these words, 

which it would not be very easy to give, I request the atten- 
tion of the English reader to the verses as they stand in his 
own Bible: — "18. Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast 
*' led captivity captive, thou hast received gifts for men, yea 
*' for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell 
" among them. 19, Blessed be the Lord who daily loadeth 
•* us vpith his benefits, &c." — In the original Hebrew, the 
words D-nVx n>. corresponding to Kugjue o ©so; in the beginning 
of ver. 19. in the LXX. are the concluding words of verse 18. 
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and are rendered in the established version accordingly, 
^< that THE Lord God might dwell amiMig them*" In die 
LXX. these words have been transferred, at the .expeue 
of sense and syntax, from the end of the 18th to tbe 
beginning of the 19th verse; and this has given rise to 
the insulated and anomalous phrase KTPI02 'O eS02 ETAO- 
PHTOS, in the beginning of the latter. There seems goodVefr- 
son,' therefore, for thinking, that this is only an instanoe 
(and it does not stand alone) of confusion and anoma^ 
in the Septuagiot version, and that the proper doxologj 
hegjim "with the second wXoyijroc in verse 19. — EuXoyjjrttg o Ksp« 
x.r. X; which brings this case into agreement with the 
established practice of the language, and, in so far as tlie 
phraseology of the Scriptures is concemied, venders it m- 
variable* 

7^. Because, although the participle comes ^first ia 
every other instance, a sufficient reason for its being so 
^^ placed, may, in almost all these cases, be assigned, m 
i^ that the name of God is connected by the relative pn^ 
^^ noun {hi) with one or more clauses, the interposition d 
" which would remove the participle to too great a dis- 
" tance from its noun, if it were thrown back to the end 
" of the spntenoe." — The answer to this is obvious. " l«t 
There is a considerable number of cases, in which there 
are no such subsequent clauses, yet the anrangement ii 
still the' same. If it were indeed on account of these diauBCB 
that the participle is thrown to the beginning, how conaa 
it to be still thrown to the beginning when no such reih 
son exists? — 2dly. When such clauses do exist, connected 
with the noun by the relative pronoun, there is no necessity 
for the participle, on the supposition of its following the 
noun, following also the clauses which describe or qualify tbf 
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novLXit and being thrown to the end of the sentence. There is 
another arrangement, which produces neither obscurity nor 
inelegance. The participle may foU&w the notln, and yet 
precede the rdative, and the clause or clauses ' connected 
with it. This may be illustrated by the following instance, 
in which the use of the substantive verb with the parti- 
^ple makes no difference as to the principle: — 1 Eangs 

^m) 'liTj^aYiX* X. r. X. which suits equally well the idicHn of our 
own language : <^ Let the Lord thy God be 'blessed^ who 
<* delighted in thee to set thee on the throne of Israel," 
&c. — In the circumstances, then, described by Mr. Yates, 
4he participle 9iay, in this manner, come after its noun, 
without beipg . at all •'^ removed to too great a distance 
^^ from it." ■ These circumstances, therefore, cannot be the 
'true reasoti for its [being placed iefbre it 

Such are the grounds which appear to Mr. Yates <^to 
^< 'have so much weight" as to render the passage ^^ scarcely 
«* even ambiguous** The reader must judge of them for 
himself. To. me they appear weak and flimsy ia the ex- 
treme : — and in sudi a case as this, weakness oii the one side 
of the argument is so much additional power on the other. 

But Mr. Yates proceeds.; — "Further, where. the opinions 
^*.of the writer are unknown, the best method of ascertain- 
<< ing the sense of a dubious expression is, to inquire how 
<* it was understood by those persons to loh&m he directly 
^< wrote. In the present case, we have unusual advantages 
*^ for the determination of this question." (P. 182.) — These 
<< unusual advantages" consist of a quotation from the epistle 
of Clemens Romanus to the church at Corinth : — ^ From 
<* them came all the priests and Levites, who minister 
•^^.at the altar of God ; from him (J&cob) as concerning the 
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^ flesh came the Lord Jesiu (1$ oMI 6 Kugng 'hl^ ^ nam Hf- 
^< xa) ; ftom hun came kingSi and rulen, and leaden^ ia 
<< the line of Judak^^-A Unitarian must sorely feel his re- 
sources to be very scanty^ when, with all due fbrmalityy he is- 
troduces this quotation as << affording unusual adYantageh* 
— *I may be told that <^ there are none so blind as Am 
^ who will not see." I can't help it. I certainly do mi 
see that there is any << clear aUushrf* in the words of OefDOift 
to the passage before us. It is a sentence wfaidi any po^ 
son might have written, without having the most distant 
thoDght of the passage in his mind. And, ev^i if Ae 
allusion were as clear as Mr. Yates thinks it, the mfierenoe 
from the allusion is merely presumptive ; and the alternative 
of the presumption is, whether it was natural for a wiiier, 
in alluding to a particular sentence, to allude to it ^ 
"oAdle or in pari : — a question, as to which, (conuderiiig the 
endless varie^ of circumstances by which a writer^s mind 
may at the moment be influenced) we are fiureiy most in- 
competent judges. 

Mr. Yates further refers to ** many of the most eminent 
<< Christian writers of the first four centuries." — I make do 
pretensions to intimacy with the fathers; nor do I fed 
any particular anxiety to cultivate it A question which 
we cannot determine for ourselves from the Bible^ will be 
but poorly determined by a reference to them^^^ynuk 
Mr. Yates, following Wetstein, makes confident appeal to 
<* mam/^ of them, on one side of the question ; Dr. WhiAy, 
on the other, asserts, *^ that the reading we follow is ce^ 
<< tainly the true reading, — ^because it has the general conssnt 
<< omnium ferme patrtm^ of almost all the fethers, who have 
<^ thus cited it firom the second to the sixth century:*— 
and then he enumerates his authorities. I leave it to those 
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who choose to be at the trouble^ to balance these accounts. As 
^e fathers di&r from one another, and sometimes, I 
fear, hardly agree with themselves, I see little good to 
be got by reference on disputed points to their authority. 

Mr. Yates concludes his strictures on this passage in the 
following terms: << The various evidences which I have here 
^< brought together, to determine the true method of translat- 
^ ing this verse, leave in my mind not the smallest doubt^ that 
<< instead of < w&o is over aix God blessed for ever,' the 
<< translation ought to be, ^ God who is over all be blessed 
^ FOR EVER.' If this is the meaning of St Paul, how bold, 
" how rash, are Mr. Wardlav^s animadversions. He affirms^ 
<< that the clause, so translated, is . < deprived of all jfi>rce 
^ and meaning whatever,' and * converted into a useless and 
<* unnatural pleonasm, which adds weakness instead of strength 
<< and propriety to the expression and the sentiment" P. 184. 
Now, in the first place, this is absolutely falser and Mr* 
Yates, in writing this paragraph, must have been guilty of most 
inexcusable carelessness. Of ^ the clause so translated" I have 
said no such thing as, with the charge of << boldness and rash- 
<< nesfi of animadversion," he lier^ imputes to me. The words 
which Mr. Yates quotes were u^ed by me with exclusive refer- 
ence to the phrase ^as concerning thejftesh/^-^They stand thus: 
<< But besides these considerations' as to the construction of 
<< the words in the original, there is something in the antithe* 
<< Heal form of the sentence, which clearly indicates the same 
<< thing, and confirms, if such' confirmation we^ necessary, the 
<^ common translation. I allude, as you will perceive, to the 
<< phrase ^according to thejlesh! Is not this expression evi- 
<< dently intended to distinguish what he was thm^ from what he 
was otherwise? Does it not immediately suggest the question 
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«< < What was he else? — What was he not according to the 
^^Jlesh ?* — The ordinary translation of the phrase in question 
" conveys the precise meaning of the original : — * as concerning 
" thejksk} that is, * as far as respects tkejleshf or * as to his 
" human nature;* which is thus contrasted with 'that higher 
<^ view of his person, according to whicb he was the possessor 
<^ of underived and independent existence. Remove from the 
<< words this idea, of antithesis, and you deprive them of all force 
<^ and meaning whatever: you convert them into a useless and 
<^ unnatural pleonasm, which adds weakness, instead of strength 
'* and propriety, to the expression and tlie sentiment.^ — This 
reasoning Mr. Yates has thought proper to pass unnoticed. 
In a Note, indeed, he refers to a subsequent remark of mine, 
condemnatory of the translation of the clause in the ^ Improv- 
« ed Version of the New Testament," where it is rendered, 
** Jy natural descent." Speaking of the extract from Ctementy 
quoted above, he saj^s: ^< The expression xam nv louSxv, << i^ the 
<^ line of Judah," in the last clause, assists to explain ro xara 
** (Tagxa, * as concerning tkejleshf in the second clause; and, so 
*^ far as I can judge, justifies the translation < by natural de^ 
" scent i* which is given in the Improved Version. Mr. Ward- 
<< law, however, affirms, that to understand the expression in 
f* this sense, is taking ^ a most arbitrary freedom with the 
<< words themselves, which is utterly inadmissible, and de- 
*^ serving of the severest reprehension/ " (Page 183.) 

Will Mr. Yates venture to stake his credit as a Greek scho- 
lar on the soundness of this criticism? He knows too well, I 
should think, the effect oi the prepositive article in such phrases. 
— " To xara (Ta^xo — Act. Apost. ii. 30. Quantum ad camem 
<^ attinet.** Vigerus. — " Interdum to absolute ponitur, et ver- 
^* tendum est quantum ady ad illud quod attinetj nempe^ Ronu 
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<^ ix. 5. r$ xMu umputf ncmpe quoad humanam gus naturam. ^ 
Schleusner*— *^ Rom* ix» 5.n xaru eciptaf for xafia no xarw aufm 
** X^JV*«5 in respect ofihejUsh^ — Parkhurst 

The reasonings then» froin the antithetical form of the sen- 
tence^ stands in all its force. — Acts iu SO. referred to by 
Schleusner, furnishes a strcMig confirmation of it:<— <' Therefore, 
^^ being ia prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an 
** oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins according to thejledi 
<< (ro sora tfoLfiM) he would raise up Christ to sit upon his throne." 
What is the ineaning of the phrase here? If Jesus possessed 
no other nature than the ordinary nature of a man^ wAs it not 
enough ito say that he was to be of the firuit of David's loins? 
How could he spring fironi the loins of David otherwise than 
after the flesh? Why, then, the qualifying dause — in retpect qf 
ihejleth? unless it was intended to exclude a higher nature^ 
which entered into the constitution of his person, but accord- 
ing to which he wais not descended of David— not his Son, but 
his Loan, — On this principle^ it appears to me that the bccur- 
renoe of the phrase-—!^ a£»rou h Eju^iog iffits TO KATA 2APKA — ^in 
the extract from Clement, is a much stronger evidence in sup- 
port of the Trinitarian view of the person of Christ, as held 
by that Father, than any fimded allusion to Rom. ix. 5. with- 
out quoting the part of the verse which directly aJBSrms his di- 
vinity, can fiimish against it. 

" Wherever that phrase * according to the JlesV occurs, it 
<< implies some othar aspect under which the thing or person 
<* may be contemplated. Paul had other brethren besides those 
*' who were q>nmg by natural descent fi'om Abraham (Rom. 
<< ix. S.); — there was another Israel^ besides that distinguished 
<< by the name on account of fleshly birth (1 Cor. x. 18.); — 
<< Christ might be viewed in another aspect than according to 
<< his descent from David (Acts ii. SO.);— and finally, there were 
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^i)ther masters ihsn masters juxordtng to the flesh (Eph. iv. 
^ 5.); else this fona of expression could not, in the passages 
•* referred to, with propriety have been used." * 

It is truly surprising to hear Mr. Yates assert (pages JSO^ 
1-81.) that ^* the utmost that can be said to vindicate this ren^ 
^ dering^' (the rendering in our En^ish Bibles) ^< is that it does 
** not violate the rules of grammar ar the idioms of JtheiTFe^ 
** language, and therefore maypossMy be the true translation.'' 
This, I say, is truly surprising. The oidinary translation is 
admitted to be unobjectionable on the ground of grammar 
or of idiom: And, indeed, supposing the Apostle to have 
meant to say, what we affirm he did mean to say, it is just 
the manner in whidi we should have expected him to ex- 
press it f — But this is a great deal more than can be said 
for the Umtaiian version. Mr. Yates << has no doubjt" (p. 181.) 
<< that a person £stmiliarly acquainted with the Gredt, and firee 
^ from any previous bias to the Trinitarian doctriaa^ would 
<< without hesitation understand the last clause as anabntpe 
^< ascription of praise to the God 'ooho is aboroe allJ* .And yet 

* ** Ubicunque enim locutio ilia jMcrae ^a^xk reperitur, indicatur simul alia rei 
aut persons fades, quae considerari potest. Paulus alios habuerit e^iX^tvt quam 
hos Abrahamo oriundos; alius sit Israelis populus quam is tantummodo 9111 
propter natales hoc nomine insignitur; alio intuitu possit considerari Christus^ 
quam quatenus- natales ejus ex Davide repetuntur; alii denique sint »c^/m quam 
»a.Ta ffa^Ko., necesse est, si L.C.L.** (Rom. ix. 5. 1 Cor. k. 18. Acts ii. JKK) 
" et Eph. vi. 5. ea loquendi forma usurpari potest" Hermanni Royaands, Dia- 
tribe de divinitate Jesu Christi Tera. P. 139. 

\ <* Illud wv ad nemlnem nisi ad Cliristum potest referri. Id docet ipsh loquen-. 

di forma: ea'enim permutatur cum altera 0$ wru Ita Rom. i« 25. dicitur- tm 

xn^gjfTa eg itrriv tuXoynrof i/f reuf euttfetg: sed 2 Cor. ii. 51. a fiMs-—i ttv tuX9yfi*r6f 

us rovs KiMVttf : et usurpatur, quum plura de eo dicuntur de quo sermo erat; ita 

Joh. L 18. « /tc«MQ/i»f)f ulcf i «r* ut rev xekirof rtv 9ar^u Ct Joh.iii. 15. « vlf rw «»» 

6^ea*9u m (y rof •v^etvt^ adeoque ea de re dubitari plane nequit: eo minus, quoniana 

illud antegressum to xara ffa^tta, Christum certa quadam in ratione coUocat, et 

manifesto docety.eum alio etiam intuitu considenuri posse.'* Royaards, J>)atiibe^ 

&c P. 158. 

5 
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hcf is obliged to adinit, that the worda^ so interpreted, are dif- 
ferently arranged from what is the uniform practice in the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures, with one soUtany exception^ and 
even that <me, we have seen, more than doubtful On what rea- 
sonable principles c^ criticism, then, can it be affirmed of one 
translation that it <* may possibb^ be the true one," and that 
thk is <^ the utmost that can be saidT for it, although it is ad- 
mitted to be quite consistent with syntax and with idiom; 
while the preference is given to another, in which the idiom, 
or customary practice of the language^ is acknowledged to be 
violated? 

In concluding my remarks on this text, I adopt, with Df. 
Middleton, the words of Michaelis: *< I for my part sincerdy 
<f believe, that Paul here delivers the same -doctrine of the 
>* divinity of Christ, which is elsewhere unquestionably main- 
^< tained in the New Testament." 

The next passage which Mr. Yates, with other Unitarians^ 
endeavours to set aside from the list of proofe of our Lord's 
divinity, is Hd). L a << But unto the Son he saith, Thy throne, 
<< O Gob, is for ever and ever." 

1. It is amusing to observe^ how Mr. Yates pu£fs off his 
high authorities against me, accusing me of the most impu- 
dentefl&ontery,mTentaringto bring aiiy charge against theiD, 
and then, 

*< With heatatkm adbninblj slow,'' 

humbly presumes to differ from them himself. We have had 
oiie instance of this. Here we have another. << Grotius, Dr. 
^ SamuetClarke^ and Mr. Pierce, with many other learned men, 
<< have remarked," it seems, << that this passage may, with equal 
<^ propriety, be translated, < God is thy throne for ever and 
<< ever.' '' Now, the propriety of a translation of any phrase 
must be estimated by various con8ideratibDs;«-Hmch as, its con- 
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aifttenqr with the grammar and idiom of tbo langnage^/roiiwhich 
the trantlatioii is made; — its conaistency with ike grammar 
and idiom of the language irUo which the translation is made; 
— *«nd its consistency with the connexion and scope of the pas- 
sage where the phrase occurs* The learned men who pre- 
fer the translation << God is thy thronjB,'' had, no doubty all 
these considerations present to their minds ia giving the p«»- 
ferenoe. Mr. Yates, however, in opposition taGrolius, and 
Dr. Clarke^ and Mr. Pierce, and all the other enfinent aaen 
to whom he refers, <^ is inclined to prefer the oomnion tranala^ 
•* tion'* on account of " the want of a paraUelform ^caeprff- 
^ lion.^-^ Were these *^ most learned and respected Tbeologi- 
*< ans that ever wrote'*^ not aware of this want? 

2. By ^* the want of a parallel form of expression,'* wa are 
not, I presume^ to understand him as meanings the want of 
a parallel form of Greek construction. For he sajrSf 9. thei^ is 
*^ no disputing the observation of the learped i|iea abor^ re- 
*^ ferred to, that the original may, with e^ual grcmma$i€§i pnv- 
^* priety, be translated < God h thy throne*^ *'-«-«ild he tmnga 
forward two instances, which have ** come in his way inci- 
'< dentally while writing his treatise," requesting me *< to 
<* say as to them how the article got into the predicate of the 
'< proposition." The passages arie, Rev. xix. 10. i^ ya^ /Mx^m** 
|/a roio l9j(rou idrt ro 'TviufjM rrig ^^(prirnan and 1 Cor. xi. 3. ^wtrtQ 
avd^oi 71 xs<pa\9i 6 X^i^ng nfru Mr. Yates ** advises any of his 
<^ readers who thinks that he understands Greek, to look at 
<< these passages; and then," says he, << he may consult Dr. 
^* Middleton and the Eclectic Review, if he pleasesJ* P. 185. 
It may be worth the reader's whil^ to consult Dr. Middleton^ 
notwithstanding this contemptuous sneer. He wiU there find 
the former of these two texts classed amongst convertible pro* 
positions^ which he elsewhere defines to be << such, that df 
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J^^ either tenn taken as the subgect the other may be affirmed 
f < as the predicate.'* *— As to the latter text» (which is part of a 
▼erne) it is somewhat remarkable^ that the very same verse fur- 
nishes two instances of the general rule that the predicate of 
the proposition should be anarthrous: ** ntf0>Ji dt ymauntg 6 anjf 
nfpoXjy ff XfOf^v^ 6 0fo(." — On that clause, which is considered as 
in opposition itp the rule. Dr. Middleton's Note is as follows: 
?-t^« V. 3. ««itw (*^i n K^Xfir We baye not here a real, 
.« thoogb an ^jwepti Inr^nch of the rule of r^men: for 
<< immi ajfiiK i|> equivalent |to rfu €^if using the article in the 
<< hypothetic or inclqsive sense. El^deS) mmog rw nvd^ would 
«< have a dijferen^ meaning. The nei^t f^99^ wants the arti* 
'^ cle, wbich could not l^ adputted/^ f ' 

8« Should it be alleged tfiatth^ text in question, understand- 
ipg f ^^ to b^ in the nominative case^ i^ay be a convertible 
pifpposition top^w^ answer, Nq* M|'« WakeiQeld^ indeed, seems 
tQ have d]ipug|it that it might. He translates the words, Mrith 
Ilmtsuriiuis in general, ^ Qqd is thy throne Jbr ever and ever:** 
but in his History of Early Qpinipps, to which, in hi| ndte on 
the te^ti he refers th^ reader, h^ i|f|bJQins; *< Or, perhaps, T^ 
f^ throne is the everlasting 6o(^^— - WifliQut insisting on the al>- 
surdity of the iranslatiop *< the eofrkfsting God^** which is 8u& 
fideqtly exposed in Dr. Ikliddlietoi^'^ reD^arks on the text; I 
c^rve, th^ if the Upitariw ret)der|pg, ^^ God is thy throne^** 
is jn^ifi^ pn tjke principle of ellipsis f — ^the meaning of the 
phrase being << Oodis the stability tfibj tiirane^'^^^what will 
become of the eUipsis when the arraDgetneot of the words is 
reversisd? Had it been a metaphoTf such a reversal might pos- 
sibly bav^ been tnade without producing any material alteration 
Qf the sense. But a metaphor it is not pretended to be: and 

* W4Mi9fi oi^thff Greek Art page 674^ and page 77. 

t R»d. P. 47^. 
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surely *< Thy throne is Qod^* fbr, Tby throne it establisbed 
or supported by God, is somethiDg still farther beyond the 
range of common sense than the other. It cannot be said^ 
that it is more entirely withand paraUeh for no Expression can 
have fewer parallels than none ai all. 

4. That the phrase ** God is thy throne^ for << God is the 
<' supporter of thy throne'' is without a parallel, is admitted^ 
wehaTeseen, by Mr.Yates; and on this ground he prefenrthe 
common translation. I should have, therefore, spared my re^ 
marks on that which he gives up, had it not been for the se- 
verity of his observations on my <^ unhesitating dogmatism^*^ in 
presuming to say a word against the high authorities by wbonoi 
it was sanctioned. — In allowing that 6 ^og is here in the voca- 
tive case, and that the clause is rightly translated << l^thrtmef 
** O Godj is for ever and eoer^^ Mr. Yates agrees with Wet- 
stein, who also assigns the same reason for f^^pronng tlie 
common version: << Quidam," says he, *< ita intetpretaatur^ 
** Deus est thronus tnus, i. e. Deus fiilcit et erigit thronum 
^ tibi. Isto vero sensu cum nusquam scriptura kacpkrasi utaittrf 
** simplicius multo est intelligere vocem Deus in casu vocaih- 
<< di: O Deus, Dei Filius, thronus tuus est a seculo in secu- 
" lum, r^nabis setemum. Luc. i. 92. 33. Thren; r. 19/' 
— " Some interpret thus: God is thy throne, i. e. God sta- 
<^ blishes and upholds thy throne. But as the Scripture no* 
** where employs this phrase in such a sense^ it is much more 
<< Nmple to understand the word God in the vocative case: 
O God, Son of God, thy throne is from generation to gene* 
ration, thou shalt reign for ever." Luke i. 32. 3S. Lament 
V. 19.* — This critic, indeed, not only considers it as in the 
vocative here, but conceives that, in the subsequent part of the 

* WeUtem*s Greek Testament, Notes on the Text. 
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qaotatioD) where o Qioc oocun twioe^ and is rendered << God 
<< even thy Cfody" it should, in the first of these occurrences of 
it, be rendered in the vocative too. His words are: — " 6 eso;] 
^< Prius vocandi casu iterum intelligendum est, ut commate 8. 
<^ Cum enim in eo sit Paulus, ut honorem et dignitatem 
*^ Christ! adserat, magis consentaneum est, ut Dei nomen illi 
** hie tiibui credamus,** — " Grod] In its first occurrence in 
^^ this verse is again to be understood in the vocative case, as 
^< in verse 8. For since in it the object of Paul is to as- 
^< sert the honour and dignity of Christ, it is more con- 
*« sistent to consider the name of God as here given to him.*** 
•—According to Wetstein, therefore, the whole would 
stand thus: — " Thy throne, O GkxJ, is for ever and ever; 
^* a sceptre of righteousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. 
^< Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; there- 
^ fore, O God, thy God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
^ gladness above thy fellows*** 

5. But it seems the words << unto the Son he saith^^ do not 
denote an address to the Son. ^ I shall have occasion,** says 
Mr. Yates, *< in the latter part of this chapter to show, that 
^< the words with which the quotation is introduced ' taUo 
^* the Son he mithi do not denote an address to the Son.** 
P. 185. — This observation, as appears firom the latter part of 
the chapter, is founded on the circumstance, that the preposi- 
tion rendered " vntd^ (nP02) often signifies mth reference to, 
or concerning^ and that it is used in this sense in the preced- 
ing verse, where it is rendered *^ of the angels," that is, 
<< concerning the angels he saith." — These observations are 
jaccompanied with the foHowlkig formal statement: — ** With- 
^ out fear of being contradicted by any accurate scholar, I 

* IhW. 
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<< affirm, that the exact sense and only allowable tranUatioDy 
** of the inspired aiithor^s words is as follows : 

« Verse 7. And, on the one hand, conceriiing the angels, 

^ he saith, who maketh his angels spirits, &c. 

As T^ rw WW 

<* Ver. 8. But on the other hand, concerning the Son^" &c. 
Page 197. ♦ 

Now, granting all this with the utmost readiness, what is it 
to the purpose^ as to the present quotation? Nothing can be 
more futile than this formal appeal to all accurate scholars, 
about the *^ exact sense and only allowable translation" of the 
words with which the quotation is introduced. For what^ 
after all, shall we make of the quotation itself ? It bears the 
form of an address ; ** Thy throne, O God, is for ever and 
** ever;" and, translate ^^i in any way you please^ an address 
it will inevitably remain. Nothing else can be made of it 
The translation of the preposition cannot alter the nature of 
the thing. It is an address ; — and an address to the San* 

6. " At present," adds Mr. Yates, " the only question to 
** be determined is, whether the word * God' is here to be 
^* understood in its highest sense^ as denoting the supreme Di- 
** vinity, or in its inferior sense^ as signifying a person autho- 
<^ rised, commissioned, and inspired to declare the will of God 
** to mankind. In order to remove every doubt upon this sub- 

* In a note, Mr. Yates had gone so fiur as to express a doubt, ^ ^K^iether a*^ ii 
** ever used to denote an address to any one, this being signified by the dative case 
*( without any preposition.'* Subsequent examination, however, suggested possi- 
bly by Mr. Brown's remarks on that note, in his <* Strictures,** has convincedhim 
of his mistake; and he has candidly acknowledged it by inserting, on the back 
of the title-page of his Sermon on " the duty and manner of deciding the {Hind- 
<* pal religious controversies,** the following notandum, along with two or three 
other " inaccuracies of statement in his * Vindication of Unitarianism,' which he 
** takes that opportunity of correctiDg:**—-*' F. 1 97. erase the Note. See Schl^isnov 
•• V. n^os. No. 2.** 
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<< ject, it appears only necessary to bring forward the entire quo- 
** tation." — Having done this, he .proceeds: — ** Can the all- 
<< perfect Jehovah he anointed P Can any thing be imparted 
'/ to hini) or his eternal glory receive any increase ? Is there 
^^ any being in existence who can be called his god? Can 
^^ the God who is supreme over all have a superior ? — Either 
<' these questions must be answered in the affirmative, to the 
<< subversion of piety, as well as common sense, or it must be 
<^ conceded, that the invocation < O God' is to be understood 
'^ according to the inferior sense of die name." Pages 185, 186. 
We have,£r8t of all, in this singular passage^ the admission^ 
that the words quoted by the apostle are an address to the Son: 
so that, in as .&r as this quotation is concerned, the criticisms 
on the import of nP02 have no application whatever. How 
little they have to the quotation which follows it, we shall after- 
wards see. — But fiirther : we have here a remarkable instance 
of w,hat is a common practice with our author. He states, in 
terms of the utmost confidence, difficulties attending the in- 
terpretations of Trinitarians, difficulties involving, according to 
him, '^ the subver^on of piety and common sense,*' without 
ever so much as adverting, any more than if he never had 
heard of such a thing, to ihe great principle of their system, 
by which such difficulties are solved — I inean, the double 
view of the person and character of Christ, — as being God in 
our nature, and as sustaining the voluntarily assumed rela- 
tion of a servant of the Godhead, fulfilling a work, and re- 
ceiving his mediatorial dominion in reward of it. '^ Ita et 
«« de Christo," says Calvin, " Scrjpturse loquuntur : attribuUnt 
<< illi interdum quas ad huraanitatem singulariter referri o- 
.« porteat; interdum quae divinitati peculiariter competant: 
<< nonnunquam quae utramque naturam complectantur, neutri 

<^ seorsum satis conveniant. Atque istam quidem duplids 

z 
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^ nstnne ^ot^niictkmeBi, qam in Christo sabest^ tanta re- 
^ li^one exprimunt, ut eas qoandoqiie inter se eoininimi- 
^ cent ; qui tropus ▼eteribiu liiftfutirm nmoma dictos est.** 
Instit p. 12S. — ^ So also the Scriptures qpeak of Oirist: 
^ sometimes ascribiBg to him properties which bdong ex- 
^clusivdy to the hmum natave; sometimes such as are 
^'peculiar to the Divine; and, oocasionaUy, sodi as em* 
^ brace bodi, not being anffidently af^mpriate to either 
<* of them by itself. And, indeed, that anion of two na- 
^ tares which subsists in CSirist, they express with so moch 
^ scmpnlontf , that they even at times impute, recipro- 
^ cally, the properties of the one to the odier^-*a figora 
^ of speech, which is called by Ae ancients limfumtt xouvmk 
<< -«-communi<m of properties."— -Let the reader assmne the 
correctness of this principle, and he idll find no difficulty in 
conceiving, how Christ diiouk} be addressed as possessfaig 
the Divine nature, and yet, in Uie duMd«r of Mediator^ 
and in the form of a servant, as anoinied: as having -the 
Father for his God ; and as receiving ^ dcHninion, and glory^ 
<< and a kingdom." From thb single consideration, he may 
appreciate the value of Mr. Yates's confident assertion, that^ 
<< in order to remove every doubt'' that the name. God 
is to be understood in the inferior sense, <^ it is only ne^ 
*< cessary to bring forward the entire quotation." 

1 John v. 20. <* We know that the Son of God is come^ 
'< and hath given us an understanding that we may know 
<^ him that is true ; and we are in him that is true, even 
'< in his Son Jesus Christ. This is the teu£ God, and 
^< eternal life." 

Of Mr. Yates's strictures on this text too (which is the 

text, of my Discourses (Hi the Divinity of Christ), I might 

simply say, ^ onsfwered ty aniicipatimJ' — The extreme con- 
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fidence of his assertuHiSy however, which is here, as in some 
other cases, in the inverse ratio of the strength of his argu- 
ment, renders a few remarks necessary. 

1. On the queslion whether the pronoun << this'* refers 
to the near or to the remote antecedent, Mr. Yates first 
tries to get a near antecedent more suitable than the eadst- 
. ing one to the Unitarian hypothesis, by observing, that Gries- 
bach )narks as doubtfid the words <* Jesus Christ!* *^ Now," 
says he^ << if these words be omitted, the nearest antecedent ia 
^ the word (auw) ^his; which refers to God:^ (P. 18?.)— Had 
Mr. Yates felt perfect confidence in the validity of his subs^ 
quent principle of interpretation, by which the pronoun is made 
to refer to the remote antecedent^ he would hardly, I should 
think, have omdescended to notice this. For, in the. first 
place) Griesbacb not only does not reject the words *< J^^itf 
^ Christ* from the text, (which of itself shoidd have been 
wou^ to prevent Mr. Yates firom founding any thing on their 
*^ unoertaiiity^'y-4ie is so far from rgecting tkem, that the 
particular niark which he affixes to them is one which im- 
pUesy that had thejf been absent Jrom tht received text^ he 
.would hove inserted^ them as having been omitted s only 
marking them with a certain ugt^ to indicate to the read- 
er that this had been done, firom a preponderance of evi- 
dence in their fiivour. — In the second place, their omission 
would, after aU^ make no difference whatever in the ar- 
gument* Hie words would nm thus,— *^ and we are in him 
^ that is true, even in his Son. This is the true God, and 
<< eternal life:'''*-x«i ^i, hfmv n r^ &f^W(t, '£N TQ, rtQ, AfTOT- 
OtT02 krto ^IXff^w^efo^ X. r. X.~ATTOXy Mr. Yates alleges, thus 
becomes the immediate antecedent to OX'TOS : and, no doubt, 
^in point of mere local position so it is. But let the reader 
judges how low he reduces himself in the argument, when 
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he chooses for his antecedent the most unemphatic word 
in the whole preceding sentence, — ^the he that is involved 
in the possessive his. I am folly persuaded, that, even 
on the supposition made^ any reader, free from prgudice, 
will consider Tfl rVCf. At'TOT as still the innnediate antecedent. 
— I am not surprised that Mr. Yates should have taken 
no notice of the second of the cases mentioned by me as 
justifying the reference of the demonstrative pronoun to 
the remote antecedent; — namely, "when the immediate an- 
'* tecedent holds no prominent place in the sentence, but is 
*< introduced only incidentally, the remote being obviously 
" the chief subject, having the entire, or greatly prepbn- 
« derating emphasis, in the mind of the writer.** Dis- 
courses, p. S8. — He could not well question the correct- 
ness of the rule ; but it would certainly have ill comported 
with this criticism of his. ^ 

The Jlrst of the two cases mentioned by me, of 'mrrant* 
able exception to the general rule of connecting the diemon- 
strative pronoun with the immediate antecedent, was — ^^ when 
•* obvious and indisputable necessity requires the contrary;** 
and on this I observed as follows: " But in the instance in 
" our text, no such necessity can be pleaded, except on the 
" previous assumption of the certainty that Jesus Christ is not 
" the true God. Were this antecedently demonstrated, it 
*• might justify a deviation from ordinary practice. But to 
*^ proceed on such an assumption, is to b^ the questicm in dis- 
" pute." — Now, what says Mr. Yates to this? Why, with the 
utmost calmness and confidence, without so much as deigning 
to notice the observation, he just proceeds on this very assump^ 
tion. He first of all refers to those passages (two of which I 
had noticed in a note, tis usually adduced by Unitarians), name- 
ly, 2 John 7. Acts iv. 11. vii. 19. dwelling particularly on the 
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first of theniy << Many deceivers are entered into the worlds 
<< who confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This 
<* is a deceiver and an Antichrist." He then goes on thus: — 
<< But, replies Mr. Warciaw, the sense of these passages is 
*^ clear; because^ by supposing the pronoun to refer to the 
<^ near antecedent, you make the Scriptures speak nonsense. 
<* True, my dear friend; and so do you, when you assert 
^ that < THIS is the true Qod* means < Jesus Christ is the true 
<< Grod.' A person, not previously instructed in the doctrines 
<< of Trinitarianism, would at the first glance perceive this senti- 
<* ment to be so Mwb and absurd, that he would immediately 
^ refer the pronoun to the more remote antecedent, forming- 
«< an instantaneous judgmient, that the Apostle did not intend 
*< to represent Jesus Christ as < the true Qod* any more than 
** to describe him as * a deceiver and an Antichrist* The 
^< primitive Christians, who were equally strangers to both of 
<< these impossibilities, would without hesitation refer the pro- 
^ noun to the more remote antecedent in both cases alike. 
<^ maintain, therefore^ with Mr. Belsham, that the cases are 
<< < similar/ though by so doing I incur that most unreason- 
'^^ able charge which you have directed against him, of. want 
«♦ of candour." Pages 1 87, 1 88. 

Here we have a tissue of abundantly hcAA, assumptions^ 
without one pennyweight of argument. — ^We have, in the 
first place, the assumption, that we Trinitarians, in making 
the Scriptures affirm Jesus Christ to be 6od, make them a& 
firm as great nonsense as if we should make them affirm Je. 
sus Christ to be a deceiver and an AntuJirist. This of itself -is 
a tolerably fiiir specimen of Unitarian confidence.-*-But fur- 
ther: whatever be MrYates'sideas of s«;»^ and nonsense^ the 
question is^ a simple matter-of-fact one;-*— Do these Scriptures 
affirm Jesus Christ to be God<— or do they not? The foregdng 
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assumpticaiy therefiNrei implies another— -namelyf that th&Be is 
just as much evidence in the Bible that Jesus Christ is <^ a de- 
^* ceiver and an Antchrist," as there is that Jesus Qirist isGod 
Now, is this Mr. Yates's &»»,;{& eontiction? I confio/beKevc 
that it is: because, before I can believe it, I nuwt not onljr 
suppose him destitute of off candour^ but bereft also of onderw 
standings or given up to << strong delusion.** Judging from 
the volume before me, I do not^ I muat honestly say, redoon 
candour amongst the cardinal virtues of his dtfiracter; but «f 
understandings I knom that he has been endowed ^mAk ttisM 
than an ordinary share. May God diqxMe him, on dua* oc- 
casion, to make a prop» use of it! — But we have ndt yet 
done with his assumptions. He asiumn stiU further^ Aat the 
primitive Christians (that is^ the Christians to whom itAm 
wrote, the Christians of apostolic times) were as entie^ stran* 
gantothe doctrine of Jesus Christ being the true God, as dbey 
were to the sel&contradictory absurdity of his being^a dectav^ 
er and an Antichrist. I say, he assumes this; for he does no 
more than barely assert it; and the asserck>n, like what |Mno^ 
cedes, is a mere b^ging of the question in dispute. Yet, in- 
stead o£ saying, as he oug^t to have said,^ <* To beg I am 
<( ashamed," he does it with all possible ciHDposure and ntm^ 
chalanccy without the sli^test symptom of ^^ confusion oi&ce/* 
« The second argument," says Mr. Yates, ^* advanced to 
<^ prove that the person here asserted to be < the true Oodf 
^ is Jesus Christ, is, that die same God is also called < eiemtd 
M life.^ The expression will be allowed by all to be figmlh 
^ tive. It means, that the person so called was the giver ^ or 
^ the promiseTf of eternal life. It is maintained by UnitBriaii% 
<< as a great and leading principle of their system, that all the 
<< blessings communicated to mankind through Jesus CSkrutt 
<< originate in the wisdom and goodness ^ the one true Qpd, 
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<* Agreeably to this general maidiD, they assert, that the Fa- 
^ ther promises and gites eternal life through Jesus Christ. 
^ The Father^ therefiyre, is properly < the eternal life:* Jesus 
** Christ is abo ^ the eternal Ufe,' but in an iffferior sense. 
^ Hence St Paul observes, tiiat 'eternal life is /A^gj^^GfcMi 
^ THBOUOH Jesus Oirist our Lord.' " Page 188. 

I cannot be filling up my pages by transcribing long para- 
graphs from my former volume. If the reader will take tfie 
trouble of loddng over page 40tK of that volume, he will at 
once perceive, that,, in the extract just made, Mr. Yates has 
thought prc^per entirelgi to evade my argument; which is deriv- 
ed fix>m a comparison of the text in question with the opening 
of the Epistle. He does not so much as look near it; al- 
diough it is mentioned by me as ^ the circumstance which in 
<< my jnind placed thematter beyond dispute.^ — What reason 
Mr. Yates might have for this, I leave the reader to conje^iu«. 
I leave him also to compare for himsdf any vemaining rea* 
«onings <m this text; as I dread the imputation of repetition 
And tediousness. 

For the same causey I must decline entering into any enlarg- 
ed additional discusnmi of the particular usage of the Greek 
language respecting the definite article, on which the argument 
Ibr our Lord's divinity is founded, which is deduced firom such 
passages as Tit. iL IS. and 2 Pet L 1. I shall dismiss this 
part of the subject with two or three brief observations. 

1. Mr. Yates wraps up the argnmoit in terms of such 
Tagne geierality, as pretty clearly to show, that he felt him- 
•alf at a loss for any passages of the same construction with 
4ho6e in question, to oonfrmit with them, as ' evidences that 
ihi^ oug^t to be^ or qit least might be^ rendered according to 
.die common version: — ^ We find in the New Testament,*' says 
iic^ ^ mtmerotis passages^ in wku^ Go4 oni our Lord Jesus 
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^< Ckrist are mentioned in conjunction. While they resemble 
<* one another in this one circumstanoe^ they d^er in an end^ 
<^ less variety of wm^s respecting the use or the omission^ 
** and also the arranoement qfartides^pronounsy and adjec^ 
*\ tives. Owing to these irregolaritiesy some of them are^ 
'< considered by themselves^ ambiguous. Bat others can <Mily be 
^< translated in such a manner as to make a clear and marked 
^^ distinction between God and our Lord Jesus Christ. I orn^ 
<* ceive, that the unasMguous examfies ought to serve as ov 
^ guides towards the just interpretati<m of those passages m 
<^ which the sense is not fixed by the grammatical constructiotL 
^ For these reasons, the received translation ought to be fid- 
** lowed in the passages in question, even though no regaid 
<* were paid to the doctrines of the Divine unity and the iifr- 
<< feriority of Jesus Christ*" Pages 190, 191. — ^Now> Mr. 
Yates would have done more to his purpose^ bad he produf>* 
ed a few texts, in which the construction, with regard to the 
use of the article, is the same as in Tit iL 13. and 2 Pet i. 1. 
while they contain, notwithstanding, ^^ a clear and marked dis- 
«* tinction between God and our Lord Jesus Christ**— What- 
ever varieties he may find in the use^ omission, and arrangement 
of articles, pronouns, and adjectives, unless he can bring &»> 
ward indisputable instances of the kind 1 have described, these 
varieties (which, however, with respect to the article, I do not 
believe to be so endless as he represents them) can avail him 
nothing. In the verse immediately following 2 Pet i. 1. there 
is a marked distinction between " God^' and " Jesus our Ijord:^ 
but it is worthy of notice, that the construction is changed. In 
the first verse, we have, *^ h dixouwruvp rou 0gou fifjMv xou 2«n)^ httou 
^< X^t(frou ;'* in the second, '^ iv i^iyvtactt rou Qioxt, xai Irfiw rou Ku^iou 
<< {/EtMy.** On the other hand, the precisely parallel construction, 
adduced by me fi'om the eleventh verse of the same chapter, and 
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rendered by cmr Ei^Ush translators agreeably to the princi- 
ples of s^oitax'^contended fatf is left by Mr. Yates unnoticed. 
In both verse let and ^erae 1 1th, the position of the pronoun 
fifiM9 (our) appears to me to render the received translation 
quUe unaccoufUcMe. Had the words been rou Giou xou ^vrn^ 
fifktM IfiasuXfuffwh 'we should still have maintainad, even from 
this arrangement, the validity of oar argument. But the case 
is still more decisive from4he teal order of the words, nu e*w 
*HMnN xou 2Mn^ in^w Xj^Kfrw. Surdy, on all the prindples of 
Greek construction, the possessive pronoun belongs here^ in 
die first instance! to tw esou. To disjoin it from rw» eiou, which 
precedes, and connect it with %au ^iun^ tifAm, which follows, as 
our translators have done, is, I should think, without a parallel; 
It must belong to -rou 0iw; and if it does, it nmsi belong also to 
Sitn9^( flfiM^ for any instanceof the phrase nu Bhu nfiMUfxat S«#- 
n}^ Inaw X^ttfrwt^ meaning ^^ our Crodj and the Saviour 
^^ Jesus CAm^^is, I presume as little to be found as the other. 
2. With regard to Tit. ii. IS. Mr. Yates ought to have 
adduced not only texts of the same construction, yet requiring 
a .di£G»rent translation from that maintained in our argument; 
-^-but also instances of the igapearing of the Father being men- 
tioQed in Scripture as the object of Christian hope, along with 
the appearing ff Jesus ChrisL 

: S. With regard, to Mr. Belsham, the particular part of his 
strictures on this subject, to which I applied the strong epi- 
thet of *^ shamefully disingenuous^** was solely that in which he 
makes the supposition of the controversy on Ihe great doc- 
trine of our Lord's divinity being <* reduced to this.** — Mr. 
Belsham could not but be aware that such language was no- 
thing better than empty gasconade; and that those against 
whom he thus writes were as fiur as -possible from bringing 
finrward their criticisms on the use of the artid^ fitun any 

^ Aa 
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cdnadoainesB fek by them of thar iMcanty ta ^ tniiip^it of 
their lyBtem, in canieqiieiioe of the.finlure of other erguineiitB. 
---Qn this ground, I am aot disposed to thiiik the raatuMrktfoo 
Mr. Belaham in Note K orerstrained* Ifany<tf myrei^Jer^ 
however^ shall redcon them midaly serere^ I ain jqmte epptiaatiBd 
to class Mr. Bdsham's language mmopylt those << strong state* 
<( ments, or perhaps ooer-4tatemenls, to ^viiich erarjr. man «i 
^< Uable, in dsfendiog his mat side of an interesting qiieslilNi.'' 

Having inade &ese brirf remarks, I leave the reader toiMr 
peruse my observalaons op this class of texts, in Disconnld 
HL; tp conqiare them with those of Mr. Yatea; to ooimlfc 
abcs if he has the <^>pQrtunity, myr^^encegin Note K alosi^ 
with diQse of Mr. Yates and Mr. Belshams aOjd» with hit 
Gredk Testament before him, to forpi his own judgment 

I proceed to Mr. Yates's animadTersiona t)n the instaiinea 
in which the name Jehoyah is given to CSurist* 

He admits, that, ^ in the Scriptures of th^ Old Twtamemty 
^ Jehovah is used 9a the peculiar and ^propriate name of 
^ the one supreme God.'' — rin this .case, therefore, there is 
not, as there was in the farmer, any ii^enm sense of the name: 
-r-all that we have to do is, to ascertain the fiict^ that the 
name is given to Jesus Christ. 

Mr. Yates, as before, is jdetermined not to be satisfied 
with any testimony on this point produced from the Biblc^ 
unless it be expressed in die direct ipsissima verba of his own 
dictation. — << Instead of dired Scripture testimonies^" he 6ay% 
<< Mr. Wardlaw only brings forward remote dedtictioHs^ fonun 

ed by the comparison of one set of passages with another. ' 

We might reply,'' he immediately adds, <^ that argumenla 
<< so complicated are not the proper kind of evidence to estabr 
^< lish such an awful, stupendous, and infinitely important 

<^ doctrine." (F. 193.) — It belongs to the reader to judge, how 

s 
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far the iniilanojefe thm characterised as ^ remote deductions^** 
and *' coihplicated argismentSf* deserve to be M> denominated. 
To me they appear, on the contrary, to be stfch as the sim- 
plest and most nnttttorsd tnind most be able instantly to ap- 
prch^. ^ A person h called Jehovah in the (Md TVstv- 
<< ment. The passage in which Mb pemm is spoken of h^ 
*< in th& New Testamait^ lexpressly referred to Christ: there- 
^ fore he is Jehovah. TV> be dedaetibn at all^ we can tell- 
er ceive. nottiing fuirther from beiog remote!" * 

lie lehX instance of the application of the itaone Jehitmill 
to Jesus Christ, and which Mr. Yates tiasses amongst 
remote dedjupHoniy is found in a comparison of Luke L 16, 
17. widi IsB. d. S. John i. 2S. Matth. iii* S. John iiL %8. 
JcSm i. SI. 1^ MaL iiL I.; for the iUustration of lirhich 
!• refer tbe reader to pages 78-'-8(^ of my fimner volume. 
Let us to6-fe¥ a moment the remoteness of the deduction^ the 
eomifileki^ of the argument^ in this instano^-^The prophets 
(nredict Uie coming of Qne^ to whom they give the nakne 
<yf JfiHOVAi^ :-^They call him, at the saiitte time^ ** the Lord 
<< whom the people sought,** << the Messenger of the dwenant^ 
M in whom they delighted;* tfid they tei^tiQr th^t he should 
oome to ^< his temple." It is also predicted, that a iiiesi^ien- 
ger should go before him^ to prepare hh «Day;*^In due 
time^ John the Baptist makes hfis appearance ^-Hind he 
Mines in the character of a preemrsoTj tL preparer of the ooy. 
Hiat he is the person reifarred to by Isaiah and Maladii, is 
admitted. Hi^ then, before whom — ^before Whose fece^— ^ 
Johii the Baptist eame« i% ^ihe Lord^ the Messenger of 
<< the Qwenant!* the object of Jewish ekpisctatiob, who 
Was to come to ^^ his temide^''-f-the temjile of Jej^ovah. 
Now, John came to introduce the Crria*— to prepare 

* Bkown t Sfenctiml^ jk $80 
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for his ^manjfe^iOUm to Isradi* John L 81« He ipeaks 
of bimfldf 8s ^* seni brfcre km," John iiL 28. ; and of Jeaut 
under the emphatic dengnaticHi, '< He that cometh after me ••" 
.-and it is remadcable how the tenns in which he qieaks 
of Christ accord with the elei^ated ami Divine af^pdla- 
tions previously given him by the prophets: — ^This ii be 
<< of. whom I saidy after me cometh a man who is pvefertad 
^ before me ; for he was before me.^ John L 80^-— I am 
aware that the words or/ iffotng fuv jv &c. have been prdpos- 
ed to be rendered << for he was n^ chirfi^ or ^^'mg Htferiar!' 
But, without disputing the ponSbUity of the words bear- 
ing this renderings it is most unnatural to suppose John 
to have used the jpast tense, if such- was his meaning^' << He 
<< is preferred before me, for he was toy soperior/ The 
use of this tense fixes the phrase to- the meaning given^ it 
by our translators; — and then we have^ in Jc^'s word% 
a dear and striking declaration of the pre-existenoe of CSirist. 
— He came after John; — and yet he wis Ag^vif .him:— -« 
pointed, and obviously designed antHkesh. — In att this them 
is perfect harmony. — Jesus Christ is the person before wkam^ 
before whose face the predicted messenger is sent.:— He 
is ^^the Lord, the Messenger of the Covenant, who was to 
<< come to his templet' — '^ Jehaoah, whose way was to be 
<< prepared." — I appeal to the impartial reader, if this be a 
** remote deduction,* or a •* complicated argument/* — Mr. Yates 
alleges, that the principle of my argument is *^ that it is 
^ impossible for the same thing to be asserted in Scripture 
" concerning two different beings/* (P- 194.) — He shows thus 
how logically he can generalize, and, by <^ remote deduction,** 
infer a universal principle from a particular case, as if it 
could not be made out, in that particular case, that the 
thing asserted is asserted of the same person under difierent 
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appellationsi unless the ohivenal iropotuhility stated in his 
general principle is adnitted, that in no case can the same 
things be affirmed of two different beings* 

On this ground, however, Mr. Yates thus reasons : ^ The 
<* argument jnay be thus summed up. John went before 
<< Jehovah; and John went before Christ; therefore Christ 
'^ is Jehovah. — 1 Sam. ii. 18. < ne sons of Eli vbere sons (^ 
^< Belial ;' therefore Eu was Belial. — ^Exod. zx. 2. and 
^' Deut. V. 6. He who brought the Israelites out (^ Egypt was 
*< Jehovah : but, by Exod. xxxiL 7. xxxiiL 1. He who 
*^ brought the Israelites out (^ J^J/pt was Moses; therefore 
<< Moses was JsHovAK.*-SuGh are the endless absurdiUes 
<< which would be derived from the Scriptures by proceed- 
'^ing upon the prineipte of Mr. Wardlaw's argument 
^ that it is impossille for the same thing to be (jffirmed in 
€i Serif ture concerning two different beings!* (P.. 194.) 

I have said, << Mr. Yates reasons.** But I believe I have 
used a wrong word. There are some things which are so 
very unreasonable^ that it is difBcidt to show th^n to be so* 
There is the same difficulty in refuting a self^videot ab- 
surdity as there is in demonstrating a sel&evident truth* 
If the reader is convinced by Mr. Yates's wit, (in whichy 
if there is any salt, it wants the Attic poignaney) I cannot 
help him. I shall <mly say, in the words of Mr. Brown 
— << It is almost unnecessary to remark, that the true prin* 
^ dple of Mr. Wardlaw's argument is, and it is strange that 
^< his opponent did not perceive it^ that if it is plainly said 
^ in the New Testament that Jesus Christ is the person 
<< mentioned in a particular passage of Old Testament Scrip- 
<< ture^ the name used in that passage prc^ierly belongs 
^< to him." (Strictures, p. 56.}— Whether it be not << plainly 
<< said in the New Testamentf* that Je^us Christ was the 
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meMenger was to be sent, to prqMiTe his way; and whether 
the various designations and names by which that peMm was 
praphetioany distingnished, and Jehotah amoi^ the rM, 
do not fidriy and evidently belong to him, I leave the reader 
to judge. The figurative nature of the language used by 
some of the prophets, on which Mr. Yates enhuges, ih 
pages 194— '196, has nothing whatever to do with the 
argument. 

The next passage is Hdiw L 10. <*And, thou, Lobd^ 
^ in the beginning hast laid the foundatioii of the eiurth ; 
^ and the heavens are the works of thine hands.** 

With regard to this passagOi Mr. Yates makes the fidfewu 
ing important admisnons:-— << I shall grant to Mr. YfMatd^ 
<< law, that the word Lord ought here to be eamSHated 
*< as equivalent to Jehovah i nor am I disposed to oonE^ 
^< sider this passi^ as a sudden tgmtropke to Ooc^ betiaiiae^ 
^ although this interpretation is very suitable to die idioni 
<< of (mr language, I know of nothing paralM to it M lAdr 
^ Scriptures. The only question, therefore, is, whether thni 
^< quotation was intended by the writer as an address i& 
« Christ.'' (P. 196.) 

I am satisfied that the question should staml as thus stated. 
The sole reason assigned by Mr. Yates for not undei^ 
standing the words as, in the application of them by the 
apostl^ an address to the Son^ is what I have already no- 
ticed, page 176, with r^ard to the meaning of the prepo' 
sition nP02 in verse 8. Taking my observations on that 
criticism of Mr. Yates along with hiln, let the reader 
now remark: 

1. The former quotation, as was then noticed, in whlit-^ 
ever way you render IIP02, is an address to the Son, and can 
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ie nothing else. It is admitted to be so by Mr. Yates, who 
translates it, << Thy throne, O God,"— calls it an .^ moo-- 
<< cation/* and cont^ids that in this invocation of the Son, 
God is used in its inferior ume. Sach is the gronnd he 
lakes as to HKeJirst address. 

Now, the second quotation is an address too. Is ^ Lord,'' 
then, to be also taken in its inferior sense ? No. Mr. Yates 
jdboaits that it means Jshovah. He says, the words are 
an « address to Jehooah^ referring to the government of 
<< Christ"— (P. 217.) Mr. Yates shows us in this, how weD 
bQ can at times satisfy himself with a ^^rewiate dedsutum!^ 
The words in the quotation, under the fimn of an address 
to Jehovah, contain no more then a simple dedhuiatioa 
<^ his power in the creation of heaven and earth,- of his 
immutabilifys and his eternal existence.-^To the gtofvemment 
qf Christ there is, in the words themselves^ no sort of re^ 
fer^Qce, direct t>r remote. — Sodnian ingenuity has fifamed 
A reference, by connecting the power, and immutability, 
and eternity of Jehovah with the perpetuity of the reign 
qf Christ; and this they think quite natural and easy* 
But it is bringing out qf the passage what h not in it; The 
reference is entirely gratuitous. It is truly a << remote d^ 
^ydncHon!^ But besides, such ab interpretation deprives 
the passage of all peculiarity ef appHcation to the apostleVi 
purpose. — His purpose is, to show the superiority of Christ 
to angels. — But, unless the words quoted are tonsidered 
as addressed to Christy what arb th^ to this purpose? Hon^ 
is a dedaratioBi that Jehovah created the heavsns &nd thii 
e(ffth, that he. is immutable, and everlastings to be madd 
to b^ar upon thSs pomt? — For my own part, I caii seft 
nothing in the wcxds, on this interpolation, to previsni 
theoa being. pre&pedjwidi ^toneemii^ ike tmgek he saith^^ 
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with juit at mudi proprie^ at '* concerning the Son ke 

^saith.*' 

Mr* Yatet adoptt the ofdinary Unitarian method of 
letting atide that most plain and oonvindng proof of Jsaus 
being Jehovah, derived from comparing Isa. vL 1 — 5. with 
John xiL S7— -41. He may, if he please^ call it a ^remote de^ 
^ iMCtioiP by which this proof is obtained. I stiQ deny, 
at befine^ that it u a deduction at alL It is as plain ami 
pointed a declaration as the Evangdist eoald have made^ 
that the glory of Jehovah, seen by the prophet, on the 
occasion referred to^ was the glory of Christ. << He saw 
** his glory," says the Evangelist, '^ and spake (^him.** Let 
the reader look at Isa. vL and he will find in it a de»^ 
cription of the glory which, on the occasion rderred to^ 
the profdiet saw. Bat, according to Mr. Yates and his 
brethren, the glory which the Evangdist serfs Isaiah saw^ 
was not at all the glory ^diidi Isaiah describes as having 
been seen by him, but something entirely different ;---and 
scHnething too, it is remarkable, of which there is no men- 
tion whatever made in the whole of the vision there recorded. 
f< He contemplated," says Mr. Yates, *^ the future glory of 
<< Christ displayed in the performance of miracles." 7%ir, it 
seems^ was the glory which he ^* saw^^ — i. e. which he ^Jbre^ 
^ saw** Yet of this glory no notice is taken by the prophet 
in the passage :— not a word is said about it. 

Can any thing, then, be more arbitrary than this ? Isaiah 
tells us of the glory idiich he saw, — viz. the glory of Jjb» 
HOVAH ; and the Evangdist says, <^ These things said ELstfas 
<< when he saw his gkny.'* Yet we must not suppose the 
gfory mentioned in the two passages ix} he the same: but 
the glory mentioned by John to be something entirefy 
different s and glory tbo which the prophet does not in 



the passage fcp r c se i it himself as havfaig seen at dK/— *Yet 
these are the interpreters of Scripture, who reprimand 'itf for 
our *< remote deductions ;'' who represent us as ^'contrwing 
^< to deduce an argument" for the diviaitjr of J^us from ^a 
^ mysterious arid far-fetched interpretdtion" of the Evange- 
list's w€ttds.-^l pity the rastn who^ ofi weighing the com* 
perative claims of the two interpretad^ms^ can ilatisfy him<^ 
sdf with pronouncing ours a ^^paichedrup argmnent^^ and 
giving it the gq^ itith a constrained admission that ^cer^ 
^ tainiy the coincidences' are a IttHe remarkabie^ but that 
^ they afiford nci the shadoHo qf a piwf that Jsaua is Js- 
<< sovah/'-^I repeat, idth increase^ confid^ce, that ^^ there 
<(. is no evading the inferenoe which the \ comparison of 
<^ these passages forces upon our rnkkis^" 

Mr. Yatefr's translation of Jer*. xxtii« 6^ <^ This is the 
*^ name whereby be shall be called^ Jehovah is oub. pbos- 
^i^^Rirr/^ seems a very unaccountable one. That ^^ri^it^ 
^ eoumes^y is the usual, and the prc^per, rendering of the 
Word which he translates *^ prasperityj^ is beyond question* 
jbdeed, i know not lyf any instance in which it has the 
tignification he annexed to it.-— Blaynejr translates the verse 
— ^ And this is the name by whidi Jshovah dball call him) 
^ OUR righteousness ;" — ^and he i^Iogizes^ on the ground 
of his oli^idion to fiuth&dness as a critic, for the offence 
iriiich might be taken by some, at being deprived of this 
fsroc^ cS the divinity of Ohiist There* is more plau^bility 
invthis vendofi. Yet there does not appear to be any 
floAcient ground: for departing from the ordinary transla* 
» tion.-—** Jehovah OUR RiGH^rBousNESS)" is an appellation 
tribich precisely corresponds with the phrssedogy of other 
passives — such as, for example, Isa. xlv. 24, 25, <^ Surely 
<< shall one say, In Jehovah have I RiaHTSOusNESS :-— In 

Bb 
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^ JisoTAH than all the seed of Israd be justifieb, and 
^thall gk>ry:''-^And tke established version of the text 
teems to be quite as consistent as the other with the syntax 
and idioin of the Hdinrew language. 

With respeet to the parallel passage in chap, xxxiii. 16. 
^ This is the name wherewith she shall be called, The Lord 
^ our Righteousness,'' the mere English reader will observe 
that the words ^*i8 the nami* are supplemental^. The 
verse is translated by Blayney, in consistency with his view 
of chap. xxiiL 6. <<And this is he whom Jehovah shall 
^ call our righteousness." He says, die pronominal affix, 
(rendered the in our version) is not the fimimne affix, 
but die maseidine in die Chaldee form. Assuming this as 
correct, the words might be rendered, (and, as die sanie 
person is spokai of in bodi passages, under the same tides, 
it seems reasonable to harmonize th^n, when It can be done 
so simply)—^ Tliis is he whom they shall call (or who 
^ shall be caUed) Jehovah our Righteousness.*' — Others, how- 
ever, considering the pronominal affix as feminine, would 
render the words — " This ^person who shall call her, is 
** Jehovah our Righteousness." ** It is generally agreed,*' 
says Dr. Guyse, ** that this" (viz. the ordinary version) ** is 
^ a very odd translation of diat text, which ought to be 
<< rendered, < He who shall call .her, is Jehovah our Right- 
^* eousness.' And so die Lord, or Jehovah, our Right- 
^ eousness, is descriptive of Christ by that name, which it 
^^ was said in the xxiiid chapter he should be called by.** * 
If, however, after all, the common version shall by Sfiy 
be retained, the meaning will be, on comparing it with 
chap, xxiii. 6, — ^that the grand characteristic distinction of 

* Seimons on tbe DWiiiity of Christ ; Sermon IIJ. near the en4^ 

2 
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the church of God ist that all its constituent membert trust 
and glory in Him who is there named << Jbhovah their 
*< RIGHTEOUSNESS ;" — that the doctrine of justification by 
the righteousness of Jehovah in the human nature, is a fun* 
damental article in its constitution, in the charter of its 
privil^;es and hopes ; — ^that << Jehovah our righteous* 
*< NEBS'' is the song and the boast of all the followers of 
,the Captain of Salvation, tiie motto on the banners of tiie 
churdi militant; — banners which shall at length be sus- 
pended in the temple above, retaining their appropriate in* 
scription^ when the war&re of the church shall terminate 
in-everlasting peace. 

. With' regard to Zech. xiii 7. << Awake^ O sword, againiM; 
*< my Shepherd, and against the iian THAT"t8 bct Fellow, 
^< saith Jehovah of hosts :" I am fully convinced mysdf, 
notwithstanding the authorities produced by Newcome to 
the contrary, that the passage refers to the sufferings of 

Christ, and to their consequences as to the nation of the 

• 

Jews, and the true Israel: — and that the proper sense 
of the appellation *^ my fellow^ is, >< the companion, equals 
^^ compeer, of the Lord of hosts; tiie Son of tiie Father; 
<< the < Word that was with God, and was God;' '' *— ^e same 
••Shepherd" who is called "the Lord God,'* in Isa, xl, 
9 — 11. — But as the word translated ^^FeUaw^* is one which 
does not of iXsiAS necessarily imply equality ^ it might be difficulty 
on grounds merely critical, derived from tiie phraseology of 
the text itself to establish the justice of this interpretation to the 
satis&ction of those who are not previously convinced of the 
great and blessed truth for which I am contending. Mr. Yates 
says, that, ••to produce this passage as one in which •the 

* Scott*0 Cemmnittiy on tlis lot 
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''name Jehovfdi u directly given to Jeras of Nazareth^ 
^< proves nothing but the exigency of the case." (P. dOO.) — 
Bat the case is as &r as can be imagined from being a case of 
exigency ; and therefore, although I have seen , nothing 
to shake my 'CstablLsbed opinion of the otgect and iraqsort 
of the teitt, I feel no solicitude to press it, and shall leave 
it to the judgment of the reader. 

For similar reasons, I have omitted Zedi. xL 12, 18. in 
the enumeration of passages in the second, edition of my 
Discourses. .Hie passa^ with its applicaticm by the Evange* 
list Matthew', * (cluster xxvii. 9, 10.) is, in various re- 
qpects, obscure and difficult. Newcome says, on the worda 
^ 'a goodly price that I have been prized at by them;^ 
^Jehovah calls the price of his pro[diet his own price; 

* Tlie words of the Evangelist are : " Then was fulfilled that which was qx^em 
'*fff JcraniMh the prophet^ sayii^ And they took the thbtj pieoes of aflTer, tlie 
" price of him that was yalued, whom they of the children of Israel did Talue^ 
*' and gaye thiem for the potter's field, as the Lord appointed me^*'— With the 
d|]fl|ciihy at to the name of the prophet, for which difibnent solutions suffiffknitly 
satu&ctory have been proposed, we have at present nothing to do. Neither b it 
my intention to discuss the various observations of critics and commentators, made 
with the view of bringing the quotation in the Evangelist to a correspondence widi 
the words of Zechariah. I merely wish to suggest for consideration a thought 
that has occurred to me respecting the verse in Matthew, which may not, after all» 
be new. May not those words in the verse, which are not to be found in the pfnv> 
phet^ and from whidi qne of the chief difficulties relative to the quotation aiisa^ 
be intended by the sacred historian, not as a part of the quotation, but as a jiar- 
enthetieal ^yUtnation of his own f On this^ supposition the verse woold stand as 
follows :-^" Then was fulfilled that which was cqpoken by Zjechaiiah the prophet, 
** saying, * And they took tlie thirty pieces of silver* — (the price of him that was 
** valued, whom they of the children of Israel did vahic) — * and gave them fbr 
'< i^e potter's field, as the Lord appointed me.' " — In the parenthews, tjh^ hv»<irian 
makes a general reference to the transaction related by the prophet — The quota- 
tion will then be, « They took the thirty pieces of silver, and gave them fiar iSbit 
' ** potter's field, as the Lord appointed me :"— between which and th^ words of 
the prophet, the difference is not very wide : — ** And I took the thirty pieces of 
'< silver, and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord." — The substitution 
of iittica for (^«xay would nearly complete the hannony. But for this, although 
it has a place amongst the various readings, the authority does not appear at all 
sufficient. — For another view of the passage^ I refer the reader to Dr. Campbdl's 
transktion of the Gospels. 
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** and commands that it should not be accepted, but given 
« to another ; — and to the potter, to foreshadow the trans- 
<< action related Matth. xxvii. 7.^ (Minor Prophets, Note 
on the text.}— But might not Jehovah call the price his 
aom price for a different reason than its being the price 
of kh prophet? — the price paid, on the occasion referred 
to by the. prophet, being intended to foreshadow the pay- 
ment of the same price afterwards^ for the life of the Sen 
of Gad : — ^for Jehovah, when he appeared for their sal- 
vation, in the person of Jesus Christ ? 

The argument derived fhmi the comparison of Rom. xiv. 
10, 11. with Isa. xlv. 23. stands in its foil force, unaffected 
by Mr. Yates's Unitarian gloss.-— Let any reader peruse the 
verses in Rom. xiv. with the preceding context. He will there 
find that Christ is the master whom Christians serve i the 
Lord, to whom they ^tv, and to whom they die^ in opposition 
to living and dying to themselves^ — ishose they are in life and 
in death, and tonJum they must render their final account. 
To~ impress on their minds the remembrance that this I<ord is 
not a mere man,«— a mere fellow-creature like thiemsdves; 
having reminded them that << we shall all stand before the 
<< judgment^seat of Christ,*' he quotes, inproqfofthisjlsxi. xiv. 
But the whole force of the argument, and appropriateness of 
the quotation, depend on the circumstance of the speaker in 
that passage being the same with Christ. The speaker speaks 
in his own p^*8on: ^* As /live— every knee shall bow to m^," &c. 
Now, unless this be Christ, what evidence at all does the 
passage contaip, diat we are to stand before Ae5 judgment-seat? 
— <^ Tile whole force of the apostle's argument," says Dr. 
Guyse, <i stands on this, that it was the Son, inclusively at 
*• least, who * swore by himself,' or, * as I live^' * ev«y knee 
** shall bow to me^* &c. For if we suppose it to be the Fa- 
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<< ther, .et&dusive of the . Son, who said, < I sware by n^sel^' 
(( or ^ as I live,' ^ evary knee shall bow to me,' &c. this 
<< would have beai so &r firom proving, as the apostle in- 
<< tends and argues, that * we shall all stand before the judg- 
<< mentrseat of Christ,* that it would have proved just the ccnq- 
'< trary; because Christ is not that Gkxl that there sware by 
<< himself and consequently not that God, whom by that oath 
«< we are obliged to stand before, and bow the knee^ and con- 
<< fess to. But if Christ is that God who there * sware that every 
<< knee should bow, and every tongue confess to him,' th^i 
<< the proof is cogent and unanswerable, that we all shall stand 
^< before his judgment-seat." * 

On 1 Cor. L 30, SI. compared with Isa. xlv* 25. Mr. Yatea 
simply says, ^^ That the title Lord is here equivalent to Jeho- 
<< VAH, is evident from the passage of Isaiah alluded to by ihe 
<< apostle, Isa. xlv. 25- The meaning evidently is, that 
^^ men should glan/ in God, by whom Christ has been made unto 
.<< them wisdomj and righteousness^ and sandification, and reu 
<< demption,^^ Page 201. But this is not by any means:8o very 
clear. Christ is, in the SOth vers^ designated as our << righte^ 
<< ousness^' (which, as distinguished from sanctificatum^ means 
** owe justification:^^) — The passage in Isaiah says, ** In the 
Lord (Jehovah) shall aU the seed of Israel be justified." 
Christ, then, is " Jehovah, in whom all the seed of Israel 
** ARE JUSTIFIED, and in whom they glory." 

The application of the title "My Lord," in PsaL ex. L 
to Christ, made by Christ himself and particularly . no- 
ticed by me, in closing this branch of the subject, Mr. Yates 
passes over sub silentio. He must either hawejelt it too Tnuch 
for him, or thought it too litUe^*^^The Pharisees of old were in 
the former predicament 

* Sermons on jOie Deby o^. jurist, Sennon III. . . ' 
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qH AFTER VI. 
In Giapter VL Mr. Yates examines << the passages itk 

** WHICH THE PECULIAR ATTRIBUTES OF DeITT ARE SUPPOSED 
« TO BE ASCRIBED TO CrRIST/' 

1. Eternal existence. 
. His remarks on the passages adduced under this particular, « 
i^xikingly shew the imbecility of his cause. 
;. John viii. 58. "Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abra- 
"ham was, I am." — No attempt is made to invalidate my 
reasoning on this text. *^ Mr. Wardlaw remarks,^' says Mr. 
Yates, ^ coneeming this passage^ * Our Lord expressly affirms, 
*^ that he existed before Abraham.' The truth of his observe 
^^ tion will be admitted probably by all Unitarians who believe 
** in diepre^xistence of Christ.*' Page 202. — Is Mr. Yates 
himself then, one of these? He does not say. The words of 
Jesiis must mean something. What then does he understand to 
be their meaning? He does not tell us. — And such is his way. 
"When he thinks he can ibake any text to comport with the 
simple manhood of Christ,. he tries it. . When he feels hitnself 
pinched by any text on ihis hypothesis, he takes refuge behind 
diat 6£ his pre^'ca^isience, as the finst of doeatqiles. We are left 
thus to.condbide, that Mr. Yates considers it tds a matter of 
little or no consequence, whether Jesus was the. first and most 
exalted of (Creatures, or a mere man, the offipring of Joseph 
and Mary;-rand the . Scriptures as leaving ^tfiis poi^tJquita 
unsettled. , No matter what he be,, it idio^ld'se^m, provided 
it can be shown that he is no^ G(MiL 

'^ After sounding his shrill clarion,'! Mr. Yiates continues, 
'< through three pages, over the Sociniaii: expositors, he ob- 
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*' serves, The idea, which has often been suggested, is far from 
'^ being destitute of prdbabiUty^ that there was in onr Lord's 
*' words an allusionj perceived by the Jews, and rendered^ fea- 
** HAPS, emphatical by his manner^ to the words of God to 
'< Moses, < I AH THAT I AM.' — As ooT AuAoT here expiiesfles 
'< himself with becoming hesitMion and modesty, I only ^von- 
^< der that he has introduced this passage among the -< ditr^ 
^< and immediate proqfi of owe Lord's diyinity.'* (P^gm SbS^ 
SOS.) — This is partial quotation. The cummstaiicis on which 
the probability is chiefly grounded is left: oitt of fielr. Tho 
Jews conceired oar Lord, in usibg the words, to be gOSky of 
blasphemy. This is clear from their taki^ up sfymef to tikme 
him. But there was no blaspheiiay in oaHing iiiujrtc lf ike Me^ 
siah; nor any blasphemy in the simple nflbrmadoil of hk prs^ 
existence as a creature. The btasphenvy, on this^ M on edier 
occasions, consisted! in that ^^ ke bekig -m mam made kkfM^ 
^ God.*' Arid ¥^ien werecoUect, that he spoke to &eaii9$tieir 
oaon language; that they had the look, and emphasis^ and! aiaif-* 
11^ of the speaker, to enable them to undeMand his meanuig; 
and that our bles^ Lord did not at all undeceive them^ 
which every idea we can form of his character constrains na 
to think he must have done^ had he perceived them to be ac« 
tuated by a mistake so gross^ and so unutterably revolting to 
his heart;— we have the strongest reason to believe, that thqr 
were tight in their interpretation of his words, although Wftmg 
in accounting them blasphemous. 

Heb. i. 10. Mr. Yates briefly repeats the view of tM» 
text which we have already considered, pages 190,191. 

Col. i. 17. •« In the 15th verse of this chapter," Mr. 
Yates obseryes, " Christ is called * the first-bom of every 
<^ creature,' which is a direct testimony that he was not an 
^< eternal, but a created being. Nor is this assertion contra- 
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^ dieted by the phrase < he is before all things.' For even 
<< if we suppose it to mean, not * he £s,' but * he ims before 
*' all things,' and if we were to grant that < be/ore all things' 

signifies pre-existence in time, and not pre-eminence in dig" 

nity, still it could only signify, that h e existed before all 
^^ things except himself and .God. It proves, therefore^ at 
^^ the very utmost, nothing more than our Lord's existence 
^ before the creation of the universe." (Page 203.) 

Here is the same indecision as before. We have in this text, 
it seems, a direct testimony that Christ is not an eternal but 
a created being. But, if it be at all a direct testimony against 
his eternal existence, it must be as direct a testimony for his 
jure^exist^ice; — ^his existence before all other creatures. We 
ask again, then, Does Mr. Yates believe this testunony? But 
we ask in vain. Cautus horrescit. He sets out upon the 
principle of never sajring what he thinks Christ isj — but only 
showing what he is not. And, to do him justice, he keeps it up. 

But let us examine his positions. And, to take the last 
first: — ^Although it were granted, it seems, that '< before all 
<< tidngi* signifies pre->existence in time, and not pre-eminence 
in dignity, still it could only signify << that he existed before all 
^ things, except himself and God." — I shall not dispute the po- 
sition implied in these words, that no being can exist before 
Umself. But if the words <^ before aUthing^^ have any speci- 
fic meaning at all, they must mean, ^^ before all created things;" 
in which case^ they exclude the person spoken of from being 
himself a creature. If he were of the number oi created things 
himself, he could not be " before all thirds,'' for the very 
reason contained in the indisputable proposition that he could 
not exist before himself. Of no being but an uncreated 
being can it, with strict propriety, be said that he is << be-' 
^^fbre all created thingsJ* 

Cc 
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But in the expression, ** the jfirst-bom of every creature^** 
in verse 15th, we have, it is alleged, << a direct testimony 
<< that he was not an eternal but a created being." — The 
phrase ^fororoxo; vwnii xn^ug appears here, however, most na- 
turally to mean the supremacy to which he is exalted, as the 
" appointed Heir of all things,** — ^the " Lord of all;** which 
the Heir is described to be. Gal. iv. 1.— In Psalm Ixxxix. 
27, Jehovah, speaking of the Messiah, says, ^ Also I wilt 
'< make him my first-born, higher than the kings of the 
^ earth:** of which the meaning is, that he would invest him 
with pre-eminent dignity and authority, << putting all things 
** under his feet" — This agrees well with the subsequent con- 
text in the epistle: — " Anrf he is the head of the body, the 
^ church; who is the beginning, the first-bom fit>th the dead; 
<< that in all diings he might have the pre-eminoioe;"— -as it 
does also with Heb. i. 2, 3. where Jesus is spoken' of as 
<^ Heir of all thingSf* and at the same time as << the bri^t- 
" ness of (the Father's) glory, and the ejppress image qfhisper^ 
<< son" just as in Col. i. 15. he is called << the image of the 
« invisible God," and " the first-born of the whole creation.** 
— Schleusner says, " Christus vocatur wfwWroxoj mutng xrhnong^ 
" princeps et dominus omnium rerumcreatarumr< — and Park- 
hurst: " Christ is called. Col. i. 15. JJ^wnroxog vaarn xncsuff 
" the First-begotten^ or First-bom of the ^ole creation^ because 
" he was begotten to be heir and Lord of all things; (comp. 
" Heb. i. 2, 8. Acts x. 36.) and in all things, or aoer aU per- 
" sons, to have the pre-eminence. (Comp. Psal. Ixxxix. 27.) Arid 
" because all things were created EI2 avrov, for him, as well as 
« 3/ avTovy by him, in the same view he is styled absolutely TON 
" ^gwroroxov, THE First-born, Heb. i. 6." 

Rev. i. 8.; i. 17.; xxii. 13. — On these three passages I 
refer the reader back to pages S4 — 36. 
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Haying rqieated Griesbach's version of the first of these 
texts — " saith the Lord God," instead of " saith the Lord^^ 
Mr. Yates here says: ^< Since St John attributes, these words 
<^ to the ^Supreme God^ they cannot prove any thing respect- 
<* ing Jesus Christ J^^-^M the reader is prepared to allow to Mr. 
Yates's bare assertions the force oicandusive proof Sj he may be 
satisfied with this begging of the question. 

According to Mr. Yates, ^ when the Almighty is said to 
'^ be ^ the first and the last,' the meaning is, that he is con- 
<< temporary with the earliest and the latest events in that 
** chain of causes and eiSects, by which he accomplishes his 
*^ stupendous counsels. This remark is beautifully adapted 
^^ to the aeries of occurrences referred to by the prophet I- 
** saiah. It appears equally suitable at the commencement of 
^^ a prophetical narration of the successes and calamities 
'^ which were appointed by the AJmighty for the Christian 
•* church," Page 204. — In the passage referred to, how- 
ever, in the prophecies of Isaiah, Jehovah applies the epithets 
to himself, in distinguishing himself from the false gods of 
th^ heathen; and they are evidently intended to describe 
him as, in opposition to these ** Vanities," the living and 
irrERMAL God. — The prophet Jeremiah contrasts Jehovah 
with idols in the following terms; and if the reader will 
compare with them the language of Isaiah in the passages 
referred to, especially chap, xlviii. 12, IS. he will at once 
perceive their parallelism and equipoUence: <^ But the Lord 
i^ (Jehovah) is the true God, he is the living God, and an 
(< -EVERLASTING ELing: — ^thus shall ye say unto them, The gods 
<< that have not niade the earth and the heavens, even they shall 
^ perish firom the earth, and firom under these heavens. He 
*^ hath made the earth by his powers he hath established the 
*^ world by his wisdom^ he hath stretched out the heavens by 
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*^ his discretion;" Jer. x. 10 — 12. — The following expoahiea 
of the language in Isaiah xlL 4. is as just as it is el^ant: — 
«« Ego Jehovah primus et cum ultimis idem sum.] Attri- 
^< butum est veri Dei insigney quod in sequentibus non semel 
<< repetitur. Sensus utique est, non esse se Deum nuper natom, 

• 

<^ cujusmodi dabantur Dei inferioris ordinis ex hypothesigen* 
<< tium; sed esse Deum d/Biov, tetemumj cujus existentia iiatiir» 
^^ essenticeque suae summa peffectione involvitur; omnium 
^ rerum causam et principium; onmis alterius existentue 
^^ ac substantias basin ac iundamentum; nunquam ortuniy 
^ nunquam interiturum.''— ^^ This is a glorious attribute of 
^< the true God, which is afterwards more than once repeat- 
*< ed. The meaning clearly is, that he is not a God late- 
^ ly come into existence, like the gods of inferior rank^ 
^ according to the heathen mythology; but that he is the 
^ eternal God, dc^o», whose very existence is involved in theab* 
^< sdute perfection of his nature and essence; the cause and 
*< origin of all things; the basis and foundation of every other 
<< existence and substance; without beginning, — without end.*' 

When the same epithets are given to Jesus Christ, they 
ought surely to be understood in the same sense. That the 
expression ^< I am the fibst," should mean << I am conteou . 
<< porary with the earliest events of the Christian dispensation,*' 
is a specimen of Socinian ingenuity ; but it furnishes evidence 
of nothing else. " I am the Jirst^^ suggests the question, 
"the first of what? -^ creatures P^ It cannot mean this 
when applied to Jehovah; and neither, on principles of fidr 
interpretation can it mean this when applied to Christ. ^ I 
" am the first," — is, " I am the first of Beings.*' 

It is difficult to repress indignation at the singular disin- 
genuousness of such a remark as the following. Speaking 
of the two passages, Rev. i. 17, 18. and Rev. xxi i. IS., Mr. 
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Yates ssys^ *< In both cases, the application of the words * first 
** and last' to oar Lord, is so guarded as to exclude the idea of 
<< his sopremeDivinity. In the^rs^ chapter, after being describ* 
*< ed as « the first and the last,' he is immediately stated to have 
<< died. This dhows, that he is not the Being who alone hath im- 
^ mortality.'' (Page 201.) With such obstinate determination 
does Mr. Yates presist in forgetting the simple prindpie^ that the 
same person, possessing two natures, may speak of himself, nay 
cannot but speak of himself in terms that will seem contradictory, 
if the distinction of natures is not kept in view. ' It so hap« 
pens, however, that in this passage of the first chapter, Jesus 
applies to himself a third epithet, which fixes the meaning of 
the other two^ and renders still more striking and conclusive 
the correspondence between what is thus said of him, and 
what is said of Jehovah in the Old Testament Scriptures, as 
before referred to: — *^ I am the first and the last, and the 
^^ LIVING ONE," {iyti tifu h ^T^btro^f xo/ 80]p^aro^ xa/*0 ZHN.) — This 
shows ^* that He is the Being who alone hath immortality.'^'^ 

* 

Rev. xxii. IS. will come to be noticed afterwards. 

II. Almiqhty power. 

On the appellation << Mighty God" given to Christ, in Isa. 
ix. 6. the reader is referred to pages 148 — 153. 

Rev. i. 8. " The Almighty." 

^ If any credit," says Mr. Yates, *^ is due to the assertion 
<^ of the sacred writer, these were the words of < the Lord God,' 
** and not of Jesus Christ." This is Mr. Yates's &vourite stile 
of logic — begging the question. We simply answer, that, giving 
all credit to the assertion of the sacred writer, and toGriesbach's 
version of his language, we believe these words to be the words of 
the Lord Gody and yet the words of Jesus Christ notwithstanding. 

Those who wish to judge of the correctness of Mr. Yates's 
assertion, about its being ^ generally agreed by the fathers of 
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<< the first four caitaries, that the word (^anw^ar^) here trans- 
*^ lated Almighty^ is the peculiar designation of the Father^^ (p. 
206) may consult the works that have been written^to ascertain 
the opinions of the early fethers. For my own part, as I 
have no idea erf* settling such a question by an appeal to the 
fathers, or founding my fiuth in << the wisdom of men;"— I 
satisfy myself with repeating on this text what I have before 
said in my Discourses; and the observations made upon it ia 
former parts of this Treatise will add force, it is presumed^ 
to the conclusion: *< The connexion in which the words statid, 
<^ and the manner of the writer in other parts of the same 
« book, concur to show, that Jesus is the speaker. And 
<^ even if it were otherwise^ the clear and frequent applica^ 
<« tion of a part of these expressions to Christ is sufficient to 
<« justify us in the application of the whole. He who is ^ the 
<< Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, ' the first 
<< and the last,*" ' the Living One,' we may be well assured ii 
" also THE Almighty." (Pages 91, 92.) — As Mr. Yates, how* 
ever, has occasionally appealed to Origen, the reader is pre- 
sented with the following sentence from that celebrated fi^- 
ther, as his opinion of the passage under discussion. I give 
it, as it is introduced by Jones, on the Catholic Doctrine of 
the Trinity: — 

*< Origen, who certainly was no Arian^ though often repre- 
<< sented as such by some who would be pleased to have the 
<s vote of so celebrated a genius, has the following observa- 
^< tion ' Ut autem unam et eandem omnipotentiam Pap 
<< tris et Filii esse cognoscas, sicut unus atque idem est cum 
<< Patre Deus et Dominus, audi hoc modo Joannem in Apo- 
^^ calypsi dicentem: Hsec dicet Dominus Deus qui est, et 
<^ qui erit, et qui venturus est, omnipotens. Qui enim ven- 
^< turns est omnipotens, quis est alius nisi ChristmP^^ <^ Now, 
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^ that you may know the omnipotence of the Father and the 
^ Son to be one and the same, as he is one and the same God 
<< and Lord with the Father, hear what St. John has said 
*< in the Revelation. — * These things saitkthe Lord, who is, 
** and who was, and who is to come, the Almighty.' For who 
*« is the Almighty that is to come but Christ?" * 

On Phil. iii. 21. after quoting my words, that << such 
<* laitguage c»inot with propriety be used respecting any 
** being who is not possessed of omnipotence," Mr. Yates says: 
— ** The reader must make his choice between this unsupport- 
** ed assertion, and the declarations of Paul in other parts of 
** his epistles, that the same God who raised Jesus from the 
<* dead, will also raise mankind, through the instrumentality 
M qfjesusj and that it is God who shall put all things un- 
«<der his feet; (2 Cor. iv. 14. 1 Cor. xv. 27.)"^ But the 
judicious reader will perceive^ that it is only on Unitarian 
principles that he requires to make any choice in the case. A 
choice supposes the cases stated to be incompatible with each 
other. But, on TrinitiEuian principles, there is no inconsist- 
ency between the Father raising up the dead *< by Jesus*^ as 
Mediator^ and the Mediator himself being, at the same time, 
possessed of Dirine power. 

" I have formerly observed," Mr. Yates concludes, « that 
*^ the question respecting the power of Christ is, whether it 
«* belonged to him originally by his own Divine nature, or 
•^ whether it was conferred upon him by a superior. By pro- 
«< ducing in order all the passages in the New Testament 
<« which relate to the power of Christ, I proved the Unitarian 
** doctrine it that was given, Mr. Wardlaw has not even 

•« attempted to prove th^ contrary.** (Page 207.) 

» ■ • • • " 

* Jones on the Catholic Doctrine of Uie Trinity, page 1^ Qt)i edition. 
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It would not be' very reasonable in Mr. Yate% to ex-* 
pect me to argue against fmpt^* That fowr mat eat^ 
f erred upon Christ, is not with i» a matter of ^peitioii. 
It is a necessary part of what we conceiye to be die ScrifH 
ture scheme of redemption, that, having finished his wosk^ 
he was, in his mediatorial capacity, invested with *< all power 
<^ in heaven and in earth." We see no inconaistenicy betwMB 
this, and his, at the same time, possessing tlie inherant 
power of Deity. We redcon' the admission of both these 
views the only principle^ on which the consistency and 
harmony of the language of the Scriptures respecting Christ 
can possibly be maintained. I may ^ay, with truth, tiiat 
Mr. Yates ** has not even attempted to prove the oontranft*. 
for this general princq[>le, whidh it would have been most 
of all to his purpose to i!indermine^ he has, throughout bis 
work, left untouched. But more of this, when we cxMoe 
to notice Mr. Yates's ideas about derived and conummicatad 
power. I only further observe at present, that his aiscitiui^ 
<< Mr. Wardlaw has not even attempted to prove the am^ 
" traryi* must have looked, when he saw it fairly down 
upon his paper, very much like — something that should 
have made him blush, and blot it out. Whatever success 
Mr. Yates may think he has had, in proving the attempt 
abortive, he knew that the attempt had been made ; that 
I had brought forward direct proofs of Christ's possessing 
inherent Divine power, as "the mighty Gody^ **tie Al^ 
mighty ;" and that all the evidences of his Supreme DioinUg 
together were proofs of the same thing. 

3. Omnipresence. 

Mr. Yates's strictures on this part of the subject, form 
one of the most curious " morsels of criticism" in his vo- 
lume. The passages on which he animadverts are so 
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plain, that he may run who reads them. Let us see how 
he contrives to involve them in obscurity. 

1. '< In treating of omnipresence as an attribute of Christy 
<< Mr. Wardlaw seems to have forgotten, that he has no 
** distinct eoneeption of it as an attribute of God. So far 
*^ as. can be inferred from his language, he believes only in 
•* the virtual omnipresence of God, or in his power of pro- 
<< ducing effects- in every part of space. In the same sense, I 
^ presume, he understands the doctrine of the omnipresence 
<< of Christ. If so^ he i3 not £Eir from Scripture truth." 
(P. 207.) 

On the subject of the Divine omnipresence^ enough has 
already been said; > and I had not at all ^^ forgotten^* it, when 
I wrote of the omnipresence of Christ. Without resuming 
tiie subject before discussed, I have now only to ask. Is Mr. 
Yates a believer in the virtual omnipresence of Jesus ? — The 
expressions just quoted nearly imply as much: and we are 
justified in the conduysion by what he afterwards adds. He 
considers the words of Christ, -Mat. xxviii. 20. and xviii. 
20. when ^^ properly understood^*' as <* a promise that, 
<< wherever any of his disciples assembled to offer up their 
«• prayers to God,- or. in whatevei^ pftrt of the earth they were 
<* employed in the service of the gospel, Jesus would accom- 
^pli^h their r^uestil^ and supply them with all requisite 
** encouragement and support:^ (P. 207.)— and again (on 
iJie former passage) <^ as an assurance that, during their whole 
f ^ ministry, Jesus would watch over them with a tender 
^ guardianship and affecticm, and that his care would extend 
^* to them in every pliace, preserving them from the dangers 
<< to which they would be exposed, and enabling thom to 
^* exhibit the miracles by which the truth of their preaching 

Dd 
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« would be irroBistibly confirmed." (P. 209.) He admits 
that it YfBs Chrisfs power that ^^ wrought with the apostles^ 
** confirming their word by signs following," — One should 
think that such concessions go fiu: towards an admission 
that Jesus Christ is Gon. I have been accustomed to con« 
sider omnipresence^ whether virtual or actual — (in suppos- 
ing that I disbelieve the latter^ Mr. Yates is mistaken) — as 
being one of the distinguishing perfections of Dei^. It is 
sufficiendy obvious, even from its appellation, that virtual 
omnipresence is, in regard to the effects resulting from it, the 
same thing with actual ommpresence; that the possession of 
the latter communicates to the Being who possesses it no 
greater measure of knawUdge^ or of power^ than is implied 
in the possession of the former. Yet a mere man, it seenis, 
may be made to possess the former, although not the latter ; 
—that is, a mere man may become God in knowledge and in 
powers only not in extension. — Mr. Yates may say what he 
will diaovX mysteries : but this is a mystery; and a pretty 
considerable one too. — He indeed alleges, that '^ this virtual 
" presence is merely the exercise of pamer.^^ But in so saying, 
he only blinds his reader. The virtual presence of which 
he speaks, implies an unerring knowledge of all that is pass- 
ing in every part of the world at the same instant, and 
the power of producing effects in every part of the world 
at the same instant; — and this too, in the case of Christ, 
at immeasurable distances from the place where the Being 
exists by whom the knowledge and power are possessed. 
This, I repeat, is one of the mysteries of Unitarianism ; 
and it certainly is as near an approach to the doctrine of 
the union of the divine with the human nature in the person 
of Christ, as we can well conceive Unitarianism to make. 

2 
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Mr. Yates may all^, that he does not argue for Christ's 
virtual omwi-presence, but only for his virtual presence with 
his disciples in every part of this world. But, if we can con- 
ceive of a creature, although at an immeasurable distance, as 
present, in the exercise of knowledge and power, every 
successive instant, in every part of this world where there is 
a believer in his name;— we have only to suppose the 
capacities of this creature further expanded, to produce what, 
on Mr. Yates's principles, will not at least involve a contra- 
diction, a creaiwe, virtuaUy omnipresent, and <icttudly omni- 
scient and omnipotent. 

Further: It is curious to observe, how Mr. Yates con- 
trives to make the two parallel passages, Exod. xx. 24. 
and Mat. xviii. 20. comport with his system. — Of the former 
(" in all places where! record my name, / wiU come unto 
<* thee^ and I will bless thee,") he says, ** It is evident, that 
^^this expression describes only a virtual omnipresence. 
<< A spirit, extended through all space, and present every 
^< moment in every part of it, cannot with any propriety be 
^< said to come to a person." (P. 208.) — But in the latter 
there is nothing about coming. The phrase is— '^ where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, ^* there am I 
<' in the midst of them." Yet, according to Mr. Yates, 
this too must mean only virtual presence ; for it is Christ 
4ibat speaks. Where, theh, shall we find the phrase &r actual 
omnipresence ? It is surely not less incongruous for a crea^ 
twrcj whose existence is limited to one spot, to speak of his 
being ivitk his people in every place, than for the Infinite 
Spirit to speak of his coming to his people in every place. It 
is, therefore, siiigular, that the former should be the phrase 
used by Jesus, and the laUer by Jehovah. Had the case 
been reversed ;**4iad Christ used to his disciples the words of 
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Jehovah to Israelf and Jehovah to Israel the words of Qnrist 
to his disciples, the former would no doubt have been iiv- 
terpreted of Christ's coming to hispeopley in the exercise offh^ 
poaoer conferred on him^ to bless them ; while jthe latter woukj^ 
without hesitation, have been understood of the cutual cm^ 
nipresence of the infinite God. So Jesuitical are the princip^ 
of Unitarian exposition. — Mr, Yates says, justly^ that our 
Lord <^ having," in the preceding verse, <^ assured his dii^ 
^< dples of the fulfihnent of their united petitions to heaven, 
« assigns a reason why their request should be granted ; * fob, 
<< where two or three are gathered together in my nattifl^ 
« there am I in the mid$t of them.' *• (P. 20«.) — But two 
questions immediately suggei>t themselves : — The first is. How 
cpmes it, that Jesus should use such an expression as *' there 
*^ am I in the midst qfthem^^ to signify, not his being present 
with them, at all, but simply his possessing power to confer 
blessings upon them?— 'And the second is, Does his ^^fomer 
" of conferring the blessings for which they pray«d^" form, 
excltisivelyj the only possible reason for their requests bein^ 
granted ? Does not the reason hold eqttally goodf when wfe 
unite with his power of conferring blessings, the assurance 
of his presence with thenij to hear their petitions, to know 
their circumstances and wants, and to accomplish their desires? 
If the reason, so &r firom being ^weakened, is strengthened b)r 
this interpretation, and the interpretation itself accords With 
the plain and obvious meaning of the words — ** th£R£ am I,** 
&c. — is it not the one which ought to be preferred ?--^I 
believe, after all, I might have left the reader simply to com- 
pare the two passages, Exod. xx. 24. and Mat. xviii. 20. ; 
and to say, whether they are not «< equally clear declarations 
" of omnipresence ;" whether " the reasoning which would 
^< set aside the one^ would not as effectually invalidate the 
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^ other f and whether *< any being could make either the one 
<< or the other, but a being who was present in all places, 
« and who knew all things.^'-^Diseourses, p. 92. 

4. Omnisciences. 

The strong language which I have used on the evidence of 
this attribute belonging to Christ, Mr. Yates characterises 
as <* bold assertion.** But after all that he has said, I 
think the simple renstatelnent of my argument might be 
sufficient to show that my language is not more decided 
than the case warrants. — The argument stands thus:— From 
1 Kings viii. 39. << Thou, even 'fHot' only, knowest the 
*^ hearts of all the children of li^en;'' and Jer. xvn. tO* <<The 
^* heart is deceitful abo^e aQ things, and desperately wick- 
^< ed; who can know it? I Jehovah search the heart, I try 
^ the reins ; even to give every man according to his ways, and 
<* according to the fhlit of his doingit ;" the inference is 
mideniable, and it is one which accords with all our ac- 
cui^omed' thoughts of God, that this perfect knowledge of 
the hearts !of men is his .pecuUar prer^atvve.'^'RvLt in ' Rew 
iL 23. Jesus Christ quot^ the words of the ktti^ >t)a8sage 
in appUciUion to himse^:-^^^ \A]1 the churches shall know 
^< that X am he that searcheth the reins and the hearts-; 
<< and I will give unto every'one ef you.acoordidg.to.your 
^ works^-'^-^May I not, then, say ^Igaiii,-^^* if thisfbe. oat a 
^ direct aild unqualified claim. of a' peculiar Di<9irie preroga- 
^< tive, there' is no meaning in human language ; and to 
<< search the Scriptures for clear and satis&ctory knofwledge^ 
<< must be a vain and fruitless task?' 

To this I had added :--^^< Even if he had simply said, 
^< all the chuh^es diall know that I search the rans and 
*< the hearts,*' this of itself would have been enough for 
*< the argum^Qt ; because the passages above cited, do most 
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" emphatically appropriate the searching of the heart to God 
" alone. But the terms in which he expresses himself are 
" much more definite. They evidently proceed upon the ex- 
" press assumption lliat tliis is the exclusive prerogative of 
" ONE BEING ONi.Y. Thcj agree with, and confirm, the 
" appropriation to God of the universal and extensive know- 
" ledge of the heart, so distinctly marked Jn the former pass- 
"ages: ' All the churches shall know* (not merely 'that 
" / search,* but) * that I am he that seakcheth the reins 
" and the hearts.* " 

On this remark, Mr. Yates oflEers the following strictures; 
« But he also insists upon the expression * I am he thai 
" searcheth,' as more expressive than the simpler phrase 
" ' / search.' His argument proceeds from inattention to the 
" following circumstances. The want of the present tense 
" in Hebrew verba is supplied by the participle, following 
" die pronoun, agreeing with it in number and person, and 
" having sometimes the definite article prefixed. From tlie 
" Hebrew, this construction has been transferred into the 
" Greek of the Septuagint and of the New Testament. For 
» example: the expression 'I am he that came" (it should be 
" cometh) * out of the army" (S,yia tlfu i nxm i* rtjs m^ffifid^s) 
" 1 Sam. iv. 16. means only * / come out of the army.' In 
" like manner 'I am he that searcheth' {Eyw tifii 6 Batumi) signi- 
" fies nothing more than ' I search' (iya e^suhu). This form of 



» expression 



s what critics call a Hebraism ,- and no book in 



* the whole New Testament has so many Hebraisms as the 
' Apocalypse (Marsh's Micliaclis, ch. xxxiii. J. 6.) It would in 
'* my opinion have been better if the authors of the common 
" translation, like the editors of the improved version, Imd 
' accommodated the words of Jesus to the idiom of the Eng- 
' lish language. This would have prevented Mr. Wardlaw"* 
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** remark, that the terms ascribed to our Lord * evidently 
<< proceed upon the express assmnption, that this is the ex- 
" elusive prerogative of one being anlyJ *' (Pages 211, 212.) 

It might be enough to say, in reply to all this, what Mr. 
Brown has said before me, that because Rev. ii. 23. is << thus 
*^ obviously an exact translation of a passage in Jer. xvii. 
« 10, where the words are used as expressing something 
<< peculiar to Jehovah, the expression is more emphatic 
<< than if it had been in the ordinary Greek idiom/' (Stric- 
tures, p. 59.) But I must go &rther. Mr. Yates has done 
nothing to his purpose, when he has merely shown that 
the mode of expression in question accords with an idiom 
of the Hebrem language, unless he had, at the same time, 
shown, that it is not consistent with the ordinary idiom of 
the Greek language. Now this he has not doaa When 
any feature of character, or circumstance of conduct, is 
peculiar to one individual^ it is far from being an uncommon 
Greek idiom to introduce this peculiarity by a participle 
preceded by the definite article^ as a descriptive designation of the 
individual to *wkom it belongs; and it then becomes equivalent 
to his name, — <^Idem valet participium,'* (the idem refers 
to what precedes, which regards the effect of the ar- 
ticle with an appellative^ as marking out a person) — 
<< Idem valet partidpium, Hebrasorum more, * nominis loco 
<< positum cum articulo : e. g. 6 rdt h^inA y^i^Sf StephanuSf 
** qui supra dicitur s^ixoy^d^r o ^mivi^g ra Aiovwfioaca^ Nonnus 
« Panopditanusy cujus libb. 48. Dionysiaxm titulo Grace 
<< extant: AXs^avd^u; ^wf 6 ra tfurtxa vou^ac AchUies Tatius qui 
<< 8 libr. lusit de Qitophontis et Leusippes amoribus: 6 ra jSouxo- 

• This phrase seems here to mean no more than that the QreA idiom in this 
particular corresponds with the Hebrew. 
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« X/xa 7g«^^ J^eocntus : 6 m Kv^tfta y^-^i (flcilicet 9ven^ vel 

Vigerus de Idiotismis Gnecis, page 13, Glasgow edition, 
181S. — On this principle, I fed myself warranted to con- 
tend, that, as we are previously aware that the search* 
ing of the hemrt is one of Giod's peculiar prerogatives — the 
phrase b 9giwt»9 nf^ xou xo^Hkh is a descriptive designation of 
THE Divine Being«— and that the assertion 9yuufju*o BPJST- 
KHN Mf ^u^ xai xa^i is equivalent to << I AM Jehovah.'' 

** It may also be observed," says Mr. Yates, ^^ in reply to 
^ Mr. Wardlaw's argumrats from this passage, that, aL 
** thou^ Solomon, at the dedication of the temple^ (1 Kings 
« viii. S9.) addressed Jehovah as alone acquainted with the 
<< hearts of men, this does not contradict the soppositioiiy 
*< that, in consequence of the all-wise procedures of the 
<< Deity subsequent to that period, Christ will, at ike day gf 
** general judgment^ be endued with all the knowledge o£ 
*^ men's thoughts and di^ositions, which is necessary to the 
« discharge of his office." (Page 212.) 

According to this curious remark, Solomon, it seems, in 
the language quoted, did not mean at all to express any 
exclusive attribute or prerogative of Jehovah, but merely tliat 
this knowledge of all hearts was peculiar to him at that time. 
What was the case, however, at the time of the dedication 
of the temple,, may not be the case ^^ at the day of general 
^^ judgment l^^ — How cautious are the words that follow I— 
** Christ will be endued with all the hrumtedge of mevfs 
<^ thoughts and dispositions tiohich is necessary to the discharge 
** of his officer If the reader is blinded by this, he is 
surely willing to be so. — There is a very obvious di£Perence 
between judging^ and merely pronouncing sentence^ and be- 
tween the necessary qualifications for each respectively. Any 
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creature, so &r as iqppearsi — an angel for example,— >might 
do the latter, supposing the judgments already decided. But 
what; is implied in << all. the knowle^e of. men's thoughts 
<^ and dispositions necessary, to qualify for the office" of 
Judge? Certainly nothing short of a complete and un- 
erring acquaintance with all the thoughts of all the count- 
less millions of mankind, that shall have existed from the 
beginning to the end of time; — ^with all .the dispositions 
and desires, permanent or nuuneutary, of all their hearts ;— 
and with all the nbost secret motives., of all thdr words and 
all their actions. If the reader can suppose such knowledge 
to be comfmmicated to a creature^ . he is prepared for being 
a Unitarian ; but let him not deqpise the hnmUe believer 
in mfsteries. Yet unless knowledge to the extent described be 
communicated, the possessor of it may be fitted to/vo- 
nounce sentence j but cannot be qualified to determine^ with 
the unerring precision inseparable firom our ideas of the 
final judgment, the sentences to be pronounced. 

If our interpretation of Rev. ii. 23. has, as I think, 
been decidedly established ;-^it will put beyond cavil the 
meaning of John ii. 24, 25. — <^ He knew all men, and need- 
<* ed not that any should testify to him of man ; for he 
*< knew what was in man." 

These words Mr. Yates considers as expressing << a pro- 
<< found and intimate knowledge of human nature^" which was 
^< absolutely necessary to the character of Christ as a moral 
<< and religious instructor," and in which <^ he was tran- 
<< scendendy eminanf'-^A plain reader, however, whose mind 
is unsophisticated by prejudice, will recollect, that no other 
moral and religious instructor, sent by God to men, is ever 
spoken of in terms at all like these $ ai;id that the terms 

£ e 
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ihemselyes pbdnly cKpien a univeratl and intuitive acquatBt-^ 
aDoe with all the Mcrtti of ]Qm^6 licart8» 

^^ According to his aim aoooimt^'' adds Mr. Yatea^ ** it was 
<< imparted to him by the Father. P. IL cfa. 6."~Biit in P. II. 
cb« 6. of his work, to whidi he thus refers, he lias adduced 
no evidence whatever of sudi knowkdge as is here described 
having been represented by Jesus as imparted to him,— * 
hot merdy of the dodrine iai^hi by him having been de^ 
Uvered agreeaUy to a coministtoii 4ran the Fadier. 

Mr. Yates speaks with mighty confidence of the foroe 
of the argument from the words of Peter to Christ, ^ Lord 
<( thou knowest all things/' (Jcdm xxL 17.) being ^eniki^ 
^< destroyed by the application of the very same kuiguaga 
<^ to ChriMians in general by the author of thb gospel^ 
<< I Jdm iL SO. < Ye have an unction fixmi the Hdy One^ 
M and ye know all things/ "* (P. 912.) 

But the meaning of words and phnwes d^ends grealty 
on the connexion in which they occur. A very slender 
portion of acumen is requisite, to discover the essential 
difference between the passages thus quoted as paraUeiL 
£very reader may at once p^ceive^ that, in the latter^ 
John is speaking of the full and experimental acquaintaQce 
with the doctrine of the gospel possessed by those whom 
be addresses, in distinction from apostates, who had gone out 
from the society of Christians because they were not of 
them, and in distinction from antichrisdan opposers of the 
truth. He adds accordingly, (intimating his confidence 
in them, that their knowledge of the truth was such, in 
its heavenly origin, in its extent and correctness, and 
in its inward operation, as efiectually to secure them ai- 
gainst seduction)-r-<< These things have 1 written unto 3^011 
^^ concerning them that seduce you. But the anointings ' 
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'< which ye hare reooved of him, abidetb in 700 ; and ye 
^ need not that any man teach you : bat at the same 
*< anointii^ teacheth yon of all thingi^ and it trath, and is 
<* no lie^ and eran as it hath tangfat yon, ye shall abide 
« in hun.'' 

But what shaU we aay (rf the odier ease? Mr. Yates 
affiimsi that in both eases,^ ** ike knowkdgB of all thing9 
<< means only a very exUmive and various tnowtedgtJ' BtA 
how will such a view as diis suit Peter^s aignmeni? ^ Lord^'* 
says he^ << thou knowest aU tking$ / thou knawest thai I 
« love thee:''^ 

1st Here is on^Mfii^whidi Peter was eobfident his Master 
knew; and his assumnce that he knew «*«# tWng is founded 
in his assurance that he knew all things. Btft, without notic- 
ing for the piesent the natare of Ihe me thing spoken oi^ un- 
less the term aU be here used in its mnvefsal sense, tfaer infer- 
ence of the apostle is a complete ndn^'Sequttur^ and his con- 
fidence rests on no solid ground. How foolisMy would 
the venerable patent reason^ cm Mr. Yates's exposition 
of his words; ^ Ixnrd, thy knowledge is tefy various and 
<< ^Ltcnsive; therefore thou knowest that I love thee.** 

Bttti Sdly. Mr. Yates (wliether designedly or not I cannot 
tell) has taken no notice oi Hbe pariiciiar description qfhmm^ 
ledge to which Peter mora immediatdy refors:-^<< Lord, thou 
** knowest all things; thou knowest Mo^ / bfoe theeJ^ While the 
terms used by the aposde^ connected with the nature of his ai^ 
gnmentyconvey an unqualified ascription of omnisdenc^ A^ oim 
case shows, that he had a more especial reference to bis kmpay- 
ledge of the secrets of all hearts. If this was not implied, never 
were words more^nugatory. His appeal respects the stetecrf'his 
own heart: — external evidence was against bis {myfessionsr^ 
strong grounds existed for suq^ecting thdr «sieerity;---4hese 



grounds were impressed on his remembrance, and the reasona- 
bleness of the suspicion more than insinuated^ in the threefold 
repetition of the question, *' Lovest thou me?" with a look and 
emphasis, no doubt, which at once wrung his heart with re- 
morse, and melted it to tenderness. — In this state of mind, to 
whom but to the Searcher of all hearts,- — to what knowledge 
short of omniscience, could he make his confident appeal? — I 
am not fond of the paraphrastic mode of exposition. The 
following paraphrase of the words by Dr. Guyse, however, 
seems to convey very correctly their true import: — '• Lord, I 
" know there is no deceiving thee, who art fhlly acquainted 
'< with aU things, even to the most secret dispositions of the 
" heart: but my great comfort is, that, how justly soever I 
" may suspect myself, and deserve to he suspected by thee 
" and others, thy omniscient eye sees the principle of love 
** which is in my soul towards thee, and the uprightness of 
" my appeal to thee about it." 

The reader, then, must be very weak, who is misled by the 
mere similarity, or even sameness, of phraseology, in circum- 
stances so totally different, or by Mr. Yates's forrnal refer- 
ence to Schleusner's Lexicon, for the needless establishment 
of what every body knows, that the word " alV is in name- 
rous instances used to signify a very great number and variety. 

Mr. Yates is much displeased with me for having afBrmed, 
in substance, that all that the Socinians have to say in support 
of their peculiar versions of disputed texts (that is, of texts 
which they find it necessary to dispute) is, " not that the new 
" rendering is more consistent with the rules of syntax, or 
*' with the ordinary usage of the original language, than the 
" old; but only that the words are capable of bearing it, — 
" that it is possible for them to be so translated." " If the 
" cause of orthodoxy," says he, " requires to be supported by 
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« such assertioiis as these^ no honest man will engage in its 
« defence." (Page 213.)— I have re-considered the assertions; 
—I have compared them anew with the specimens of Unita- 
rian criticism to which they refer;— ^and, taking into account 
the nature of these criticisms^ the general agreement of trans- 
lators and critics against them, the duagreemeit, in some 
instancy of Unitarians themselves, as to the proper altera- 
tim of the received version, and, in general, the negative kind 
of style in which they treat these texts, — ^I have been tempt* 
ed to say, like the. Roman governor, ^* What I have written, 
<< I have written.^'-— Mr. Yates, howevw, declares, (and I must 
bdieve him,) that *< it is his deliberate opinicm" (an c^inion 
in which, he says, << all Unitarians who think themsdve&ca- 
^ pfd)Ie of understanding the original will probably agree with 
^<:him) that, in the very few instances in which they depart 
^ from the common translation, they think their vei^ions at 
*f least equally fair, natural, and obvious with those of Trini- 
^Marians." (P. 213.) — ^This declaration I am bound to believe, 
and, at any rate as far as respects Mr. Yates himself, do be- 
lieye. It obliges me to take other ground, and to marvel at 
the illustration whidh it fiumishes of the influence of prqu- 
dioe and attachment to system in biassing even a sound and 
^dUghtened judgment. 

i -My wonder is not diminished by the foflowing closing sentences 
ijiihe diapter: — <^ Since we find th^ doctrines of the strict unity 
<< of God, the inferiority of Jesus Christ, and the derivation of 
<< his knowledge and power, clearly asserted in many hundred 
^' passages of SGrq)ture; and since we think the doctrines of the 
<^ Trinity and the Divinity of Christ, as now held by the ortho- 
<< dox, both absurd in themselves, and contrary to the general 
*< tenor and plain language of the Bible; we should be justified 
in rendering four or five difficult passages in vny aUawable 
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<* mannery whicb made them conastent with our primaiy and 
<< indiflpntabie princqdeB. The fiKt, howerer^ is, that we are 
^ not reduced to this neocMly.'' (Pi^ 214.)~^rbe9e ate- 
tenoe% I aajr, do not abate my wonder: — became I cannot 
h^ thinkingy that the ^ ntcetnhfy actually &It and operate 
ingy has led to die adoptioa of the pvincipie of criticiBm heve 
airowed. It is a prindpfe, wfaieh^ to say the leasts requires to 
be guarded, and applied to practice^ with very great jeabnsgr 
indeed. Of this Mr. Yates seems to have been sensibio: for 
the principle is here very cautiously stated. It k confined 
to the <^ rendering xsSJbur at five difficult passageB/' as if this 
were the idiole extent of embaxrasment and difficult wfaidi. 
the Unitarian system had to dear away; wh ereas die ipoMk 
pie is as direcdy apfdicoblis to the hiierpretatian of nnddtisifes' 
of other passages^ as it is to the trandation of thae^^^lLhe 
<* many hundred plain pasaagea of Scriptare^'' indeed, wiiidi 
are here opposed to four or five difficult onei, assert what all 
Trinitarians hold, as a part (tfdieir system, namely, << theatrict' 
<< unity of Ood, die inferiorily of Jesus Christ, and the deri- 
<< vation of his knowledge and power." The proper interpre- 
tation of these passages leaves, on their system, no diffieolQr hi 
the interpretation of the smaller number. The difficultf es*- 
ists on Socinian principles: it exists to a vasdy greater extent 
than ^^Jbtar or fioe^ passages; — and the principle which- is 
hare vindicated in die rendering of these four or fire in any 
a%nxMid2^ manner, . is actually applied both in the Iranshdon 
and interpretation of many more than these, in a way whidf 
win be considered as aOowable only by those who are stroi^ly 
sensible that the natural renderings and obvious explanation, 
of such passages, would overturn dieir system, : i 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Mb. Yaiks'b strictureB on ^the pasMigei in which the 
^^ PECUUAR WORKS OF OoD are mj^XMied to be aicribed to 
^' Jesas Christ/' come next in order. 

The strong presumptive argument which^ in introducing the 
discussion of this part of my subject, I had drawn from the 
peculiar manner in which Jesus performed some of his mira^ 
des, I should wish the reader to re-peruse^ as I hove giren it 
» mysd^ Discourses, pages 100 — lOS^ Mr. Yaites's <^ eomdensed 
*^ statement of it being fitr from calculated to make a fidr 
impression of its nature and force. Suf^posing the reader 
to have thus refreshed his menunyt let him now listen to Mr. 
Yates.— *<< Hie arguments which I have here presisnted in a 
<< condensed form, fq)pear to me the most ingenious and do- 
<< quent pieces of reasoning in Mr. Wardlaw's volume. But 
<< deplorable is the condition of that tottering system, whose 
^* advocate% instead of relying on plain and positive dedara* 
*' dons of Scripture^ are obliged to prop it up by £Eur-fetched 
^* inferences, and by imaginary hints and allusions: isuid it is 
*^ curious and ^tertaining to observe how Reason, which is 
<^ discarded and turned out of doors, whenever her evidence 
*< is un&vourable to the popular system, is called up again to 
<^ the tribunal, and treated with all possible xespect, when 
<< it is conceived that she can serve the cause of orthodoxyt 
<< even by suggesting the most faint and distant analogies." 
(Pages 215, 216.) 

On this most singular paragraph, I offer the followmg brief 
remarks: 
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Ist K the argument here ridiculed has nothing more to re* 
commend it than mere ingenuity and eloquence^ let it be at 
once rejected* 

2dly. But, if Mr. Yates means to impress the reader with 
the conviction, that these << pieces of reasoning^ are reaUyt 
on the wholes the bat^ the most Jbrdblef on the point in' sop- 
port of which diey are adduced, — I again say, Timeo Darmo$. 
Although 1 think the argument possesses force, and oonsideF- 
able force too, yet, in the scale of comparative impcHrtance 
and conclusiveness, I am fiur from giving it this pre-eminence. 
I feel jealous of all such compliments. 'They glitter on the 
hik of a sword. The commendation bestowed on an argu- 
ment of this nature, seems intended to operate, in the readec^s 
mind, as a deduction from the value of all the rest. 

Sdly. The insinuation that we do << not rely on flam and 
^ positive deekofotions qf Scripturef^ is contrary to truth ; and 
Mr. Yates's language here, wh^i he talks of the << dqplora- 
^< Ue oonditioii of our system," and of our being << obliged to 
^^ prop it up by fiw-fetched inferences, and imaginary hints and 
<< allusions," is quite of a piece with that of Mr. Belsham, when 
he speaks of the controversy on our side being <* reduced^ 
to the argument from the use of the definite article; and it 
merits the same reprehension. — ^As to the argument itself in 
question, the reader must be left to form his own judgment 
whether it deserves to be ranked amongst ^^ far-fetched infer* 
** ences^ and imaginary hints and aJUmionsr 

4thly. The sarcasm about ^* Reason," which was intended no 
doubt to bite, is a very harmless one. I shall leave the readr 
er to feel for its fangs; merely remarking, that the only oc- 
casion on which we feel disposed to turn Reason out of doors 
is when, in the plenitude of her pride and presumption, she 
attempts, with the aid of her Unitarian adherents, to do the 
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- aame by Rewiation: and then we are <rf'ofMiuon that she wdl 

I must transcribe another paragraph from Mr. Yates, on 

aeponnt of the sentence with which it conduides:-— *< I might 

• ^' bid adieu to this argument without any fiurther observations. 

1 ^ Bat the charge of ^ presumptootis impietjr'has been brought 

^ ^ against'the holy andhumbie Jesus: he is said to have claimed 

• «( for hiiasel^ as his ordinal possession, aniunlimited control 

■ ^ over the material and moral world. Let the reader call to 

<< mind those solemui explicit, and often repeated dedara- 

^tioii% which were .formerly brought forward^ (Part II. ch. 

-^7; §•' 2;) and by which our Lord absolv^tely disclaimed the 

'^(possesffloh 6f intierent 'power, sayipg, ihatafhinue^he 

<f could-do nothing, and that the Fathery&vffUimg in him, did 

^< the works. I confess, that his express assMions, when 

<< put into the balance with the eloquent and ingenious plead- 

' ^ ings of one whose talaits and. virtues I highly esteem, weigh 

'^ more in. my mind than the waters of liie ocean, when 

^ placed in comparison with the drc^ that hangs upon the 

•w bucket*' (Ptoge 219^)) : . i -i - 

- : And so unquestionably Ihey- should. The dniy fault of the 
Mmparisbn is, that it is not sufficiently ste'oi]^. All the 

'^pleadings" ci man, however M ing^iious and eloquent," 
? wlien- apposed to a single ^ express assertion^ of the *< faithful 

- ^ Witeess^' must be infinitely less than nothing. But the charge 
which is here implied^ of my fiBOiing eloquent and ingeni- 
ous pleadk^ in oppoMtion. to the << solemn, explicit, and fre- 
^ quently repeated dedarationi" of my Lord aniA^rndster, is a 

"very* seri6&^<me indeed." - Accursed be the pleflding,— ^iw^/m6 
i' i ^ w itjh aQ Jt»ingenui^y and eloquence^ thttt Would contra- 
dict his words, or impute to him the impiety i^- claiming an 

- iqnitSty with God^ which he did not possess! But iff on the 

F f 
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Other handy hia inferiority was the oSEuAsl ipfer io nfc y vof.a re- 
lation to the Father which he had vohmtarily. aiaiimed^ and 
waathuipef&ctty coniistent^' ay we belieiw.it Jto.hare been^ 
with his pofisessingy.at the same time, thepoweriandsoflfesty 
•at imderived Oodheady .then-eqi]aU]ii''.adciir8ed be the: rea- 
jopings that woiild rob him of his essential dignky add iglory ! 
.When we come faa examine, ak.iitfle the part: of Mv;::¥iate8*s 
'book to which be here' so ^onfidenAfreferS) nb/jdialLhttve 
occasion to touch particuliffly on this important {feiicrali]iies- 

•tlOn* ' .... '■■'.' ■'«!';■ •■' {•> • • • - l'i« " 

.: )Tbe pioofe a£ fniKcmj^TK>v pw AU^trvxsGM- being: Ascrib- 
ed tOfJestts-Chris^.Mn Yates meetiBJ bjr' a; rebmncetc^ a for- 
mer part . of. hist'Woikv -m which^ ihe^sajoa^ be.hadoboMm: Aat 
'*. in eYeijr passage iv^iich can pbssiUj be intetpreied - »»> at- 
^^ tributii^ the work of <;reatieii to.Jesos, -the idea'^is eiqiress- 
<< ed of his /executing^ th|s work as avsubinrdinke-agcnl^ -s 
f^mer^ iiistrumenti^ kiferaor^to Jefaovak" {¥i mij^^lfsmng 
made this omfideiit reference, he dismisses the whole in 'the 
following stcainf of happy irony. ^^^ Three of these ^passages, 
" (John i, 3, 10: Col. i. 16, 17.) togethw with the woids 
" quoted in Hebrews i. 10. as* referring to the govenunent 
<< of Christ, though addressed to Jehovah, fonn iJbe ground- 
*' work of such severe and ixiumphant criticism, extending 
^^ through ten pagiesg, as will make the. hsqpless Unitariaiis 
^< smart so long.ps Mr. Wardlaw's critical celebrity shaU en- 
" dure." (Page 217.) — May I request of my reader to fe-pc- 
ruse those ten pages (104 — 112.) which are thiw; so briefly 
and so wittily despatched? I fear not theixomparisbn ^i^ the 
reasoning which they contain with that of Mn, Yat^.4n the 
pages of his volume referred to (82— 88) b j any. rea^^^ 
lettered or unlettered. 

When Mr. Yates states my affirmatbn that tbd Sc^iptiires 

5 
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<< gioeno amntenance to the idea of 'liis execuliBg (lib work 
<^ as a subordinate agent, a mere inftrumentyiiii&ribr to Jeho^ 
<< Yab,'^he lakesao notice of the grounds on which itis made. 
I most therefiare repeat them:— - 

<< I have only to add-on this part of the sobjeeti that while 
<< creation is thus repeatedly^ and in the plainest terms, ascribe 
<< ed to Jesus Christy- the Scriptures give no countenance to the 
<< idea of his executing this woiic, as a subordinate agent, a 
<^ mere instrument, inferior to Jehovah.-^The ^ery terms, in- 
<< deed, in some, of the passages already quoted^- th^nselvet pre' 
<^ elude eviery such supposition* They are universal* The cr&* 
^^atot of all tkingSfOl ail. creaied beings, cannot be himself a 
« creature;-caimot, therefore, be, m any sense, or in any re^ 
^A Bpeot, an inferior agent to the Supreme God. He who is 
^jM-AjcneaiuremusXhe GoD^:-and God isoN£.«^Tbis ideais 
^. strongly eenfirmed by such expresslofts as the. following in 
<f the: prophecies of Isaiah: — * Hearken unto me^ O Jacob 
« and; Israel','iay called: I am he'; % am the ^rst, I also am 
^ the last: -Jtfyiianii also hath' laid-^e foundldioR^ of the 
<^ earth, and 09 rigit- iand'haih spanned the heavens;" — 
^ Thns saith Jdovah tby Redeemer, and he that formed thee 
^ from the womb^ I amJehoviah, that makcth all things; 
<^ithat8tretcheth- forth the heavens alone, that spreadeth 
^abroad/die earth by myself/ " 

-- Jt is sahMRhati curious, that^ in the former part of his 
^i^ork, after>lnrriagffihished his critical strictures on the differ- 
ent 'pfltfsage%;iMr*-;¥ates expresses- himself in these terms: 
f* The GiedbngrotdS' employed in these passagies, cannot bea^ 
<< to be iDterpretsd ' 00 as to aiscribe to our- Ldrd ' die creation 
<^ of the'material>world by his own uncommunicated omni- 
** potence. They directly contradict the notion^ ' that Christ 
^^ stretched out the* heai^ens alone, and made ihis^ world hy him-- 



^ tdfP (Page 87.) In this it is plainly implied, that if it had 
been said of Christ that he ^ stretched cut the heavens ahme^ 
« and made the worid Inf himself j"" it would have justified the 
conclusion that no other wis employed in the work along wUk 
him. Do not the words, then, when used by Jefunah^ imply, 
that no other besides Jehaoah was employed in the work of 
creation? and if Jesus Christ be not Jdiovah, do thqr not 
consequently escpress what is m^ true? 

Let me now examine a little the strictures themselves. I 
bq;ih with observing, that here, as in all other places, we are 
left in the same mysterious uncertainty about Mr. Yates's own 
sentiments: — << The question to be determined," says he, ^ is, 
<< Whether, supposing that our Saviour created the material 
*^ universe^ he accomplished this undertaking by his own i»- 
** herent, underived, and unaided omnipotence, or whether 
*< he was employed and empowered to fulfil the oounseb of a 
^* superior." (Page 2l7.)«-<^ I have already stated, that many 
<< Unitarians altogether deny the existence of Christ previous- 
<^ ly to his conception in the womb of his mother; but thai 
<< many others agree with the ortliodox Christians in asserting, 
^^ that he lived before his incarnation in a state of glory, and 
" was employed by the Deity as an instrument in creating 
<^ the material world. The determination of these lesser differ- 
" ences does not belong to our present inquiry: they are to 
^^ be settled among Unitarians by their own andcable discus- 
" sions. The question now before us is, Whether, granting the 
" pie-existence of Christy he enjoyed before his incarnation tm- 
** derived power." (Pages 82, 83.) — " But the passages which 
^< represent Jesus as the creator of the material world, also 
<* suppose the exercise of power previously to his incarnation. 
<< These passages are decisively favourable to the Unitarian 
<< doctrine, that, if Jesus was concerned in the formation of 



<< the heaveoB and the earth, he wa6 oQly employed as an in- 
<< struinent in tl^ hands of God hts leather." (P^ 8S.) But 
whether Mr. Yates' is a believer in the existence of Christ 
before all worlds, and his being their instrumental creator, 
or not, I am not so much in the secret as to inform the cmi- 
ous inqdirer,— although I strongly suspect the negative to be 
the truth. 

•Mr. Yates's critical strictures on the texts in question re- 
late almost entirely to the proper meaning of the Greek pre- 
positions AIA and *Tno. This, therefore, it becomes especi- 
ally neceissary to investigate. 

• Having quoted John i. 3, 10: Col. i. 16: Heb. i. 2: 

he says, << These passages, as I have now quoted them 

^ from the camman translation of the New Testament, leave it 

^* undecided, whether Christ created all things by his own 

<^ underived and independent authority, or merely as an in- 

•*• strument directed by the Supreme Being. In the GreeX: 

<< ordinal, there is no such ambiguity. The preposition 

<< AIA, in these passages translated by, does not signify ly 

** any one as an original cmise, (for this sense is expressed by 

^* a different preposition, *xno) but it denotes through any 

<^ THING AS AN INSTRUMENT. For the Sake of illustration, I 

<< shall take the first example of the occurrence of AIA in the 

<< New Testament: Matth. i. 22. ^ Now all this was done^ 

<^ that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 

*^ the prophet,* or, more accurately, • which was spoken by 

** the Lord through the prophet* In the first place, the pre- 

<< position *Tno, BY, points out the Lord as the original aw- 

<* thor of the communication; and in the second places the 

«« preposition AIA, through, represents the prophet as the 

^< medium, through whom this communication was conveyed 

'< to mankind. The same distinction is accurately observed 
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« ip aU'jQflises (ud thty ate yerf nmneroitt) in ivhidi tfaie Ifew 
^ Testwiait ymiUiKs p]rodiK»'()ii<Hatai»l8 £r6m'the pwfineiM of 
<< thje (Md.' ^ey. nev&c: introduce a prophecy by mtjfingt iJmt 
<< it WM ntUffed .THBOpaa t^^ Lord; (diarw Ku^) ini^ihef^ 
<< very leldoiP} if ever, say, tkat it Was delivered by the pn>* 
^f>^(Mrprou(r|^o^»v);l>i]jt Mrot^ the prophet^ and Mr the 
««Lord. 

^ The preposition AIA, followed dther by a g^ti^ or 
^ an accusative qas^ occurs in the New Testament dboot 
<< 630 times. It is used ta.idenote the ejffUietU < cause df ihe 
<< production of an effect, (of course governing, in these iii« 
<< stances, the genitive) about 290 times; I have -eauuniiMd 
<< all the passages where it is found. I have Observed^ disC 
<< its general application, when used to point out an effidtat 
<<c^use, is, to. represent, npt the primartf, but thesieimMtsiy 
<< or instrumental cause. Hiig aense of the ^wordaeeolfl^ 'in^ 
<< deed, to arise naturally ftom its original aci:ieptatioiu It 
<< properly. signifies motion through a fbice. Hence it- has 
<< been transferred, by an obvious process, to the'tt^ orme* 
<< thod by passing through 'Which any object is attained^ or 
<^ the instrument by means of which any end is accomplish* 
" ed." (Pages S*, 85,) — After having referred to his &vonrite 
authorities, Origen and Eusebius, he proceeds asfollows: 

<< For these reasons, I. think myself authorized to assert^ 
« that when a New Testament writer employs the preposi- 
<^ tion AIA to point out the cause of anjr effect, he means 
^^ the instrumental^ and refers to some other being, either'ex- 
^^ pres3ly mentioned or contemplated, who is <xmsidered as 
^^ \he Jirst or original cause. What, then, is the real im- 
<< port of the passages before cited, on the supposition that 
<^ they refer to the creation of the material universe? John i. 5. 
•* * All things were made through Christ as an instrument, but by 
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M Qod as their bi]giaal.coiitriT^*^'^V«r. 10. *The wo^id was 
^^ xDBidiR ffircii^h^^krist^as' a^Am^iimae agentl^^^'-^'T^ passage 
<<from Colos8ian8'*]iaS' the same teport, ^AU iMhgs were 

*^ Cieated ikrm^ him;' (ra ««#m AI* awin/ jcaiwi ourov-ixrMve^) 

^< and the passage from Hebrews^ '<< By wHokn He made • the 

<< worldsy' can only dgnify,:if it relates to the creation of 

^* the materiaLuniverse at all^' thatr God made the' stars and 

{^'planets tkrou^ the- instrtmi^nMify '^ 'Jesus -'ChristJ The 

>< Greek imrdd^^employed in thes^'j)assage89 cannot bear to 

<* be interpreted so as to ascribe' to our Lord the creation 

<' of the material world fayhisib^fti undommuntcated omiki- 

^^potence. ' They diveotly contradict the norionV that Christ 

^ stretched out the heavens' alonb,: adid made: the world by 

.*^;him8d£ ' They* cjearly imply, wheth^ they be supposed to 

ff:refer to the> formation of the- earth oat of chaos, or to the 

^< RE-formation of its inhabitants through the infloence of the 

^f gospel, that Jesus Christ was only an instrument in the 

<< workf and joot^a principal/' (Pages 86, 87.) -r .. 

.., . On these sMtemants, {which I have given at. such length, 

■liecaQse I would not' seem to gacU^ jot to shrinli froi^ them) 

J[\observe— . -. . 

v >: ist It 18 suffiei^itly wcU known to every : 6ree|bi aohpkur^ 
.diat ^A with , the geaitivei cas^ sonifies the efftcieni doitse^ 
-whetiier prmasy.(^,se{Xhdafi^pri See 

Hedericus, Schleusner, Parkhurst, Stockins. 
. 2dly. The sanie is thedase'rwith tfie preposition -rna • See 
the same ^authorities* - 

Sdly. Mr. Yates, in a note, refers to one passage, as the 
only one presenting much^ diffici^.^jagainst i)x^ univer^saliiy 
of his rule respecting the use of AlA; and, in the close of 
the note, he hints at the possibility of his opponent's brihgpg 
forward perhaps as many as two dr ^Ar^f^^^The critical read- 
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€r may consult the fbUoiiriiig passages^ if his previous ac- 
quaintance with the established use of this preposition in the 
Greek language does not supersede the necessity of this 
trouble. Math* xviii. 7: xxvL 24: Mark xiv. 21: Luke 
ami. 22: Acts xii. 9: xix. 26: * Bom. iiL 27: t. 12: ti. 
4: xL S6: f 1 Cor. L 9: xiL 8. (compaced with y€T. 9. 
where the expression is variedf w being usedf and with ver. 
11.) 2 Cor. i. 19: Heb. iL 3. (where the reader will observe, 
that ^lA and *Tno are both Used* the former of tie Lordj 
and the latter of his apostles; so that here we have an in- 
stance either of AX A being the t^nmediatey or of *TnO being 
the mediate cause) Heb* ii. 10: (a very decisive passage) 
Heb. vii. 21: xiii. 11: 1 Pet ii. 14. — I am:much nustaken 
if more instances than these eighteen might :not be adduced, 
of ^A signifying not thie in^rtmerUdL^ but iiit.frimatif efB- 

delit cause. 

4thly4 It is admitted, that AIA is more naturally mployed 
to denote the instrumental <»use than 'TIXO; and that ibis is 
rightly : accounted for from the original sign^tcqtion of the 
former, as given by Mr. Yates. We do not so readily associ- 
ate with the latter the idea of medium. As AIA, however, 
frequently signifies the primary cause^ so is *Tno sometimes 
used for the secondary. In the following places it is used as 
to God's speaking ^ the prophets, Math. ii. 17: iiL 3: 
xxvii. 35: Mark xiii. 14. 

5thly. If, as Mr. Yates alleges, the idea of any thing being 
done ^* by any one as an original cattse^^ and not merely 

* The hands might seem at first view tq be the instrumental cause. The con- 
nexion shows, however, that the phrase <' hy hands** means by human agency, 
which in this case was directt without suhordinate instrvanentaUty. 

f Mr. Yates says there is strong evidence of u*t being the true reading, a&d 
refers for this to Griesbach. Yet the evidence was not such as to induce Griesbach 
even to mark it as doubtflU. 



ihivitgk any thing as an imtrumerUt be properly expressed by 
*rno, (which certainly is the general case) then the miraculous 
works performed by Jesus, wliich required, for their accoiU'- 
plishment, the exercise of Divine power, were done by him, 
jKit as a mere instrument, but by his own immediate agency. It 
is this preposition that is used when these works are spoken 
t;£ aa done fy him: Luke v, 15. ix. 7. xiii. 17- xxiii. 8. 
See also Phil, iii. 12. — If 'rno means the original or pri' 
tnary cause, then Jesus was not the mere instrument or medium 
of the cures wrought, but their " original author," effecting 
thorn by his own power. Assuming Mr. Yates's style, we 
might say, these mighty works are not represented as done 
AI' aurou, THROUGH him, but 'Tn' aurou, BY him. Thus Mr. ' 
Yates, in fixing the signiBcation of 'TilO to the primary efR- 
eient cause, has forged a weapon against himself. — If he re- 
jEiises to admit the inference drawn in the present case, he 
must then admit, tliat these are additional instances of'THO 
denoting, in opposition to his too unqualiBed hypothesis, the 
secondary or instrumental cause. 
■ 6thly. Astothecriticalauthority of OrigienandEusebius,we 
P have had enough of it. We have seen Mr. Yates, on a former 
, occasion, parading this authority, and then presuming to dis- 
sent from it himself; whence I infer, that, notwithstanding his 
reiterated eulogy of these fathers^ — of Origen, *' who lived in the 
" beginning.of the third century, whowrote in Greek, than whom 
" none of the ancient fathers was more learned, more hon- 
" est, or more industrious," and of Eusebius " the learned, 
"accurate, and laborious author, to whom, among the an- 
*' cients, the Christian world is chiefly indebted for the testi- 
" monies to the genuineness of the New Testament writings, 
" and who could not possibly be mistaken about the common 
** meaning of two prepositions which he used daily and hourly 
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<* in convenat^ andin books;"-^lliat, not#ith«tttidi]ig aH diis 
he Would have donie the aame again had it suited hk pmrpo^— 
As for Oi%^ We have seen dso how strongly be affinns thd 
equalify of thb Son with the Fatbeir«* Either, then^ thd iHferM^ 
Hjf implied in the words quoted fitom hift writings hj Mr; Yatei, 
muM;be of an ^fficUd kind, (acinsumstanoe to be determined by 
Aeir ctmnexfon^ which I hMe not the opportunity to consult) 
or else he flatly oontradiets- hiiAiiieli: imd if so, I do not wefl 
oomprehend the ** komsb/* of Ae good old fiitbet; atfiJ, 
not odn^iiehebding his faoiliegty^ I can baire hcde dependahse 
on his <^ learmng" -fitbwem* greaSt it may have been, f 

7thly. On CdL i. 16^ Mn Yates says^^-*^ In ^ longest, iaid^ 
f< ab it & commohiy imi^;ined, the cleasrest of these pnsog^ 
<< (that from CoIosriaQiK) sufficisnt ^evidence is {m^seht^d^ to 
<< enable the toere English reader to detieraiAiine^ wifethei^ M 
*<the creation of the msteriU mnverse^ Christ di^laydd 
«« imderived fflovy. AAehr stalii^ <Jhe &(ot, IdiAt M itSt^ 
*^irere created i^r^A him^ tfa^ li^KMrie asaigiis the ^ecniMr 
<< of this fact, in the following terms: * Fon it pUaaed tht 
<< Father f that m him )s%oidd aUfiBneSs dweU* It appears, 
^ that the reason^ why Christ was employed in tile work ff£ 
<< creation, was, thatsiich was the ples(sure of the Father^ 
<< and that the Father bestdl^ed vepaa him a "bSL iptirticipation 
** of his power and glory." (Pagds 67, 6**) 

On thb I have to observe, in the j&5^ ^dac^ lliat^ in the 
words quoted as assigning the came of << all thikigB fattving 
<< been creatted throUgh him,"^-^the words << the 'Father^ are 

• See pages 206, 207, 

t Mr IHates spedks \rk'i&^' confident \jenB& of Origen's htmesty, I^eel no aa- 
tisfiM^on in seeing his credit, or that of koy other mioi, at all sh^tken; tux does 
my argument in the smallest degree require it. The reader, however, may, if he 
please, consult on this i^iibject Bishop Horsley's Controversial (tW^ts, J^art tl« 
chap. L pt^^ 391-^400 and Disquisition V. pages 59i^-^4B. 

3 



fmpplfimoitny.----dl0)^^ Tbi^ gnmtiiig H^ ptopnety of 
the sappkmenti (for I think it U s fidr and natural one) the 
¥ente does ncyt (as a careless reader of Mr. Yates would sup- 
pose) immediate^ follow the one which ascribes to him the 
creaticm of all things. There intervenes the declaration di 
his being *' the head of his body the diurch, the beginning, 
^f the first-bom from the dead, that in all things he might 
^ have the pre-eminepce.'' — And in this his mediatorial capa^ 
eityj as the Head of authority and influence in his church, 
ril fulness is represented as dwelling in him, by the pleasure 
of the Father, conustently with the whole representation of 
the sch^ne of redemption. — And, lasih^ — What does Mr. 
Yates mean when he says, that *< the Father bestowed upon 
him a JiM participation (^ his power and ghryif'* — ^Does he 
mean to say, that the power qf creating out of nothing was 
cammuuicated to this subordinate agent, himself a creature? 
And by a.^< Jidl participation^* of this pqwesr does he mean 
that it was impartedjidfy — ^in all its extent f I cannot, ind«^, 
conceive, &r my own part, that, if cr^o^it^j^otner was impart- 
ed at qllyit could be imparted otherwise than m all it^Jiilness. 
Wbefowfg of creating am atom k the swne Flth the power 
fof cEeating the universe — and the power of cre^ng the uni* 
fisise must be infinite powers otherwise^ as creation nnist be 
Umitedf we never can have evidaice of the creator's possess- 
»lg sudi power.-— If creatioe pomy be ciq;i»ble of transfer^ 
ence or comnmnication to a creature, I can conccave of no- 
idling due which may not; and must look on him who can 
bcUeve in this fancy, as |i l^liever in the possibility of the 
communication oftdl Dtsoine perfections s an idea which would 
startle even a Trinitarian, with all his insatiable appetite for 
mystery* 

<( Why might not the power of setf-subsisfence^** says Dr. 



Priestley} ^ be imparted to aikiotlier, as wdl as th^Lfttcrm^lng 
**out of nothing?** — <^ He must have lost his reasoOy'^ sa;fli 
AUix, << who imagines, that QoA can make a creature capa- 
^^ble of creating the universe. Grant this, and by what 
*^ character will you distinguish the creature from the Crea* 
'^tor? By what rights then, could God apf)r(^riate^ as h6 
^* doth very often in the Old Testament, the work of the 
^< world's creation to himself, excluding any other from hay- 
<< ing to do in it but .himself? Why should God, upon tliis 
<< score, fovbid the giving worship to the creature, which is 
^< due to theOreator? The Arians, who worship Jesus Christy 
^Vthongh they esteem him a creature, and the-'Pajnats 
<< who swallow whole the doctrine of transubstantiatiioa; 
<< they may teach in their schools that a creature may be en- 
<< abled by God to become a creator I But for us, who deny 
<* that any thing but God is to be adored, we rgect all such 
<< vain conedts, of a creature being any wi^ capably to ire^ 
<< ceive the infinite power of a creator/' * 

With regard to the governmekt of the wokld and the 
FINAL JUDGMENT, Mr. Yates begins his observations by com^ 
plaining, that I should have represented Unitarians, without 
distinction, as ^< doubting or denying that Jesus Christ is 
<< appointed to execute these offices at alL'^^ — Although it is 
not exactly true, that I have quoted from Mr. Belsham 
ordjfy as Mr. Yates alleges, — ^for, in a note, expressions to 
the same purpose with those of Mr. Belsham are quoted from 
Mr. Lindsay; yet I freely admit, that my language ought 
to have been qualified. This, I presume, is one of those 
^Messer difierences, which are to be settled among Unitari*^ 
<^ ans by their own amicable discussions." 

Considering Mr. Yates, then, as granting that the domir 

* J^idgment of the Jewish Church, &c. pages 193» I94» 
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nion of the world and the final jndgment are^ according to 
the Scriptnresy assigned to Jesus Christ, let us see how he 
treats the argoment thence derived finr his << omniseteneCf 
^ omnipotence f and independence.** 

<< In a former part of this treatise^" says he, ^ I have stat- 
'< ed and defended the Unitarian doctrine concerning the 
<< judgment of mankind through Jesus Christ, whidi is, that 
<< he is empowered and ordained to execute these exalted 
<< offices by the one true God. He himself asserted, that 
*' * the Father gave him authority to execute judgment^* and 
^ various explicit declarations of Scripture agree with the 
'< doetrineof Pkul, thatheis ^ordained by GodXohe the judge 
^ of quick and dead/ These dear assertions we believe; they 
'< are not the deductions of human reason; they are authorita** 
^tively taught to mankind in -the Scriptures oS truth; Mr. 
^ Wardlaw does not-call them in question.'' (Pages 218, 2 19.) 

"No, indeed. So fiur fiom calling them in question, I 
Kave said, in the passage referred to, that ^^those who 
^ maintain this view of his person and character (i. e. 
^ who condder him as a ' Divine Mediatof^) admowledge 
^ such delegation, as an essential article of their scheme. 
^'Believing him to he represented in the Scriptures as 
^voluntarily assuming the form, and acting in the capa- 
<< city, of a servant, they are not startled at finding this 
« representation consistently supported dironghout" — ^And 
it is curious to observe, how cautiously Mr. Yates avoids 
grappling with this great general principle of the double 
view of the person and character of Christ, held by Trini- 
tarians, as the principle, and the only sads&ctory princi- 
ple, of harmony, between seemingly discordant passages. 

I had argued besides, that ^^ delegation cannot confer any 
^^ ability for the disdiarge of the functions of the office 






^a^kgiAaif Hmt ^h imy bortaw tOk md rig^tf but 
^ it can coniBanicat^ ho cmpadty, no actnal qtudifiMiom :'^f^ 
thtt ^<it IS vtiOf Iherefen^ ta taUc- of del^^Oions fiar^ if 
<< Je9U6 Christ be indeed Lonn of all, and Judge o)t 
^'ALLy the only qnestion ifl, what aie the qualifications 
^ essential to die Being who governs, and who is to judge 
^ the woiM ? and to this (fuesdon I answer, without jfeap 
^ of oontradiction by any reasonable and nnpngudioad mind,' 
^ OsfinscicircE, QmiiBOTENCE, and Ivdebendbncb :'^^— 4]ia^ 
^if snch qualities must be jxissessed fay the QoYemor 
<f and Judge of the w(Hid, they must, Scorn their natwe^ 
^.be ar^ffuri, and inheretU^ being entivcfy tasiMq^tftile 
^of trawffiitenee or cmmaumeatimC*^ (DisiQeiilaiQ IV. pages 
117,. 118.) 

On this argunmM; Mr* Tales easpiesses bmisdf iti Uie 
tbUowing Ixnas: — ^^This arguMaal: nslaties to a sulgect the 
^ most sut^me and awfe^ iipd ^ rep^p^ frcm mr ^ow- 
^ ledge and experiencef X ^ar^ therefi^'e, (o irointaw 
<« my side of the cptestion in |d|^ s^me dogmatical tienas^ 
<< in whieh Mr. Wardlaw maintains his. But i¥ith i^ cf^ib- 
<< victiony thS't the Scd|>tures alone fcap affp^ us in^moai- 
^tioQ on t^is subjoef;, and wkh gr6Q.t r^li^etapce to Mrgut 
<< the pokit At all on the grounds of mere lifnipan seasc9Q» 
^ I shall yjenliure to say, ^hat the i}ualifif:^tion5 fof q«u^ 
^science, omnipotence^ and indqffindfw^?, 4o not ^pp^ar 
^ to me essential to the office of the delegate4 Goxerpoc 
«< and Judge of mankindL I do not see any reason vrhg 
<< the power of such a perscmage should es:tend- beyxuifi 
, << the wGjrld ^y& which he presides, or why h^s knffmle^ 
<< should com{»'eh^nd the actions, ^characters, ^d deaert% 
"^«>< not only of those ii4io come before his tribunal, but iof all 
f' intelligent beings who havie existed in oUier regiona of 



<<flpBce, and im other periods of eternity. 80 fiur ae I 
^ can judges die polwet and knowledge of Mich an emtlth 
*< ed person may rationally be sopposed to be not only 
<< limited^ but ako derived ami ApendenL It is only re» 
<< qnisite^ that he possess the knowledge and power essential 
<< to the exectttiifHi of his offide ; km» he poasesses them, 
<<iidiether by his own nature^ or by dierimtbn fiv>m the 
^ Almigh^ wad Omnsident Ood, appeaHi to be of no nxh 
<< ment I Goneeive^ therefere^ that no valid cigection can 
^he brought, from the iropn)bal»lity of the doctrine in 
<< die view of un^^jnUded rtasonf against tltfd' pkin and 
<<dl>viciMs «enae of dkose pAssagei of Seripcure whidi de- 
<^ scribe the offices of Christ in Us exahed etsffe^ BXtA nd^ 
^present lArn as dsBchatgikigibemiA siibonlxBation'toOod 
^< the Fbtheo.'' (Pages 2ia^.g^ 

Theie ate parts of tfaia plEMragraph^ which can hardly fiifl 
to force a ttoik ;*-4Hit its gtararal eflfect ie^ to setde bodl 
jHSnid and txxmem&oe^ in the gravity ctf sencta thkiught*^ 
It is trae» that tfae snbject is f* saHinn and aMrfiil, :«iid Ar 
'^ ronoved from dor , knowledge «Bd ^expmeatcmP- Y%t mW^ 
can £NdMur snttiin^ when he hfkmm. a UakaMan^ woth 10 
imiob tinlid. caution,, and k^wly. vsaeiV^ vxpressuag kis 
^^greca, rdiinoU^\ ^^to urg^ this p&i$it en tie aground 'cf 
^* reason?** When e eatson^l CaAiax^AN epeaks^ufl^ we 
may be wc^l assiu-ed that he is sensible df his ground being 
insecure; that, he &els a secret consdtoumesSy that the veidicft 
(3kf Reason must be against him, and, in if>ite of all ithe hi^ 
compliments he jpisys.ker at other lime% bhnhes on tins <lt^ 
easion, ta look his fwtroness fiiU in the fine^ On fpdnCa 
not less ^^awfiil and sublime" and still fiuili^r << resaoved'' 
iban this <<from onr knowlei^ and e^^no^" Mr. YatoT 
and his brethren can argue with, ebundant £teedoil}| and 
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dogmatuie, on what tbey conoeiTe to be rmtibnai princi- 
ples! with the most confident tone of decision : so that (to 
use Mr. Yates's own expressions . a page or two before^ 
tmdatis TruUandiSf) *^ it is truly curious and entertaining 
<< to observe^ how Reason, who is called up to the tribo- 
<< nal, and treated* with all possible respect, when it is 
<< conceived that she can serve the cause of heterodoxy, ia 
<< discarded, and turned aoijof doors, whmever her evi- 
^ dence is nn&vpurable to the Unitarian system." • 

When we attend for a monient to ^e niLture of the 
soidnient which Mr* Yate» << ventured* to advance^ we will 
not be much surprised at his ^* reluetanct^' to submit it to 
the decimfm fjf ** friere human reaiofk^ 

Let it be admitted, then, that ^ the power and knowkclge 
** of the judge of the world need not be supposed to es- 
^< tend beyond the world over which he presides ;" — we have 
fbnnerly se&Of what the extent of this knowledge must be ; 
—that it must oomprdiend a perfect and unerring acquaint* 
ance with aU the thoughts and words and aetions, in aB 
their endless variety of circumstances, of every individual 
person of all the numberless generations of mankind thai 
shall have existed from the begmning to the end of time; 
and in every successive moment of the existence of each. 
— The question, then, is^ Is it possible that this knowledge 
can belong to any being, and that being not be God^^^ 
When we infer from the works of creation which we see^ 
that their maker is infinite in wisdom^ our data are limited^ 
yet our inference is unlimited* Is it, then, admitted to 
be fair, to conclude from a part to the whole? from what 
we see and know of the universe to the universe itself? 
and then, from an ejSect which must, from the nature of 
the thing, be Ifmited, to deduce the ?/nlimited, or infinite^ 
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wisdom of the cause? — If it be^ then I ask farther ;«— 
If any being is admitted to possess the knowledge of man- 
kind which has just been described, are we not warranted 
to proceed on the same established principle of reasonings 
. and from this measure of knowledge to infer, that it can- 
not stop here; — ^that it must extend - further ? Are not our 
data as good, in this case, as in ihejbrmer^ In both, we 
are supposed to know to a limited extent; and if, in the 
one case, an unlimited inference be warrantable, so most 
it also be in the other : and, on the other hand, if the Goteb- 
NOR and Judge may possess the knowledge described, and, 
after all, his knowledge be limited, I see not how the conse- 
quence can be evaded, that the Former of aix things may 
have produced all the striking proofs of wisdom in the 
universe, and afiter. all, his wisdom be limited. 

But further: Mr. Yates takes no notice of the govern^ 
ment of the world. He confines his reasoning to the exer- 
cise of judgment. If our argument required additional 
strength, it finds it here. — No person^ who at all considers 
what the government of this world is, can for a moment 
suppose it conducted by any other than an omniscient Beif^j 
without fi>]:feiting his- claim to the possession of under- 
standing. Apart entirely firom what relates . to the move- 
ments and variations of the material world, the government 
of mankind implies an incessant and entire acquaintance 
with all the thoughts, and words, and actions^ of all the 
millions of m^i in every part of the globe, every successive 
moment of time; — ^together with the sovereign and universal 
command <^ whatever can contribute to affect the volitions 
of intelligent creatures ;*-t-an infidlible previous knowledge 
of the effects which the occurrence of particular circum- 
stances, or the suggestion of particular views, will produce 

Hh 
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OB the will of every individual. The multitude of nuiii- 
kind is so great; the variety of character among them ao 
endless; thdr connexions, and interests, so prodigioufiljr 
diversified ; their desires and volitims so incessantly croas* 
ing and interfering; great and small events are so invbly- 
cd in one another, so linked together, in an infinite ^^ 
versity of ways, as reciprocal causes and rffects ; that 
we are utt^ly lost in our iM^tempts to form any ooncep. 
tiop of sudi a control,— even with the fiiM omvictioii 
upon our minds, cf its being the control of in onpnisdent 
Being. But, to suppose this government conducted by a 
mere creliture, in the exercise of derived, 9nA lindted, aod 
dependent knowledge and power ! — ^the reader will paidoa 
me for not saying all that I thndk of toch a supf^tJosL**' 
I presume, however, I may safety repeat, that he Hnat be 
*^ sadhf pressed by fus sysien/* who is reduced to tke neceaiity 
of making and defending it. 

The judgment of the world st^pposes its previous gfwern^ 
tneni. To fit the Being, who is to occupy the TThroiie^ 
for discriminate judgment, all the affairs of mankind mtibl 
have been under his constant notice and superintendence. 
Characters cannot be judged, apart firon^ the dfecumstances 
by which they have been formed; and these are^ beyond 
all conception, diversified and minute. — ^^ Every wart^ is 
to be << brought into judgment, with eoery secret thing 
« whether good or evil" This comprehends all the tbougfafig^ 
and words, and actions, of every^ individual of the hmnan 
race; — in connexion, of course, with all their attendant 
circumstances. — And all this is to be the work of a feUtm- 
creature! — Reader, you may wonder if you please^ — I do 
not, — at the unwonted tone of timid and cautious diffidence 
which Mr. Yates assumes on this subject. It need itot> 

5 
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surely^ be surprisiiigy that he '< feared to maintain his side 
<< of the question in dogmatical terms.'' On the peculiari- 
ties of Trinitarianism he could pronounce with dogmatism 
enough :«-*-■< If it be not certain that such a doctrine is fidse^ 
^ there is no certainty in any subject. It is vain to caH 
<< it a mystery. It is an absurdity, it is an impossibility.'' 
—The reader is at liberty, if he chooses, to apply these 
expressions to the doctrine of a created Governor and 
Judge of the world. At any rate, never more let the smile 
of derision be seen on the countenance of Mr. Yates at 
the simple believer in mysteries. ^ 

But Mr. Yates, in declining to <^ argu^* the point .<< on 
<< the ground of reason," professes to make his appeal to 
the testimony of Scripture, as << alone able to afford us 
<^ information on this subject" And what testimony, then, 
does he adduce ?^ — a testimony to the possibility^ or to thejact^ 
(which would imply the possibOity) of a creature conducting 
the gavemm&ai of the world, and the final judgment? 
No such thing. All that he pretends to prove is, that 
the authority of Christ is del^^ated^^-mhich no one denies; — 
and he b^ all that remains of the question. He makes 
no attempt to disprove the Trinitarian hypothesis, that this 
delegatioa arises from the oflBcial character of Mediator 
voluntarily assumed by our blessed Lord; a character in 
which the Scriptures, as we aflSrm, declare him to possess 
the Divine as well as the human nature ; — a union which, 
we fiirther aflBrm, could alone qualify him fpr the govern- 
ment and judgment of the world; and which is therefore 
proved by this feet, amongst other evidences direct and in- 
direct, that the government and judgm^it of the world are 
actually committed into his hands. 

In Note O. after showing, by a quotation Srom Mr. 
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Bdsham, how strongly he felt the di£Bculty aruung firom 
the final judgment bemg ascribed to Jesus Christy I express*- 
ed myself as foUows: — << Divest the Judge of his Divine 
<* Migesty ; and you render it impossible to feel, in anh- 
^ tidpating our appearance before him, that trembling 
<<awe which the thought of the future judgment ought 
<* always to inspire. We do not feel as if satisfied with 
** his decisions. The necessity of instant unquestioning 
*' submission, under which the mind sinks in the contem- 
^plation of a Divine Judge, ceases to impress it; We 
'* begin immediately to think of possible errors, and of 
^< ai^)eal to higher authority." — Having quoted Aese sen- 
tences, Mr. Yates comments on them in the fidlowing 
very solemn terms:— << To my mind nothing can be more 
<< shocking than these expressions. For who but the most 
<^ proud, profane, and hardened wretch, can imagine his 
<* appearance bdTore the judgment-seat of Christ without a 
<< trembling awe, and < begin immediately to. think of possi- 
<^ ble errors, and of appeal to higher authority ? I have 
<< so good an opinion of the author of these dreadful^ 
<< and, I trust, hasty sentences, as to believe, that, if it diall 
<^ please God to spare his useful life, and to relieve his mind 
f^ from that heavy load of prejudice under which it labours, 
" he will tremble even at the idea of having en^loyed 
** such language, and will submit to have his actions tried 
<< and his destiny pronounced by any Being, whom Grod 
" shall have appointed to be his Judge." (Pages 220, 221.) 

It is my prayer that my own mind, and the minds of 
others, may be more and more deeply impressed with the 
prospect of the awful solemnities of the " day of Grod." 
And God forbid that any expressions of mine should have 
ail opposite tendency 1 In the sentences quoted, it was 
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my object^ not formally to assign ^< reasons why it was re* 
<< quisite that the delegated Judge of mankind, as well as the 
^' Being who confers iqpon him his commission and author- 
'^ ity should be in his own nature nothing inferior to the 
" Supreme God ;" (Yates, page 220.) but to state what 
I q>preh6Qded to be a simple matter ofjacty and a natural 
and unavoidable feeling of the human mind, on the suppo- 
dtion of a merely human or created Judge. I^ indeed, 
this Judge were to be »(7 Judge^ but a mere pronouncer of 
Sentences dictated . by the Supreme Jehovah, the case might 
be different: — but. if this creature is to be, bonajidey in 
the true and prqper sense of the term, the Judge of 
mankind, I still conceive^ notwithstanding the horror with 
which the renewed avowal of it may fill the mind of my 
opponent, that some such feeling as that which I have 
described is unavoidable; and for this plain reason, that 
our minds revolt from the absurdity of any knowledge short 
of omniscience forming a sufficient qualification for i7ifalr' 
lible judgment ; and this omniscience, we know, cannot 
be possesised - by a oreature.-^'Ilie • sentences in my note 
immediately preceding those qucrted^ will satisfy the reader 
that such was my meaning: — ^<< Jesus and his apostles,' 
^< says Mr. Bdsham, <do not. appear to have felt any di& 
^^ficulty in the appointment of a human being to the 
<< office of universal Judge.' — True : and the obvious rea- 
<< son is, that the human Being of whom they speak possess- 
<< ed, at the same time, a higher nature than : the human. 
<< There is no accounting for it otherwise. For the siip^ 
<^ position of a mere man like ourselves executing the office 
<< of .universal Judge, is one so monstrous, so contradictory 
^ to every idea we can form of what is Jlt^ and reasonable^ 
«( and possible, '■ as to require for its admission a larger 
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« portion of eiediility than that wkkk Mr. Bdhhom and 
<< hia friends affect to deqpifle^— •Hie difficnlty is not remor- 
<^ ed by the suppofiidoii of any powers, however enlarged^ 
^in whatever way acquired, whether gradually, or by 
^ oommnnication for the purpose, if they are still powers^ 
<^ as they must be^ limited to the capacity of a bring merefy 
** iuman. I should evmi apply the same renutik to the 
** most exalted of created natures." — I have cmly to add, that, 
considering the connexiim in which the imputation oocnrs, 
it might perhaps have been prudent in Mr. Yates, for his 
own sake^ to have avoided saying any thing about '< loads 
*^ ^ prejudice ;** — that I am sincerely oUiged to him, how- 
ever, for hb good wishes, and return them to Ibimseii^ with 
earnest and heartfelt prayers, that ^'Ood may give him 
^< repentance to the acknowle^ment of the trutib.** 






CHAPTER VIII. 

I COME now briefly to examine Mr. Yates's strictures on 
those passages in which Supreme Worship is given to CShrist. 

On the instances of homage paid to Jesus on earth, I salis-> 
fied myself with the following general remark:— << In some c^ 
<< these instances, as must strike every reader of the Ga^>e! 
<< history, there is so strong a resemblance, so very near an 
^< ^proach, to Divine worship, that we should have ex- 
<< pected a creature actuated by such principles as were 
<< formerly described, tenderly alive to a sense of his infinite 
^ inferiority, and jealous of the glory of the God that sent 
<^ him, to have said, on such occasions, as the apostle Peter 
« did to Cornelius — < Stand up— I myself also am a man ;* 
M or as the angel to John, when he fell at his feet to wor- 
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<< ship him ;— < Set thou do it not— -worship God/-^But 
^< in the life of Christ, as reocMded by the E^angelistB, 
<< nothing of this kind is to be fixind. He acoqpts all the 
'< homage thai is offered to him, without a hint of its im« 
*' propriety, or the slightest monitory intimation of his 
<^ equality in nature with the persons by whom it is paid." 

Mr, Yates's observations, under thej&^i particular of his 
reply to this remark, 4o not iqppear to be at all to the pur- 
posew That our blessed Lord frequoiitly directed the minds 
of the people to the supreme Jdiovah, the Father, as hav^ 
ing sent and commissioned him, is true. How could it be 
otherwise? Who denies that, in the capacity in which he 
appeared in the wodld, he was sent^ and cammissionedf and 
had received his autlwrtiaf and |)cMvfr;— -^md that it was ne* 
cessary that he should substantiate diis by sufficient evi* 
dence? But, to assert that he claimed and received honour 
only as the ambassador of the Snprane God, is to beg 
the question; for the evidence adduced of the assertion is 
finmded on a very questionable Unitarian commentaiy on 
our Ixwd's words^ ^ that all men diould honour the Son, 
«< 115^ (that is, says Mr* Yaties, because) << they honour the Fa* 
^ther: he that honoureth not the Son honoureth not the 
^ Father that isent him/' The pi^tticular cases of the homage 
in question stffl remain untouched. What Jesussaid on other 
occasions will not show the ^ expeckttiorf mentioned in my 
remark to be otherwise than ^^ reasonabk^^ in these. Mr. 
Yates indeed says,-— ^ We do not know that homage was 
<^ ever offered to him without a fa^;her rtference to God, 
<< and that he accepted it without a hint of its impropriety.'* 
But we do know the fdmple ikcts stated in the history; that 
he did receive the external homagethere reliited to have hem 

id to him, without any sudi ^* hint t£ its imjpropriety 
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88 was given, on similar occasions, by other ambassadors of 
God, human, and even angelic. 

Mr. Yates's second observation in rqily, is, that, in his 
opinion, <* the angel whose conduct Mr. Wardlaw contrasts 
<< with that of Jesus, mis Jesus himself:'* and in three full 
pages he assigns his reasons ibr this opinion. 

No considerate reader^ will feel any surprise at Mr. Yates's 
anxiety to establish this opinion; because, were it well found- 
ed, the passages in question would contain an express refus- 
al, on the part of Jesus, of the worship due to Ood. — 
But, to show the falsehood of the (pinion, it is not at aU ne- 
cessary to travel through the whole book of Revelation. The 
refutation of it is nearer at hand. I submit to the reader 
the following remarks; which, I trust, will convince him, 
not only of the futility of the opinion advanced by Mr. Yates^ 
but of his want of prudent generalship, in bringing- these 
passages into such prominent notice. 

At two distinct times, it appears, John offered worship to 
an angel; and the angel, on both occasions, declined the ho- 
nour, in terms nearly the same. In both of these instances, 
the context affords the most distinct information that the an- 
gel was not Jesus Christ. 

1. In the beginging of chap, xviith, John tells us, <* There 
** came one of the seven angels *who had the seven vials, and talk- 
**ed with me." — It requires only to read forward thence to 
chap. xix. 10. to satisfy any person, that this was the an- 
gel before whom John fell down to worship. It surely will 
not be said that the Lord Jesus was ^< one of the seven an^ 
** gels "who had the seven vials" 

2. This angel, when John falls down at his feet to worship 
him, says, " See thou do it not: I am thy fellow-servant, and 
^* (the fellow-servant) of thy brethren that have the testimony 
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<< of Jesfis ;"— -or, << lam a feIlow-«ervant with thee, and with 
^< thy brethren that have the testimony of Jesus.'' — Now, al« 
though Jesus, in his state of humiliation on earth, is called tke 
seroant of God^ he is nowhere else in Scripture^ even in refer^. 
rence to that period^ called a^fiouv-servant with the apostles 
and prophets: — far less is he so called when exalted to glory in 
heaven. There his luiguage is, << I am the first and the lasl^ 
^ and the living One; and I was dead; and behold I am alive 
^ for evermore, and have the keys of hell and of death.** 
Is this the same person who is supposed to say << I am aJH' 
*< km^ervant with thee and with thy breth)*en?' — On the con- 
trary, the apostles are frequently slyled the seroarUs of Jemi 
Christ. And the mode of expression used by the angel, << I 
<< am a fellow servant with thee, and with thy brethren *txJio 
^< have the testimony of Jesus^' seems, with sufficient dear* 
ness, to show, that he means to describe himself as an asso- 
ciate with John and his brethren, in the service of Jesus him* 
self 

3. Immediately on John's ofiering worship to the angel, 
and his refusing it, — heaven is seen opened, and the sub- 
lime visioh is exhibited to the view of the entranced prophet, 
of Him who was caUed « Fmthfid and True," « the Word 
«« of God," « the King of kmgs and Lord of lords."— Here 
is Jesus in aU the majesty of dominion and power. Is this 
still the angel, that was John's fellow-servant, and that had 
just been showing him the preceding visions? Is this one of 
the seven angels that had the seven vials? , 

4. The same thing is,not less clear respecting the second 
instance. — In chap. xxi. 9. the same expression occurs as 
at the beginning of chap, xviith, << And- there came unto me 
^ one of the seven angels who had the seven vials, full of the 
*^ seven last plagues, and talked with m^ saying"— *&c And 
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here alao, reading forward, marking particularly verses 
JO, 15, 17, of chap. xxi. and verae 1. of chap, xxii, wiU 
be sufficient to convince the reader that this is the angel 
(whether the same, or another of the seven, is not clear) be- 
fore whom John prostrated himself to worship, and who re- 
fused the homage, as before. 

S. The difficulty, arising from the subsequent context, is 
simply the difficulty which is so often to be found in the pro- 
phetic writings, pipduccd by the suddenness of the transi- 
tion from one person to another, as the speaker, without any 
premonition of the change. If this dilficulty is far from be- 
ing peculiar to this passage, it cannot surely be allowed to 
overcome the plain and decisive proofs that the angel befin^ 
mentioned was, in both instances, another than Jesus Christ 
— The note of Grotius,{whom Mr. Yates will ailmit lo bean im- 
partial authority) as quoted by Mr. Brown, expresses the gene- 
ral opinion, and, as I think, the just one. "Sequitur hicdialogus 
" inter Dominum Jcsum el Johanneni, non appositis perao- 
" narum nominibus, sed qase facile ex. verbia subiotelliguDtur. 
*' Hie loqui incipit Jesus. Simile habes Esa. vii. xxxvii. xlviii. 
" Jef. V. viii. is, xv. xxii." — " Hero" {that is at the tenth 
verse) " there follows a conversation between the Lord 
" Jesus and John, in which the immeB of the parties are not 
•' mentioned) but may easily be understood from their words. 
" Ha-e Jesus begins to speak. Parallel cases may be found 
" in Isa. vii. xxxvii. xlviii. Jer. v. viii. ix. xv. xxii." — If 
the reader will peruse the chapters thus referred to, he will 
be at no loss to discover in them the parallel instances of sud- 
den change of speaker. 

6. In chapter j, 1, 2, the Book is intitled — " The Reve- 
" lation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to shov^ 
" unto his servants the things which must shortly come to 
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^ pass: and he sent and signified it by his angel unto his ser« 
^< vant John.** 

Mr. Yates thinks that he who << sent and signified it" is 
Qod^ and " his angel" Jesus. ** In the originalj*^ he says, if 
not in the translation, <^ the words < he sent and signified it^ 
^< appear to refer to God rather than Jesus." I can see no- 
thing in the original to prevent the words referring to Jesus 
as their antecedent, with equal propriety as to God. I would 
not be positive, as it is a matter about which commentators 
differ; but it seems to me more natural to connect them with 
Jesus. The meaning seems to be^ that << God gave this re- 
<< velation to Jesus, to show unto his servants;" and that he, 
as the great medium of Divine communications to men, Jid-* 

JMed the commission^ " sending and signifying it by his angel 
« to his servant John." This view appears to receive strong 
confirmation firom the language of chap. xxii. 16. << I Jesus 
<< have sent mine angelj' to show unto you these things in the 
" chwrches!^ — Mr. Yates thinks the angel, or messenger^ here 
is John; and so, I observe, does Doddridge. I would be fiir 

' from denying the possibility of this being right, especially as 
John is said to have << borne witness of the word of God, and 
<< of the testimony of Jesus Christ, an4 of those things which 
« he saw:" — but it appears to me greatly more probable that 
it is otherwise, and that John should be included in the 
pronoun ^ou;— << to testify imto you these things in the 
<< churches." As this, however, does not seem a certain 
case^ I am disposed rather to decline the argument for the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ drawn by some from a comparison 
6f chap. xxii. 6. with ver. 16. the more especially, as it is 
Yery conceivable, that the same person may be the messenger 
both of Him who bears the supreme authority, and of an 
inferior invested mth his commission. If a royal ambassador 
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were vested with power to i^ipomt, in particular caiefl, a de*»^ 
puty to act for him, that deputy might, without- impn^iier 
ty, be ocmsideredy and denominated^ at once the messenger 
of the king, and the messenger of the ambassador iacting by 
the king^s authority.— But, 

7. Error is never consistent If Mr. Tates wmre right m 
thio3dng the angel who refused worship from the apofldf^ 
to be Jesus himselff alas! for the principle on which. jSloci? 
nians are accustomed to explain olher instances of worship ffi 
fired to Jesus: — a principle which Mr. Yates htms^ hA 
adopted and reasoned upon. The address of Stephen .to ^eexok^ 
Unitarians tell us, when he actually saw Aim, does not autiio^ 
rise us to offer prayers toliim, now that he is invisiUe: and 
they oflfer the same objection to our inferences from sodb 
passages as 2 Cor. xii. 7r— 9; which they try to reoonoilt 
with their system, by all^^g the probability that Jesus was 
at the time, actually, or at least in virion, present with Urn 
apostle. To this principle Mr. Yates has given his aanctioni 
in his remarks on both these cases of prayer to Jesus. (Page 
233.) — But could either of these cases be a case of more dis- 
tinct visible presence^ than the case in the Revelation, on the 
aupposiUon of Jesus being the angel? The principle itsdf 
famishes but a poor and pitiful refuge; — as if " the mere 
** circumstance of being visible could impart to a mere crea* 
<< tare a transient divinity, and a momentary title to divine 
** honours — a divinity and a title lasting only while the 
*« vision lasts." — But, poor and pitiful as it is, this ncMtion of 
Mr. Yates, about Jesus being the angel who so peremptorily 
refused the worship of his fellow-servant, sweeps it clean 
away. So that, afler all, by what he labours so bard to 
establish, he would lose at least as much as he could gain. 

Lastly. The notion that Jesus was the angel who refused 
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the worship oflfered by John, k opposed by all the other evi*- 
dence of his beiiig the proper obj^ of worship, and by the 
whole mass of proofs that he is the true God. 

I proceed to. Mr. Yates's strictures on the instances of wot* 
ship addressed to him. 

On the wordft of Thomas to Christ, Jdin xx. 28. Mr. 
Yates repeats, shortly,, the yiew he had given before; diat 
^< »^ Lord and my GoJP* means <* ny master and ny inspired 
^ instructor in religion and virtue.'* The reader, I presume^ 
will readily excuse my saying no more of this; and indeedf 
for my opponent's sake, the less, I think, that is said about it 
the better. (Seepages 158, 159.) 

■ With regard to that class of passages, which, in the com« 
non titmslation, contain the phrase << calling on the name of ike 
^ Jjordi* Mr. Yates <^ns his attack in the following terms : 
^ From our author's confident language it is evident, that he 
^< saw through t]bis subject in . an instapt by a glance cS. im 
<< spiration. I . am less highly . favoured. I have spent a 
<< whole day in e^scamining lall the passaged where the word 
« (f^/xaXso/Mu), thinslated < IXi call upon^ . occurs^ carefliDy 
f <, comparing the Hebrew, the Greeli^ and the English. In 
<< the evening, I rest fi^m my labour,*v7ith a persuaision that 
^'much mAybestdd on each i^e of this questi<Hi, and, in- 
** stead of being able to form a very decided opinion, I am 
^inclined to consider this as otoe of the difficulties left in 
^ revelation, for the purpose of inculcating humiUty and 
« candour." (Pages 226, 227.) 

Astonishing! This is estimating the virtues of humility and 
candour at a high rate indeed. ,The difficulty thus left in i^ve- 
lation cannot respect merely the critical meaning of aGreek verb; 
it must lie in the question itself which is affected ))y the deter* 
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initiation of the true and proper import of the verb. So 
that, for the sake of inculcating the virtues of humility and 
candour, the readers of revelation are to be lef)^ it seems^ 
in uncertainty, and at a loss to ascertain, whether Divine 
worship be due to Christ, or whether, in offering it, they 
are guilty of idolatry. The Divine author of the Bible pur- 
posely employs language calculated to keep his creatures in 
the dark, respecting one of the most important questions that 
revelation could decide, that, in the exercise of humility and 
mutual candour, they might make idolatry a matter qfjbr^ 
hearance. This, I confess, is quite a ^ew view of the mat- 
ter. I only wonder that, if Mr. Yates thought it a just one^ 
he did not apply it more extensively: — to Rom. ix« 5. for 
example: — The words, he might have said, «£eso arrar^ed 
that they may be taken either way: — ^This is << one of the dif 
^< ficullies left in revelation for the purpose of inculcating hu- 
« mility and candour.** — So of John i. 1. The word, he might 
have alleged, might be rendered equally well either Grodj or 
a God: — and this is << one of the difficulties left in revelation 
« for the purpose of inculcating humility and candour." — And. 
so of other passages. Now I not only am satisfied that there 
is no such difficulty in determining this question, but that, 
on a question of this nature, there can be no such difficulty. 
I am no friend to the practice of predetermining in our own 
minds what a revelation from Heaven must contain. But 
it is surely not going too far to say, that it would be in- 
consistent with every idea we can form of the nature and 
design of such a revelation, to leave those, to whom it is ad- 
dressed, purposely^ at a loss to determine who is the proper 
object of religious worship. 

I make no pretensions to " glances of inspiration,^* Nor 
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iun I, an the other hand, at all surprised at either the 
length or the firuitlessness of Mr. Yates's laborious search, 
or at his resting in the evening from his hard day's work, sa^ 
tisfied with Sir Roger de Coverly's sage conclusion that/^ i»«p& 
<< may be said onboth sides J^ The truth is, he was searching 
for what was not to be found, while, at the same time, be 
was anxious to find it, and reluctant to give up his invest 
tigation without some discovery. He was seeking after other 
instances^ to support the Unitarian version of the passages 
in question. But, having all day '* sought witnesses and 
*^ found none," he is obliged to content himself by taking up 
the passages themselves on the general principles of Greek 
grammar. 

Let us see, then, how he disposes of them. 

1. Rom. X. 11 — 13. If the reader will look at my re* 
marks on this passage^ and then at those of Mr. Yates, he will 

■ 

at once perceive, that my opponent has taken care to over- 
look entirely the very point and pith of the reasoning. It 
is incapable of reasonable dispute, that Christ is meant when 
it is said in v. 11. ^* vthosoever believeth on him shall not 
<< be ashamed." It is equaOy indisputable, that Christ is meant 
when it is afterwards said, in v. 14. *^ How then shall they 
*^ call on HIM in whom they have not believedP'^ And it irresist- 
ibly follows, that Christ is *' the JjordU^ in the intermediate 
verses. •* Tlie Lord Jesus Christ^** in v. 9. is " the same 
** Lord over air in verse 12th. ' Christ, indeed, is the subject 
throughout the whole passage. To this Mr. Yates simply 
replies, — " The train ofStPatiTs reasoning, affords no ground 
** to believe that he makes mention of the worship of Christ" 
But he has said nothing to prove his assertion; and the best 
refutation of it will be the reading of verses 8 — 14. of the 
chapter where the words occur. 
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\^th regard to the remaining pasBagea (via. Acte isL I4j 
£1: xxiL 16: 1 Cor. i. 2.) Mr. Yates saya— « ft is not 
<<di8pated that these pascnges may be so '.trandated^ (that 
is, as they are in oior commcm version) <^ without any 
fi cxfience against cr]ti<»t propriety. But it is also certttn^ 
s< that the original words n&ay equally well, as fiur as respects 
^ grammar^ be translated thus : < Ahd here he hath authority 
*< from the chief priests to bind all thai tart eaUed hy ikj^ 
^name:*' < Is not this he who destroyed' them that are 
** catted by this name in Jerusalem T * Arise, and be baptis- 
^ ed, and wash away thy sins, taking t^fon ihy$df his name:^ 
^ < To the church of God which is at Corinth, to them 
^ that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints 
^ with all that in every place are called by the name cf 
^ Jems Christ cur Lord! ^. (Page 228.) He then allies, 
in substance, that these passages, being equaDy susceptible 
of the one translation or the cvther, jnake nothing for either 
nde, but may with propriety be undearstood according as our 
minds are previously satisfied wpcn other grounds. 

Mr. Yates produces a list of passages from the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures, in which persons are said to be <^ called 
«* by the name of the Lordj^ prefacing the"list with the remark, 
^ To be called by the name of a person, is a phrase of very 
** frequent occurrence in the Scriptures. It signifies to belong 
♦< to that person!^ — It is very unnecessary to go through these 
passages, because Mr. Yates himself has been so good as to 
deprive them of all their force in the present argument, by 
adding, at the close of the list — ^^ Although in these ex* 
** amples the form of expression in the Greek is different, 
*« the sense appears to be the same as in the passages which 
•« I am now endeavouring to illustrate." But if '^ the form 
" of expression in the Greek is differ eixt^^ they are nothing at 
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all to the poiposei imless the reader chooses to be satisfied 
with ** this semse appearing* to Mr. Yates ^^ to he the same.** 

The case^ then, stands thus: — ^The phrase used in the 
passages in question is the customary phrase in Scripture, 
for invoking^ or adting upon the name of the Lord .*— whereas 
in eoery inttance in which being called by the name of the 
Lord is clearly intended, the phraseology employed is different. 
There is, therefore^ every reason to conclude, that, in the 
instances in dispute, had it been the intention of the writers 
to express the idea of << being called by the name of the Lord^ 
their phraseology would not have been what it is. 

The only instance which Mr. Yates has pixxiuced in favour 
cif the Unitaiwi rendering, is one from the epistle of Cle- 
ment to the Corinthians: — << May the God who surveys all 
<< things, the Sovereign of spirits, and the Lord of all fleshy 
^< who hath chosen the Lord Jesus Christ, and us in him 
<< to be a peculiar people, ff^ve to eoery soul who is called by 
<' his glorious and holy namcj ^th, fear, peace, patience^ 
<* &c." The expression is " duri ^cutfi -vj/u;^ h-tXixXfifMVfi ro fieyoOjh' 
ffp^i xou Aytw o^ofia aurou :*' and Mr. Yates remarks in a note, 
that ** Hmuxkiyi89fi in the passive voice, instead c^ ivixaXoufiwrif 
<< which might be either passive or middle, determines the 
" sense of the verb.'* — In the^^^place^ however, the case 
would have been more in point, had the precise words 
of the passages in debate been used, and, at the same time, 
olroiously and certainly in the sense of being called by the 
name of the Lord^ &c. — In the second place, the words, 
** give to every ime who is called by his glorious and holy 
<< namey* do not seem, from the structure of the sentence, 
to refer, in this instance, to Christ at all, but to " the God 
«* who surveys all things, the sovereign of spirits, and the 
«« Lord of nil flesh.'^ Yet Mr. Yates draws from this pass* 
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age of Clement the following inference: >< we know^ tbeie* 
<< fore, that < to be called ly the name of Chbist^ was a d^ 
<^ signadon employed in the apostolic age to denote the pro- 
^^fesdon of ike Christian religion!^ — Thirdly^ there is much 
more decisive evidence of the early Christians having vxnrship^ 
ped Christf than there is of this designation having been so 
employed in the apostolic age. — ^And, las%f the case befinre 
us seons to be one instance amongst many of the justice of 
the charge brought against Unitarians in genera^ at which 
Mr. Yates fek so peculiarly indignant ; namely, of their be* 
ing satisfied if they can only make it out, on evidi^nce however 
slender, that a passage will bear to be rendered in a way 
consistent with their system. It is easy, indeed, to say, ** it 
<< is certain that the original words may eqaaUy Welly as fitf 
^ as respects grammar,, be translated thus." But whea the 
matter stands as has been stated above^ with regard to the 
general practice of the Greek language^ and espedBlly of 
the sacred writers, the expression i^ould make him who 
uses it blush. 

There is one general observation which I have here 
to make, respecting the manner in which Mr. Yates endea* 
vours to explain the remaining passages on this subject. 
In all the instances in which God the Fal/ier, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, are introduced together, the great general prin- 
ciple of his reply is, that though both are thus addressed, 
the one is addressed as the supreme God, and the other as 
performing the same actions, or bestowing the same blessings* 
** in subordination to the Father, and by means pf power 
<^ and knowledge communicated from him/' But when he 
comes to passages in which Jesus alone is addressed, (as in 
2 Cor. xii. 7, — 9. and Acts vii. 59, 60.) he is bereft of this 

convenient principle, and constrained to acknowledge that 

1 
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« he is not able, completely to hk own satis&ctioni to 
^ reconcile these instances of the invocation of Jesus witli 
^ those numerous and clear directions, which represent the 
^ Father as the only proper object of religious adoration." 
(Page 234.) Now, seriously, ought not such instances as 
these, In which Jesus stands alone, as the object of immediate 
invocation and prayer, to have led Mr. Yates to suspect the 
soundness of his principle, and to conclude, that, in the cases 
in which Jesus is joined with the Father, he is just as much 
the object of true and proper worship, as when he is ad- 
dressed by himself? 

But apart from this, let the reader look at those passages 
again, in which Jesus is united with the Father ; — ^let him 
look, for example, at 1 Thess. iii. 11, — 13. .and at 2 Thess. 
ii. 16, 17.; and let him consult whatever measure of com** 
mon s^se he may possess (and a very small measure will 
do) to determine whether these passages do not contain 
prayers To allege that they are not iwoocations, but de* 
void wishes, is mere trifling, and only shows the weakness 
of the cause which obliges* its advocates to have recourse to 
so poor a subterfuge. We do not look for direct apos- 
trophes to the object of supplication in a letter :i — ^but what 
is here expressed by the apostle, in the form of a msh, h, 
beyond all reasonable question, a supplicatory aspiration to 
the throne of Divine grace, in behalf of those to whom he is 
writing, and contains an intimation to them, of what his 
prayers were for them in his more seoret devotions. The 
blessings which are desired in these passages, are such 
as it belongs to God alone to bestow: and they are desired 
alike from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

In the latter of the two passages, I had remarked, the 
evidence is particularly strong from the circumstance of 
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Jesus being pntjlrst in the order of address* <^ Are we 
<^ to suppose that a mere man, or even the moet exalted 
^^ of creatures, is here associated with the most EUgh Gody 
'^ in a solemn prayer for the communication of comfort 
<^ and stability to the Christians at Thesstdonica ? and not 
<^ only associated with him, but, in the order of address^ 
** put before him V^ — On this Mr. Yates observes: — " Mr* 
<< Wardlaw endeavours to confirm his argument by remark- 
<^ ing that Christ is < not only associated with God, but, in 
<< the order of address, put brfore him*' He makes the 
^^ same observation upon another passage, 2 Cor* xiii. 14« 
^^ where also Christ is mentioned in the order of the sentence 
** before God. This argument at the utmost rest3 on very 
** dubious ground. It is the idiom of the English languaget 
<^ when a verb has more than one nominative, to place 
'* that first which is the highest in dignity and eminence* 
^^ In Ijatin the rule is the reverse; the most important. object 
*^ being mentioned lasL Whether there be any established 
" practice upon this subject in Greek, I must confess my- 
" self at present unable to say ; — but I do not take Mn 
" Wardlaw's rule upon trust" (Pages 231, 232.) 

It is with the Greek practice we have at present to do. 
And as to this, I should think Mr. Yates need not have 
gone beyond the limits of the very argument he was at the 
time discussing, to have sufficiently satisfied himself. On his 
jjrinciplesy Jesus Christ is a created being, and not merely 
in official relation, but in nature, inferior and subordinate to 
the Father; as a creature, indeed, infinitely inferior. This 
being supposed the case, if the " established practice* in 
Greek were the same as what Mr. Yates states it to be 
in Latin, it would follow inevitably, that he would invariably 
be placed Jirst. But how stands the fact ? He is almost aU 
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vays lastf having only in tvo or three instances the pre<" 
cedenoe. Here^ then, on Mn Yates's own principles^ are 
strong data, within the bounds of the very question un- 
der discussion, to decide the point as to Greek practice, on. 
which he professes himself at a loss. Let him not attempt 
to turn the attack, by sayings — If such be the case^ 
then you grant the inferiority of Christ to the Father, as 
proved by the circumstance of his being placed almost always 
the second in order* On Trinitarian principles, there is no 
difficulty in accounting for this. In the scheme of redemp- 
tion, Jesus appears as Mediator^ sent by the Father, making 
atonement to the Father, accepted and glorified by the 
Father. By sinners, in their addresses at the throne of 
graces it is natural to suppose, and in itself right and im- 
avoidable, that God the Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
should be cont^plated, as they are revealed in this scheme; 
this scheme being itself the ground on which sinners come 
to God. But the official relations subsisting between the 
Father and the Son in the scheme of redemption, are not 
inconsistent with equality of naiwre ; — so that, while, on 
account of the former, we naturally expect what is the 
custcmiary order, the latter keeps us from being at all 
startled, or stumbled, by that order being occasionally re- 
versed. But supposing, on the contrary, such inferiority of 
nature as the Unitarian system maintains to exist, — then, 
whether the established practice in Greek be to give the 
precedency to the 'supreme or to the subordinate, it will 
Ipe aUke difficult to account^ in a case such as the present, 
|pr the practice being (as it is in more instances than one) 
direct!]^ violated. 

> Mr. Yates is pleased to add, with his usual felicity, and 
pointj'^cc Besidesf ' I cannot see how this observation is 
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^ applicable to prove the Trinitarian doctrine. For, al- 
^ though it cannot be denied, that Christ is often pat be*' 
•• fore God the Father in the qffictiom of his worshippers, 
** I never knew that his superiority to the Father was a doo- 
*• trine taught by systematic theologians^* (Page 2S^.y-^ 
For an answer to the unworthy sneer in the beginning of 
this last sentence, I refer the reader to my former volume, 
Pages 261 — 263. As to the latter part of the sentence, I 
shall only say, that if Mr. Yates *• cannot sei* how the ob- 
servation respecting the priority of Christ in the order of 
address *^ is appUcaUe to prove the Trinitarian doctrine^" 
unless Trinitarians hold his " superiority to the Father^ 
he only furnishes an illustration of the old proverb, that 
^ none are so bHnd as those who mil not see." Let him try 
his penetration (or rather his candour ; for though he some- 
times will not see, he is not without penetration) on the fol- 
lowing simple statement : — Trinitarians account for the Fa- 
ther being usually mentioned Jirst, from the official relations 
between the Father and the Son in the plan of redemption: 
— they account for Jesus Christ being sometimes first, firom 
the consideration of his equality in nature with the Father. 

" Mr Wardlaw/' says Mr Yates, " is, as usual, very unfor- 
^ tunate in his minuter criticisms. He observes, with respect 
** to the former of the two passages, that * the Lord^ in the 
*• 12th verse is evidently the Lord Jesus Christ. Griesbach, 
" however, has marked this word doubtful. If it be omitted, 
" the passage will read thus: ^ Now God himself and our F»- 
" ther, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you, 
^^ and make you to increase and abound in love one toward 
" another," &c. — The various examples of inattention to the 
<* correctness of the Greek text which I have observed, con- 
" strain me to think, that Mr Ward law has made his bdld 
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<< assertions (p. 153.) concerning Griesbach's emendationst 
<< without taking the trouble to examine whether they were 
« true or false/* (Page 231.) 

I vpesik most calmly and deliberately, when I say, that I 
consider this as worse tlian contemptible; — as containing in it 
that sin against the claims of candour which consists in catch* 
mg at a circumstance, thain which it is scarcely possible to 
imagine one more trivial, with a view to throw general discre? 
4it, in the mind of the unlearned and inconsiderate reader, 
on the critical accuracy of an opponent I do not, in this case, 
as in one instaiice formerly noticed, plead guilty of even the 
dightest degree of inattention. 

Let the reader observe, 1st, Mr. Yates says Griesbach has 
marked ^' the Lard*' in verse 12th <^ as doubtful/* but he has 
not said, what he ougJit to have said, that the mark affixed to 
the words is that which denotes the slightest degree of dubiety 
vjhich the critic thought it worth his while to mark at all. * 
2dly, I proceeded, and considered myself entitled to proceed, 

* '' == ladidAt probabilein mnissionem, ncque tamen adeo certazn, ut millus 
*' dubitationi locus supenit. (Si verba hoc signo notata abesscnt a textu, nos ca 
** adimsissemus in textum, pnefixo -|-). 

" — pnefigitur vocabulis, quorum omissio minus «st probabilis. (Si verbum 
" cui hoc signum adposuimus abesset a textu, nos reposuissemus illud, adjecto •^). 

'* T^r adpingitur lis verbis quae probabiliter textui adjicienda sunt. (Si lege- 
*' rentur in vulgari textu, nos ea agno — notassemus.)** 

" — signifies probable omission, but not so certain as to leave no room for 
^ doubt. If the words so maiked had been out of the received text, we should 
«* have inserted them, prefixing -^ 

** — is prefixed to words of whose omission the probability is less. If the 
«* word to which this mark is afiixed had been iabsent from the text, we' should have 
«« reitored it, sutjoining ^ 

*' ifr is placed at those words, as to which there is a probability that they should 
«• be added to the text. Had they been previously in it, we should have distin- 
«( guished them by the mark — k" 

It is by the mark — that iw^i^i is distinguished as << douhffuC* in the pas- 
sage in question. 
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npon the principle^ that whatever Oriesbach retained was 
OriesbacVs texii and should have thought it mere trifliDg^ to 
have noticed, with particular remark, every word to vrfiidi 
there might attach the slightest shade of doubt* Conceiving 
this great critic infinitely better qualified to weig^ the claims 
of different readings than myself, I assumed^ in the whois 
course of my Volume, thiat what he retained in the text there 
existed sufficient reason for retaining. So that the want of 
due submission to the authority of Griesbach lies, not with me^ 
but with my opponent, who thus, when it suits him, can airgae 
on the supposition of words being spurious, which he has ieen 
more than sufficient reason to retain. I say more than sigfi^ 
dent: for the reader will perceive, from the explanation of the 
marks given in the note, that less reason would have satis&d 
him, for keeping them in the text, and even for inserting 
them had they been awanting. — But, Sdly — << ij^it" (the word 
xxt^m) << be omitted," says Mr. Yates, <* the passage will read 
<^ thus : * Now God himself and our* Father, and ODir Loid 
*^ Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you, and make you to in- 
*^ crease and abound in love one toward another." * &C. — 
" Most thinking'* reader, do you perceive any material diffe- 
rence as to the argument from this omission? 

Mr. Yates " is not disposed to dissent" from the view giv- 
en of the apostolic benedictions, as brief prayers for the Di- 
vine blessing on the churches and individuals to whom they 
are addressed, because although, " properly speaking, they im- 
" ply only benevolent wishes" yet/* almost every wish of a habi- 
" tually pious man includes a prayer." — He observes, how- 
ever, that *' in every instance of such benedictions, a marked 
" distinction is made between * God the Father^ who is the 
<« only true God, and « the Lord Jesus Christ ; who, accord- 
<< ing to the doctrine stated in other parts of Scripture, exer- 
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<< cises his fiinctioiMy as the guardian and bene&ctor of the 
<^ Christian churchy in sabjection to God, and by means of 
<^ qualifications imparted from hioL" (Page 232.) — But in this 
observation it is, as umal, assumed without proofs that the dis- 
tincticHi between the Fadier and the Lord Jesus Christ, is the 
distincticHi between the true God and a mere creature commis* 
fiioned and qualified by him. 

• 2 Cor. xii. 7 — ^9. Mr. Yates admits that Christ is here the 
person whom the apostle besought ; and that this k conse* 
quently a << clear instance of an earnest supplication for aid, 
^^ addressed to Jesus." — But something or other must be said, 
to evade the inference^ or to diminish its force. *^ It is to be 
^( observed," says Mr. Yates, << that, when addressed, be makes 
^< a reply in distinct terms, saying to Paul, ^ My grace issufii- 
^< cient for thee, for my strength is made perfect in weakness.' 
^< This renders it pr^able^ that, when Paul besought him, he 
^< was present with the apostle, either in vision, or personally." 
— Well; — ^ki this be suppossed, and what then? It is still to 
(Jhrist tliat he addresses his supplication for deliverance; — it is 
Ckrisi that does deliver him; — it is the ponoer of Christ in 
whidi he ^<Hies. Unitarians tell us, that, in our veneration 
and love for Ckrisi^ we forget what is due to ike Father. But 
truly, if Chriiit was not Crod, there is, in this thrice-repeated 
prayer of the apostle, something which it will not be easy to 
vindicate from the charge of idolatrous forgetfiilness of the 
vFather AlmighQr. — ^But the mere circumstance of a r^ly be- 
Jng made *< in distinct terms" by << the IxDed" to his servant^ 
afibrds no conclusive evidence of his presence with him at the 
time, either personally or in visicm. The inspired communi- 
cations made to the holy prophets are almost always introduced 
in similar terms— -<* The Lord said unto me,"—" The word of 
^ the Lord came unto me," &c; while there is no reason to 

Ll 
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suppose ekher pencynal or visionaiy appearance. The answer 
was, in all probability, imparted lohis mind, by revelation^ in a 
way of which we^ who have had no experience of it, can fbrm 
no disdnct conception. — He besought the Lord thrice. Was 
it in vision^ each of the three times? Did the apostle just catch 
the opportunities afforded by Jesus appearing to him, to pre- 
sent his prayer to him, — while, at other times^ he prayed to the 
Father, and never to Christ? Did he before, and in the inter •• 
vals, pray to the Father; and, not succeeding, seize the occa- 
sion of presenting his suit to the Son, — a fellow-creature whd 
had ii^uence with God? Or rather, is not this instance of 
prayer, addressed to Jesus alone^ in perfect harmony with the 
other passages, in which he is addressed in covgunction wth 
the Father ? 

In Mr. Yates's remarks lK>th on this passage and on the case 
of Stephen, Acts vii. 59. there appears an interesting struggle 
between attachment to a system, and the dictates of candour 
and common sense. Having entered at large into the case 
of Stephen in my Discourses, I do not wish to trouble my reader 
with a mere repetition of what was there said, to which Mr. 
Yates attempts no reply. He merely states, and states in a 
very hesitating way, like one who felt his ground unstable, what 
other Unitarians have stated with greater confidence before 
him; without deigning (bhall I say, or venturing?) to take any 
notice of what has been urged in reply. 

Two things, however, are remarkable. First of aU, it is 
utterly vain for Trinitarians to maintain any argument diat 
Christ is God, from his being the object of prayer :^-'Thtfj 
may 8pare themselves the trouble, at least in as far as respects 
any prospect of convincing Mr. Yates. For he has found out, 
and avows, that " the example of this dying martyr, even 
^ if it authoHsed us to pray to Christy affords no proof of Bis 
" supreme divinity." (Page 234.) — So that we may succeed 

3 
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in proving ibat Jesus Christ is the proper direct of prayer and 
supplieaiian-'^Yen to us — even when not appearing in vision 
-**ftnd yet, after all, fail in proving him to be any thing 
more than a creature <^ appointed and empowered by Grod 
^ to direct the affairs of his church, and to guard the lives and 
« preserve the souls of his servants." (P. 234.) Does Mr. 
Yatesy then, agree with Socinus, in thinking Christ a mere 
maUf and yet a proper object of invocation ? — Or does he 
agree with Dr. Clarke and the high Arians? — Adkuc in 
dubio est. He is as fearful as ever, of any one finding out 
what he is ; and, like a certain fish, the use he makes of his 
ink is to render himself undiscoverable. 

He further says, <^with respect to the second ^ejaculation, 
•* * Lord^ lay not this- sin to their charge^ it was probably 
*^ addressed to God, the Judge of all, to whom the expir- 
*Mng saint appears previously and deliberately to have 
'^ diverted his attention in the solemn act of kneeling down.'' 
(Page 2S4.) Now, can any thing be conceived more or- 
bitrary than this? Mr. Yates says it is ^^ probable" But 
it can appear so only to a mind prejudiced to a very un- 
common degree^ by the influence of party sentiments. Can 
it be possible, that Mr. Yates should scruple to admit that 
the dying martyr would address a prayer for the forgiveness 
of his enemies, to the same gracious Redeemer into whose 
hands he solemnly commits his own departing spirit? In- 
deed, if the simple reading of the verses does not at once 
show the reader how hardly pressed Mr. Yates must have 
felt himself, when he had recourse to a supposition so ground- 
Jess and gratuitous as this, no reasoning whatever would, I 
fear, convince him of it. 

I should reckon the mind of my opponent, in these cir- 
cumstances, an utterly hopeless subject, were it not for the 
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ttdmission which immediately foOows, of his not being satiated 
with hig own reasoningi^ respecting both diis and the pre* 
ceding instance of the invooation of Jesus:— -an admiasioB 
of whidi notice has already been taken. 

We now come to the snUime viiion in the fifth ebapter 
of the Revelation, << in whidi," as Mr. Yates eacpresses him* 
ael^ «< all rational creatures are represented attributing com- 
^< mon hcmours to Ood, and to Jesus.'' (Pc^ 235.) 

^< It is not true, as Mr.. Wardkw asserts, (page 191.) 
^ that he < is represented a$' eeagying the same throne wM 
^ the Eternal/ On the contrary, while Ood sits npon ike 
^< throne^ in token of his supremacy, (see- chapter iv. 2,. 8, 
« — il. y. 1, 7, IS.) Christ, the Lamb^ stands m tke middle 
^ space between the throne and the- elders^ and afterwards 
^ goes up to take the book out of the hand of Him that 
^ sits on the throne. See yer. 6, 7.** (P. 2S5.) 

Candour requires me to say, after repeated examination 
of the phrases employed in recording the vision, that, wete 
we to confine our attention to it alone, this observation 
must be acknowledged correct. The same phraseology is ap- 
plied, in chapter iv. 6. to *<the four living creatures:'' — ^In 
<< the midst of the throne^ and round about the throne were 
<< four living creatures, full of eyes before and behind ;" which 
Doddridge renders, giving the obvious sense, ^< in the middle 
*< of the space between the throne, and the circle about 
** the throne." — When applied, in chapter v. 6, to the Lamb, 
— << I beheld, and lo, in the midst of the throne^ and of 
'^ the four living creatures, and in the midst of the elden, 
<^ stood a Lamb as it had been slain," — ^it is, I observe^ 
generally considered by commentators as meaning << in the 
^^ middle space between the throne and the four living 
** creatures." — See Doddridge, Guyse, Scott, &c. — Accord- 
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ing to this interpxetatioo, Jesns appears in the vision in 
his mediatorial capacity, as <' the Lamb of God, that taketh 
^^away the sin of the world,'' and as holding a relative 
position corresponding to this view of his character ;...4iar- 
ing been himself the Divine High Priest, and the piacolar 
Victim. — But there are other passages in which Jesus, the 
Lamb, is plainly and miecjaivocally described as ^ occupying 
^< the same throne with the Eternal:" chapter iii. 21 : vii. 
15 — 17: xxiL 1, S. These texts deaiiy represent God and 
the Lamb, as occupying the same throne;— 4md it arose 
from my having such passages in my nnnd at the time, 
diat I was naturally led to interpret the expression << in tke 
<< midst of the throng in this vision, as of the same import. 

There are two ways of answering the argument derived 
from the ascription of the same adoration and praise to 
God and to the Lamb. — The one is, by ailing, <^that 
^< this is entirely a ^ visionary scene :* " — ^that ** the homage 
^ is paid to a symbolical representation of Christ, by symbou 
^ lical persons, as visibly present widi him ; and that this 
^ cannot justify the actual worship of Christ, when he is 
^ not visible.'' — This I have particularly noticed in my Dii^ 
courses, and I trust, sufficiently exposed its absurdity. From 
his entire silence respecting it, Mr. Yates may be considered, 
1 presume, as giving it up. He confines himself to the 
other ground, Vhich is certainly more rational and pkusi- 
Me< — He states it in the following terms :-^ 

<< But it is argued, that, since God and Christ receive^ 
** in this instance^ the same tribute of praise, they must be 
^* equal in eternity, in power, and in glory. Indeed those 
<< who maintain the supreme divinity of Christ, commonly 
^ represent it as a circumstance of great moment, whenever 
^ he is mentioned in conjunction with the Father, and in 
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^ the same or similar terms with him. It will therefiire 

'^ be proper to consider more particularly, what infer^ices 

<^ follow from the application of the same language in the 

** same sentence to Almighty Ood, and to some other be- 

^< ing. The following passages may serve the purpose. 

^< ExcxI. xiv. Si. ^And the people feared Jehovah, and be* 

** lieved Jehooah^ and his servant Moses* 1 Sam xii. IS*, 

^* < And all the people greatly /eared Jehovah and SamuelJ 

<* 1 Chron. xxix. 20. < And all the congregation blessed 

^< Jehovah, God of their fathers, and bowed down their 

^ heads, and worshipped Jehovah and the King.* 2 Chran* 

^< xxxi. 8. * And when Hezekiah and the princes came, and 

<* saw the heaps, they blessed Jehovah^ and his people Israek* 

** Acts XV. 28. * // seemed good to the Holy Spirit (that i% 

<< to God) and 4o us! 1 These, ii. 10.. ^ Ye are witnesset^ 

^ and GodJ — In these passages, the one tme God is ^ aa- 

<< sociatcd' with his creatures a» the object offaith^ fior$ t»ar» 

<< shipf and blessing, and is mentioned in ^ connexion' witk 

^' them, as ^giving counsel and bearing witness J ** (Page 257.) 

One of the passages here referred to I have considered in 
my Discour&es — viz. 1 Chron. xxix. 20. — And the general 
principle of the answer to it is perfectly applicable to all the 
rest. In every one of these cases, " a general word is need, in 
*• its general or indefinite sensey" and we feel no difficulty in 
regard to any of them, in assigning to the word, though ap- 
plied to two objects in the same sentence, its " different 
<* modifications of meaning." But, " in the case to which 
" these are adduced as parallels, we have the very same act 
<< of worship, expressed in the very same words, addressed 
« equally < to Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the 
«Lamb.'" (Discourse IV. p. 133.) 

When we read the vision, and hear 
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<* The whole cmtioii join in one 

** To blew the sacred name 
** Of Him who sits upon the throne^ 

*• And to adore the Lamb;" 

we ask, with astonishment at those who would forbid fss. Is 
this not a being whom we are warranted and bound to woi^ 
ship and adore? — Must we confine our adoration, our sacred 
acts of religious homage, to >< Him that sitteth an the throne^ 
and exclude *' the Ixmbf*^ Or, if we may um'te his name 
with that of the Father in our ascriptions of glory and honour, 
and blessing, and power, what is the kind, and what the 
measure, of homage, which we are to consider ourselves as 
paying to him? Has a book, of which one of the leading 
designs is to proscribe, and finally to abolish, all idolntry^ 
represented the whole creation as uniting in one solemn 
act of adoration to God and to the Lamb; and, by this very 
representation, called npon i/s, who are a part of the creation 
of God, to adore and honour the Lamb in the very same 
terms in which we adore and honour the Father; whilst at 
the same time it commands us to keep at an infinite distance * 
irom every approach to the worship of any creature,— -en- 
joining us to ** worship the Lord our God^ and to serve him 
^ only?'' Unitarians, Mr. Yates tells us, '< are sometimes heard 
^ in their churches on earth, to join the adoring throngs 
** above, in saying with a loud voice, * Worthy is the Lamb 
^ that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdoniy 
<^ and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing:' " (P. 
2S6.) — and sometimeSi too, it is to be presumed, jcnning with 
the whole creation in saying- ^' -Blessing, and honour, and 
« glory, and power, . be unto him that sitteth on the throne^ 



<< and to the Lamb for ever and ever!" Who the Unitarians 
are, who thus sometimes join the. adoring throngs abov^ in 
themselves adoring the Lamb, Mr. Yates does not say. 
Does he mean all descriptions of Unitarians, according to 
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e%tenAed appKntfion of die term,— finom the h^ Aiian 
to the low Sodnian? — ^Do Aey addresi theii adoratums to 
the Lamb» or do they only exprat their gentimfnts of him? 
-—If they adAneti their adontioiii to hiniy what is this ado- 
ntion? — ^It ii not qfitM^ I prenmie^ that such adoration of 
the Lamb is heard amoogit them; — and when it is, there 
mnit uurdy be many inward fears and jealondw, and mis- 
givingt of mind, lest they should be ascrilNng to this fidlow- 
ereatore a greater proportion of the devotion of their hearts 
than what is Us doe. — ^I have often, fcr my own part^ adU 
mired the wisdom of the Ueased God, as dis(dayed in the 
scheme of redemption, in Ms respect amongst many othen, 
that, while it is impossible^ considering the vast estent of 
the obligations of sinners to the Redeemer, by whose Hie- 
diation it is that they are restored to die '^ life" that Uea in 
^ God's^ fevoor," and to all the blessings of e v e rh atu ig ao^ 
vationi-^while it is impossible^ considering the incalculable 
magnitude of these blessings, so infinitely transcending aD: 
that they can ever be the instruments of conveying to one 
another, that they should not feel, if he to whom they were 
under these obligations were a mere feUaohcreattwe^ a danger 
of dividing their hearts between him and God; — that, in 
these circumstances, the constitution of his person should be 
such, as to allow /i//2 scope to all the glowing ardour of gra- 
titude; — leaving us at liberty to ^^ pour out our hearts before 
«< him" with unrestrained emotion, without the hazard of any 
approximation to idolatrous feeling; — so that, with perfect 
freedom from every such perplexing and painful apprehen. 
sion, we may " honowr the Son even as xioe honour the Father J* 
With regard to the other two passages afterwards quoted 
by Mr. Yates,, viz. 1 Tim. vi. 21. "I charge thee before 
<« God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, 
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<< that thou obserre these things.''— And 1 Sam. xxv. 32, 
33. << And David said to Abigail, Blessed be Jehovah God 
'* of Israel, who sent thee this day to meet me; and blessed 
'* be thy advice, and blessed be thou." — ^Mr. Yates's mode of 
masoning is rather a curious on«. He suppo«s a substitu- 
tion, in the former, of " the Holy Spirif^ for ** the elect an^ 
^^gelsy"* and, in the latter, of the <« Sori' and " the Holy Spirif* 
for " thy advice?^ and '^ thou'i^ — and then, with satirical irony, 
makes out of them, for the Trinitarians, two <^ capital and 
** convincing proofs of the doctrine of the Trinity." — It is very 
likely, that Trinitarians might have considered such passages 
as additional proo& of their doctrine; and. they would have 
had good reason for doing so. Mr. Yates's argument stands 
thus: — There is just as much ground from the passages, as 
they actually standi to conclude that ^^ the elect angel^* are 
Godj and that Daind and Ikmd^s advice are God, as there 
would have been ground, had they stood as Mr. Yates stqh^ 
poses them, to conclude from them that the Son and the Holy 
Spirit are Grod. But, in order to render this Jair, and to 
make the Trinitarians look as foolish as Mr. Yates intended 
they should, the following ought to have been the ^tate of 
the case: — There should not only have been no other evidence 
beddes these pasisages, that the Son and the Holy Spirit are 
God, equal with the Father; but, on the contrary, as much 
evidence that they are not God, as there is that angels, and 
David, and David's advice, are not God. We may be per- 
fectly warranted to interpret a text in agreement with a mul^ 
titude of others f while vfe should not be warranted to inter- 
pret it in opposition to all others. — But, after all, our argu- 
ment is not founded on. the mere connexion of '^ God and the 
<< Lamb" in the same sentetice, as Mr. Yates represents it, but 
on the peculiar circumstances of that connexion i and, if the 

M m 
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reader wishes to know what these are, I have only to request 
of him to read over agdn the fifth ch^ter of the Revelation. 
Mr. Yates concludes this chapter, by endeavouring to il- 
lustrate the sense of the sacred writers, in uniting God the 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ in their ascriptions of 
glory and praise, by *^ the manner in which Mahommedan^ 
(to whom Unitarians have always shown a warm side,) ^ as- 
*< sodate their prophet with the Almighty." He quotes the 
following ^ lofty language of praise and supplication;'*— ^ 
^ Praise be unto the Almighty God, and unto our Lord his 
^ prof^et Mahommed, whose protection and mercy we crave, 
<* and resign oursdves to his holy wilL"— This language 
of the followers of the &Ise prophet << proves," says Mr« 
Yates, <* that a person may be conceived to be infinitdly 
*< inferior to Grod as his creature and his dependent, and jeit, 
<* in consideration of the power and glory to whidi Gcod 
<< has raised him, he may be praised, and even petitioned, 
<< in connexion with his Creator and the Creator of alL** No 
doubt the language proves, that this *< may be cancei'oed^* 
But does it prove that they who so conceive, conceive right-- 
ly? Is it a right conception, that a person" infinitely inferior^ 
in nature to the great God, and, with whatever power and 
glory invested, still infinitely inferior, should be associated 
with " his Creator and the Creator of all," as the object of the 
same praise and supplication? Because the votaries of the 
Koran have presumed thus impiously and inconsistently to 
associate the name of their false prophet with the name of 
the Almighty, in their acts of homage and devotion, must 
we impute the same impiety, and the same, or much greater 
inconsistency, to those « holy men of God who spake as they 
« were moved by the Holy Spirit;" on whom the gifts of in- 
spiration were conferred, with the express design of expoang. 
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and bearing down, and finally snbverting, all idolatry—- called 
so emphatically in Scripture <^ that abominable thing which 
** God hates?' — If I might venture a probable conjecture, as 
to the Origin of the Mahometan practice, I should suppose 
it to have arisen from the rery circumstance of the name of 
Jesus being so associated in the Holy Scriptures. Finding 
this the case, and assuming lu3 being no more than a pro- 
phet, they have exalted their own prophet to the place which 
the Bible gives to C!hrist, impiously honouring him with 
the same high and sacred associations. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In Chapter IX. Mr. Tates examines ^ the. remaining 
<< ARGITMENTS produced by Mr. Wardlaw, to prove the 8u« 
« preme divinity of Jesus Christ,** that he **'may do fiill jus* 
<< tice to the evidence of the Trinitarian doctrine, and omit 
<< none of its prominent and palpable evidences." (Page 240.) 

John X. 30. On this text see pagies 136-^145 of this 
volume. 

Phil. ii. 6. •* Who, being in the form' of God, thought 
«• it not robbery to be equal with God.** 

Mr. Yates dieclares himself ^< satisfied, after attending 
« carefully to the ingenious argumentation by which Ham* 
« mond, and a few pthers, have attempted' to justify this 
<< translatiqn, that h cannot possibly be deduced out of the 
<< original words of St Paul;" and that << the literal translation 
<< of them is, < Who, being in the fi^rm of Ood, did not es- 
•«< teem it a prey to be as God.* ** — " Since,** he adds, •* there is 
^ an evident necessity for some supplement in the last clause* 
** and the substantive verb {tnou) << to be^ is seldom used 
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^ in the New Testament to denote mere existence^ we may 
^ properly insert the w(»rd honoured^ and read ^ to be honour'^ 
<< ed as God* The meaning of the apostle may be thus ex- 
<< pressed; ver. 5,-^-8. Imitate the condescension and be* 
*< nevolence of Jesus Christy who, although . he resembled 
^ God in the possession of extraordinary power and wisdom, 
<^ did not grasp at diidne honpurs, but humbled himself to 
^ the performance of servile offices, and, in obedience to the 
^ win of his Father, submitted unto death, ewea the painfiil 
<( and ignominious death of the cross." (Pages 242, 243.) 

I embrace the present opportunity of stating my views of 
this passage a little more fully than it seemed proper to do in 
a public discourse- 

1. Mr. Yates's interpretation of "being in the form of 
^ Gfo£f," is the sam^ with that of Unitarians in general : — 
Jesus " resembled God in the possession of extraordinary 
" power and wisdom."—" He did not grasp at divine ho^ 
" mmrs^* must mean, that he did not pervert the power 
with which he was endowed to the purpose of his own 
aggrandizement and glory ; that he did not, that is, con* 
travene, in the exertion of that power, the end of his 
mission. This, then, proceeds on the supposition of the 
possibility at least of his having done otherwise; — on the 
supposition of divine power having been placed so entirely 
at his discretion^ that he mighty had he been so inclined, have 
used it for his own honour, in opposition to the l^onour 
of him that sent him. Let this supposition, then, be 
fairly examined. We cannot allow it to be qtudified by 
any condition; as of the Almighty withdramng the communi- 
cated power, should any symptom have appeared of an 
impious inclination to pervert it. For, in that case, it 
was not at his discretion, any more than at the discretion 
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of other prophets. And, if the supposition be not thus quali- 
fied, how gross is the absurdity which it involves! — the power 
of God placed at the discretion of a creature, who has it 
in his option, whether it shall be employed for the Di- 
vine purposes, or against them. The possibility of the 
Uxtter is clearly involved in the Unitarian hypothesis: and 
if this he hj/pdhetically possible^ we are warranted, for argu- 
ment's sake, to suppose it realized; — ^in which case, we 
shall have a creature wielding Almighty power against 
the Almighty; — ^the infinite God absolutely outwitted by 
the agent to whose discretion he has transferred his power I 

2. Hiough << resembling God'' <^ he did not esteem it a 
^ prey to be as God." — I have no particular objection to Mr. 
Yates's explanatory supplement^ — << to be hontmred as God."— 
** He approves of my translation « to be on an equality with 
^* God,' and admires the ranarks by which I have vindicated 
** it :" — ^now v certainly to be ** on «w equality with GodP* 
means, to be on an equality with him as to the honofur and 
the homage due to him firom his creatures. — But it will 
not be very easy to* reconcile the sentiment that Christ 
** did not esteem it a prey to be honoured as. God^^ with 
his own explicit declaration, ^^ for the Father judgeth no 
^ man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son; 
^ that all men should honour the Son even as they honour 
^< the Father : he that honoureth not the Son, henoureth 
« not the Father that sent him ;" John v. 22, 23.— When 
Mr. Yates, indeed, quotes this passage, (page 222.) he ao 
companies it with this comment ; << that all men should ho- 
** nour the Son, as (that is, because) they honour the Father." 
But a Unitarian, ^^that ii^ is not of sufficient authority to 
command immediate acquiescence, and to silence every suspi- 
ckm that the original word (xa^«;) is to be understood in its 



more dircet and propcf meaning, which is, in the sofflc— or, m 
like manna- as ; — *• siaU, prtmt, veltd." Heder. Lex. 

3. I think it appears from the frequency with which 
the Scripture speaks of Christ as a senmnt, receiving and 
executing a comniiiisitMi, &c. that his « taking upon hiin 
" the Jbnn of a servant," means, agreeably to this prevailing 
phraseology of Scripture, his voluntarily assuming thi^ re> 
latioii to the Father — his actually becoming a servant — tt[^ 
pearing among men in this cliarscter or capacity : — in whidi 
case, "the form of God" must have a correspcwding signi- 
fication, and mean his existing in the character or capacity 
of Deity. — This view receives fiirther confirmation from the 
other phrase here used, " he was made in ike likeriess of 
" men," which very obviously means his becoming in roaUty 
a man.— Compare Rom. viii. 4. 

*. It is sufficiently clear that his "being" {or subsist- 
■Ing, L'sn^iiy] " in the form of God^' — stands here in con- 
trast with his "takJDg, or assuming, thejhim of a servant." 
He subsisted, then, "in the form of God," previoudi/ to 
bis assuming *' tlie form of a aervanU" When, then, did 
he assume the form of a servant? Jf he was a mere man* 
it is not easy to say either when or how. — Indeed, if he 
was a mere man, or a mere creature, however exalted, it 
is difBcuJt to conceive how he could at all, with propriety, be 
said to assume the form of a servant. No creature can proper 
ly be said to assume, or take upon himself, the station, or worl^ 
which the supreme God is pleased expressly to assign to him. 
— But if he subsisted previously aa God, he took the form c£ 
a servant when he "xms made in the likeness ^mett," and 
came to accomplish a xeork given him to do. 

5. In admitting that lea. dtu means " on an equality "with 
" God" Mr. Yates dissents from the more common Uni- 
tarian interpretation, which makes this phrase correspond 
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to fjLo^ 0mf and both to signify resemMance to God, viz. in 
the possesaion of miraculous powers : — <^ Who, being in the 
<< form of God, did not eagerly grasp at the resemblance 
<• to God." Improved Version. The explanation ih the 
notes is, ^< .Who, being invested with extraordinary miracu* 
<< lous powers, did not make an ostentations display of 
'^ these powers : or, if the second clause should be trans- 
^ kited, with the public version, < he thought it not robbery 
<' to be as God' the sense would be, he did not regard 
<< it as an act of injustice to exert upon proper occasions 
<< his miracubus powers." — Such an exposition sufficiently eay 
poses itself. Mr. Yates does not adopt it; and my present 
business is with him. He interprets indeed, ^^beifig in the 
^^form of Qodf'^ as signifying that Jesus resembled God ia 
the possession of miraculous powers; but the subsequent 
dduse he explains of his not founding upon these powers 
a claim to equality with God; his not, as he expresses it, 
<^ grasping at Divine honours." 

' 6. No instance has yet been produced of the original word 
iipwyfLog signifying a prey, or spoil* The only instance I 
have heard of being ever insisted on as parallel, is one^ not 
of kptx/yfAOiy but of a^mtyfia. And, however similar the words 
may appear, the precise difference betwe^ them is, as every 
Qreek scholar knows, that the latter signifies a prey or 
plunder^ the former the act of preying <Mr plundering.^^ 
** *AfTuyfiMf quod raptum est, rapina prseda rapta.— ^*A^im7/(6o^y 
<^ ipsa rapiendi actio^ raptus." Heder. Lex. — The French 
translation seems to me to convey the true sense :-=—<< Lequel, 
*-*-6tant en forme de Dieu, n' a point regards (comme) 
<* une tisurpation d' &tre ^gal a Dieu :" — « Did not account 
^^ it an act of usurpation to be equal with God." 

• It has been objected that aXXa, rendered ^< but^** 



dfentes idiieh it teptateis and' that Mdi-A 
M «he poiMeied eylhy wi|h God,* hrf ^^empriri Wimrtf/ 
(pr <<fluide hiniMlf of no iqiatetion/' jb umrtiitd'^tf^ 
perfiMs whereas ''he did not eiteem' it apH^f tOiWuas 
'». Ood,'^— <«Iie did not gfaqp jtt divine honodr%'' farpiiiiiM 
aomediing which lie NHjgJb Aaiie'dMry and dUai^l^ wifidi 
la -natnrafy and ^properiy'of^poaed, by the- word Sitf^ ib^wllat 
hB-aOualfydtd. «< He did not graq[> at di^jnelMma^f^ih^*^ 
on die contnuT"— <* diveited himael^" ftej^lhe aiM(iMr% 
4hiB^.is obfioiis and rimple. The word aXX% *'Z«iddlrih tt^' 
has not -unfrequently the sigmfieatioa ct j/ki flmd^:it»ftr 
iluB meanini^' it ' would appear, ofteoer in the itaaUq ji df IRd- 
dian In foiy other parte of the New TertiaMaft:\¥;4*SAi 
«' Cra)iineti(H'tam iliter^cvfaifa^mtf qaam? interfadvatoailni a 
M grammaticia nmnerata:''-^^ V.tameHi sediimikkk UmaiA 
»3a 1 €or. iv. 15: ^iL 6: iz. VK: jiiQiiwMiiLriv^ObL ' 
**& sr kc Schleiisner.--Underitanding iif in Ifcii iiiii 
here^ the meaning is complete^ and the coiMnsctiaii.alih 
tural: ** Who, being in* the form of Qod, thought It #01 
^robbery to be equal with Giid; yet made himself ^jf'fK) 
<< reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant ifVt'ei 
<< aUha^h possessmg the high dignity of equal hmdurwA 
tf God, he^ mOwUh^ndifigf divested himself of i^' asnoniag 
*< the form of a servant" • ' - '• • v.-i' 

8. It has been forther objected, that if the two cfauis«^tM|»- 
lated « being in the form of God," and « tkougit U no^ f*- 
bery to be equal with God," (» /^•gffi e<ou Mra^M'y-.^^aiid lix 
o^ay/iMf iiyn<saro re sjnoi /<ra 0s w,) had been both intaided tO ft- 
press the previous dignity of Christ, the constructicni would 
have been different; that instead of h sv a^o^ ^u wnoif^dMP^ HfX 
i^vay/Mv nyffiw^ ro /UK umi 08^, oXXa i xsifM<rsv Sowror we should 
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have had, k 9f /Mgfp eM» vtnfx^, ^^ ^ ^rv^tt^Mw; itfmvf(u$ r» 
i€9k mmt 6!i^>.c>(iMNM ftn»fiir---or9 in E^gliib— insfead of <^ VfhOf 
^ bfiingjui. the.fona of Ood, tiKHight it not robbery to be 
^< equal with. God; yet diveited hinuel^'' ftfc*— weahonld hare 
had, .*^ .Who^ . being in the iCbna of.Ood, and not thinkipg 
f^. it robbery to be equal with God, ^vested himself,". ^<-« 
The objection has been sanctioned Igr some .Trinitarian: cri* 
tkifi:— '* The.eifoT of the. coniBum.. version seems tohaM 
f< arisen from t|ie tiiuislatoiri. ccmsidermg.the whole sixth 
« verse as the catascue of the protasis in the fifthi^acon* 
*' struction which would have required a cc^lalivc^ and a 
ff second .participle} thus*' :3ftM mix i^^swfi»M if yifdi p y »i»c jur. X. 
ff Toi.any o^ who jiDpattially 0QOsider» the words^.itwiH 
^appear drident» .that thp calsacue.lies in tfie wordr •//M(f|i 
^ eim.ugni^Mry and .that the apodositi fhen immediately com^ 
f< meBiees.?:f'^Al;: thoi Iiazasd! of Jaeing .diarged wi^ parti^ 
jdi^il .must 81^9 .that J see no sufficient gronnd;for ihisi 
eriti)ciim;...We ihag^;fimGy4 that the .construction proposed 
^ be .Substituted fipr .the commdn one would ^be mo^re eb. 
j;j0ftlw»'P^J^H(..moflKl tdMkm^s.hOit to affirm that itisw- 
HMrvdr^islifitf ntfisriuv. if ^a^Xtf be jrendered ^yet^"^. ithe <nrdi- 
taaxy.cooslraBtian «(qpearsi:tQ<Bie to be perfeedyi consiitait 
mdi'Greek^idiMiiaiid.wh^ k more, to.hring^ttt, mth 
ghsateii JGwee a|id emphtwis, the scnttmtat itf t^ than 

thp 9l^er;-nr:beGallse^Mby/thev5e;.of.4 paitM^. expressly :eot- 
plpyod for.tiievpui^pose,. it fixes .the n^ice tif • the reader 
9)pr« fordUy t^ the. acft of graoioua jeondesoenskm^. which ^it 
is'.tfie special olgect of the apostle :to xeeommend ^o atlsedtion 

l9ui.to. imitatioou ' ; . ,... \ J. - ..;.]•' 

.;i.i>Let tbeiEogUsh reader compiure the Hw^ in his own lan- 
guage:— '< Who being in the form of Go^ andnotacccHmt- 

'"• N p 
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'< iog .it robbery to be equal with God, made himfielf of no 
** reputation^ and took upon him the form of a servant:^ 
— ^^^ Who, being in the form of Ciod, cUd not account it 
^ robbery to be equal with God; yet made himsdf of no re* 
^ putation, and took upon him the form of a ser?ant." — Al* 
though the sentiment expressed in both these aeDtences is 
the same, does not the particle *< ^^' in the latter, fastoi the 
attention of the mind more foroibly on the idea of transition 
fiom one state to another, and the gracious condescenuon 
therein displayed? 

; 9i The fi)Dowing (which is nearly the same with that given 

by Mr. Nares) appears to be a literal version of the original 

words:-^** Who, subsisting in the fctrm of God, did not 

^ reckon it robbery to be on an equality with God; yetepapti- 

'< ed himself, assuming the form of a servant, being.made in 

^ the likeness of men: — and, having been found in fietthion as 

V a man, humbled himself, becoming obedient untoi death, 

« even the death of the cross." — In which deseriptiou^ thefid* 

h)wing things are expressed: — 1st. The previous divme dig^ 

nity of Jesus — *^ who, subsisting in the form of G^od, did not 

^< reckon it robbery to be on an equality with God:"— ^dly. 

His voluntary exinanttion^ as divines hare sometimes styled 

it — " yet emptied himself:*'— 3dly> A statement of that wherein 

this emptying consisted — ^^ he emptied. himself, assuming the 

•form of a servant, being made in .the likeness of men: — 

4thly. His voluntary humiliation of himself, after assuming the 

<< form of a servant, and being made in the likeness of men:" 

— << having been found in Cashion as a man, he humbled 

" himself:" — And lastly, wherein this humiliation consisted 

— ^* he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, 

even the death of the cross." * 

* The origiDal woids axcr^Ot U fu^^n OiS vwd^m, wx »c^yf^9 nytiemn ri 

9 



~ 10. Nothing 18 easier than to slur over 'difficiikies by means 
of a paraphrase^ conceived in such general terms as to elude 
them* This Mr. Yates has, in the present instance, notori- 
ously done. A paraphrase, such as he has given, has a very 
imposing efiect on the minds of careless readers. They see 
a sentiment, neatly expressed, and to all appearance tolera* 
Uy appropriate to the apostle's purpose; and they think it 
does vastly welL But every considerate reader will observct 
how much of what the apostle says is entirely omitted in the 
panq)hrase^ and how completely the point of his phraseolo^ 
is blunted, and all the difficulty which it presents lo»the, Uni- 
tarian system thus easily and pleasantly evaded. 

1 1. The truth is, this passage^ like many others, affords a 
striking, illustration of the unexampled and. arbitrary manner 
in which words land phrases are treated by Unitarians. — ^I do 
wA refer to their rendering ^< ou;^ nyfi^m ogcro^/cMv," ^^ he did 
^* not eiteem it aprey^T for this is the phrase in their transla- 
tion,, for which most at least may be said. But what shall 
ve say of '^ being made in the likeness ofmen^^ signifying his 
bejn^made^ notia Ihe lik^iess of the hwnuin race^ or kind^ but 
his bdhgimade in the likeness of common and ordinary mcr* 
taUf — and then, '^ being found in fashion .as a tBor^i^ must 
be' understood in the same mannen 

The langua^ used respecting Samsony is commonly refer- 
red to l^ Unitarians as supporting this interpretation. The 
Allowing is the note «of the <* Improved Version," on the 
phrase <* in the likeness of men:'' — << Of conunon and or- 

94mn 4mii999 Hi ^rmwfi, I vxkindmed to.think, that our En^iih wotd capacityt 
in Hi dgnificstkm of *' state, conditioii, character/' ezpreaaea what the apostle 
meant here by f»«ff ti. It would be reckoned too bold, however, to substitute 
kftr ^'J&rm" in a tranditiMi. 



«< >idtii mirmcokxis powcn^ 'imi in the farm of <jk)d; bot, 
^ dknng tomethem for his own pmonal lidvimtage^' he* l^ 
". feared like'iuiy other • fra3: teid weal^ mortiL So Jtfdgeft 
A Sid^ 7; Samimi Bay% f:If ihey bind* Ale, I shall be Veajk^ 
^«nd be M a'ttian;'*i. ^.'aBoilr translators Tery prbperlj 
^soppty iikB word, * BAOfUfther inan/^-«-I should not think 
thtoworlbyof serious notice, excqpt^ii « fiurther * iesemplU 
fcation',' not only of the stend^vnees^ bift "die unfanrness, >of 
ikdt diifts of Unitarian <rititism^i^ln thd "passagie referred to, 
Samson says, << Then shalll be wea]^ «nd sh^ be ^rmn imbi^ 
which may eithe^ simply signify, *^ as one qfmafikhtdf**^ it may 
be understood with an emphasis "j *^ la ONr MJur,''-«M>f wbicb 
tne meanmgwiU be snffidently |»Bin* Ine^Fhuistmes. had 
foimd to theircost, that, while poosesied of his extraoirditimry 
power, he was ipu ag9iRn/:iI|e might of a nnmerbsrhosirbeiag 
concentrated in his /nn^eahn. But when that'Smookhiniyihi^ 
beeame as'a Hf^le man. The espressio^ is the same'in verae 
llthj^-^and in the i?th terse it is Varied. Hi^ itkkte joljb^ 
^^ I 'shall become weak, and shall be. diMrr bss^' ^*'aa dnytasn^^ 
or ** as every man,'' or **^Bs all men" -^The cnticismi^en,'ift 
unfair. — But besides this — in* .what way w^ it that Samsbti 
became as other men? It was by the loss of thaip in which he 
had before excelled other men; by the loss of his supemato- 
nd strength^- by hi!s^< becoming weak." But wheii did Jbsttis 
become as other men in this way? He was << in the form' 'of 
^* God,'' say the Unitarians, by the possession of miraculous 
powers. Was he, then, ^^ made in the likeness of men** by 
being divested of these powers? This alone could' a^milate 
his case to that of Samson* Yet when was he thus diTested 
of his power?— or when did he Toluntarily resign it? Never, 
certainly* — But he did not ** use it for his own personal ad-» 
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^ vantag^^ Of the sitpposUion involved in this of the pom* 
bility of his having dome otherwise, enough Ims been said 
formerly. I have now only to ask the reader, if he thinks 
it a^imple' and reasonable interpretation, according to which 
** being* made in the liken^a qfmen,'^ and ^Jinmd in/askwn 
**'as a man^^^ are the phrases used*to^ signify thai he did not 
emjphg kit miraculous ptrwerrto hisaampertonal advafOageP 
-^I suppose Mr. Yates- Wa^'Aot Very wdi satisfied with" this 
sort of interpretatioii, the one generally adopted by his^^ bretlH 
rett;—foi' in his paraphrase" he has taken the easier method 
of omitting' the phrases kltogether. ' 

12, : Notwithstanding all that Mr Yates hassaid^ my conclud- 
ing objectidn -agamst the Unitarian expositioti^'^^-A^'ietfdfutf 
^edeem U dprey to be as God^^ weesDM\3o me to remain ittfaU 
force; namdy, l^absordity of supposing it to ^be held up«as 
*^ th^ pMuliar sdiject of our admiration and astonishment-Si* 
<< the example which^ of aH examples, w« are'ntOBt'seduIous-^ 
^ fy to imitatey^-^-^hat; a cteaiurei a man,' possessing; bjr-'l^i- 
<< vine connnmdcatibn, a singular' portion of miracnkms 
^^poNrer and .wisdam,' did not -pervert these ^hi^ endbn^ 
" Inenls to hSs^^own 'Selfidi endsl-^^i-that he wos not guilty of 
<< the' 4nost 'heaven-daring. presumption and impiety l«^that be 
*^ absdlst^ly did not so abuse the gifts bestowed upon him; 
<^ dsio enter' into a Idiid of ' competition for glory with that 
^ Snpi^em^ Being ilnom whom he derived his wisdom and 
^ his^powerl-*-^ this,'' i have asked,-"— *<i0ay/ this be — ^thesitf- 
<' gulmr ynrfMBi which w^ are' called to admire Stad tb imitatl^ 
<* ad the brightest-model. of excellence thdt ever wkis exhibfti^ 
<* ed on 1efirtb?^-^MrrYates pronounces tM^ cme of the^^n^ 
SKsi^ objections in my Volume ; and is ferthei* pleas^ to chaib 
raeterize it as<^M& mh^''" He represents it as founded on' a 
partial view of the text ^— •<< St Paul}** says he, ^ in order to 



^ give a lively representation of the benevolent condesofenrio^ 
^ of Christ, draws a contrast between the conduct whidt 
« one of his transcendent power and dignity might have 
<< adopted) (ver. 6.) and the humble conduct which Jesus 
^ did adopt, (ver. 7, 8.) Mr. Wardlaw takes one clause 
^of the sentence, m. the Gth vera^ apart from the rest; 
^ and, thus ' confining -the attention of his readers to the for- 
^ mer part of the contrast, he asks — < Is it then to be the pe» 
^^culiar subject of admiration and astonishment, &c.}'^— ^d 
after quoting a part of what I have dted above, he adda>— 
*< thus he runs on to the bottom of the page; and I doubt 
<< not that many of his thoughtless readers, who prefer diis 
« idle rant to the simplicity that is in Christ, will 'acdaim "to 
<< his criticisms. But to perceive their extreme futility, it is 
<< only necessary to read the sent^ice throughout^ -so as to 
<< bring into notice the contrast^ which it describes with beau^ 
<< tiful and simple eloquence." (Pages 248, 244.) 

Well: — the apostle, it seems, in this pEassage contrasts what 
Jesus might have done^ but did not, with that whkh he ac- 
tuaUy did. And what was the line of conduct which <* one 
<^ of his transcendent power and dignity might have adopted^* 
but which Jesus did not adopt? Mr. Yates tells us in his pa- 
raphrase: — " he did not grasp at divine honours J* '^^1% not 
this, then, a part at least of the wonderful example of << be- 
^* nevolent condescension" recommended to imitation? — ^that 
he did not thus '< grasp at divine honours?' — ^that he did not 
advance a claim to equality with God? — that he did riot prosti- 
tute the highest gifts of Heaven — gifts never conferred on 
another besides himself — by making them the foundation of 
a blasphemous requisition for himself of the honours peculiar 
to Deity? — that he did not^ like another Devil, and a 'worse 
one than the first, announce himself on a level with the Most 
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High, set himself at the bead of a new rebellioiv and, by 
turning communicated omnipotence-— {for what power short of 
omnipotence could accomplish the works which he wrought?) 
-—by turning communicated omnipotence against the God 
that had committed it to his discretion, impioosly attempt 
to <* divide heaven agalpst itself?' — This, it seems, is ther 
negative part of Christ's example. This is what he might 
1um)e doney and did not do. — I have fallen into a little more 
^ rant:" whether it be << idle', or not the reader must judge. 
•—But I must say more. . Is it true that Jesus did not thus 
claim equality with God? Let us not forget, that, if he wai» 
a mere creature, to have done sa .would have been the very 
acme of. impiety— *the extreme point of wickedness^ beyond 
which we cannot conceive a creature to ga Yetmyviewa 
lead me to the conviction^ that, if Jesus was a mere human 
prophet, it will be no easy matter to clear him of this fear-^ 
fill imputation. By Unitarians themselves, it cannot be ques^ 
tioned, that, on di£ferent occasions, as has before been re- 
marked, he used expressions respecting himself, which led 
his hearers to pronounce him guilty of the blasphemy of 
^h making himself equal with God^^ and o^ << though a many 
*^ making himseffGod." And as little can it be questioned 
that, in whatever way his replies may be explained, he never 
did use language (easy as it would have been for him to do 
so) that Juirly took cff this impression from their minds i — al« 
though, if he was no more than <^ a holy man of God," '' his 
*^ soul and all that was within him" must have been stirred up 
by the charge to indignant grief, and unutterable loathing. 
It is to my mind an additional ground of conviction, that 
the Unitarian rendering — ^^ he did hot esteem it a prey to be 
^* as . God,'* is not a just one — that it does not appear to be 
consistent with/act. 

IS. << It must be remembered also," adds Mr. Yates, (p. 



244.) <* that Mr. Wardlaw's charge of ^ annaiiiral and ya« 
<^ pid tameneM' fixes itself upon the inspived apostle^, and 
^ not upon those who give the exact tranaUtion^ and only ad« 
M missible meaning of his words?' 

' Here^ agaim ifi die faTOurite style of petitio. It is mo- 
destly assumedf th^t the Unitarians give f^ the exact translif^ 
^ tion, and only admissible exposition of the apostle's words.* 
But .the truth of the case is, that the ^.* charge of unnatond 
Ufmd vapid tameness" does m^ fix itsdf'oii the i^xistle:; but 
fcnns one (and a stixmg one too) x)f the collateral evidenoes^ 
that the Unitarian version is nd the exact translation, . and Ja 
110/, the only admissible exposition. of his words. . . . . 

.. In jtbe first /of .my. Disoonraes on the Divinity of Chiistr 
I dwek at some length-. on certain general, constderaiums^ 
<< in which his divine dignity is evidently and strongly .mh 
'^pUedg certain . views, which, on. any other snpposi^;iaiit 
<>are utterly bereft jof all. their. £oro& and pro p riety ^ and 
M appear altogether unnatural • and imaccountabla'' .(IVi^ 
47.)—- These were — 1. The view given in the Scriptuires 
of the love of God, as displayed in the mission, or gift, . of 
Jesus Christ: — 2. The representations given in the Ne^ 
Testament of the astonishing ocmdescension and love of ih^ 
Loixl Jesus Christ, himself :-— 3. The depth of interest, th'^ 
wannth of admiring transport and adoring gr^titude^ with 
which the contemplation of this subject inspired the.hea,rts 
of the New Testament writers :--4. The account given ni 
the New Testament of the exaltation, of Jesus at the right 
hand of God: — 5« The high claims of Jesus on the .love 
and obedience of all his followers. — rThese views Mr. Yates 
has left to the close, and has despatcihed them with sufficient 
brevity, and in a manner not likely, I think, to take off 
much of their. impression from the mind of t|be consideralt 
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reader. << Although such arguments as these^" he says, << in 
^ the way in which Mr. Wardlaw has illustrated them, afford 
^< a fine field for eloquent declamation, and are well adapted 
<< to excite the wonder, applause, and sympathy, of a listen- 
<* ing - crowd, they are altogether out of place in a work 
^ of scriptural investigation." (Page 245.) — If the declama- 
tion referred to has in it amf portion of eloquence^ I am fiilly 
satisfied it has more of argument. There is such a thing as 
argumentative dedamation j and it seemed to me the only 
suitable style for proofs of the kind in question. Why such 
proofe should be condemned as ^< altogether out of place in 
« a work of scriptural investigation," I have yet to. learn. 
In such a work, we are surely intided to take up the representa- 
tions of things which the Scriptures give us, and to cotk" 
template them in their manifest tendency and design. l£ 
the representations now under review were not designed 
to star up into exercise the warmest feelings of the souls 
if they were not designed to make << our hearts bum within 
^us;" then the. writers have shown wonderful ignorance 
of the constitution of the human mind, and have, besides, 
most unhappily caught a flame themselves which • it was 
liot at all their intention to communicate to others. << While 
<< they mnse^ the fire burns, and then they speak with their 
<< tongues*" But in our musings on the same topics, we 
must be all jealousy of the least approach to warmth, and 
must handle them with all the icy coldness of speculative 
argumoitatioii. — I am dissatisfied with Mr. Yates for uni- 
formly associating, in his statements on this subject, ^'fancjff 
«< wadjeeling" That the « sallies of /amy should be check- 
*< cd," that " imagination's airy wing'* should be " repressed," 
IB perfectly right But there is a wide difference between 

rqiressing fligh^ fimcy, and repressing legitimate feeling; 

o o 
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between checking the aerial royiugs ' of mere imagiriatkm^ 
and checking the just emotions of << wonder, 16?e, and 
<* praise." But where lies the charge di fancy f I have givefi 
the representations of Scripture in Scripture language. The 
fanqr, then, must be (band in the interpretation and appfioa- 
timi of that language. But on this, die reader must be 
left to decide. May I be permitted to entreat his renewed 
attention to this part of the aigum^t in my Discourses.' 
I frankly avow, that if there be one part of my volume 
towards wliich I feel a greater partiality than another, it 
is the illustration of these general considerations, (Plages 47 — 
58.) I reckon the argument which they ccmtain, in ita^ 
sufficient, — I had almost said to decide the question; — at 
any rate sufficient to communicate the very highest degree 
of previous verisimilitude to all the more direct proo& 
which follow. — If the feding which these illustrations breathe 
shall be thought by any to be more than the case win 
justify, I have to say for myself, that, so far from bring 
satisfied of this, I only lament its disproportionate inferiority. 
— I am quite aware, that the warmth will be deemed ex- 
cessive by all within the polar circle of Socinianism : — where 
the inhabitants love to shiver amidst their eternal snows, 
and where all is apprehension and alarm when the ther- 
mometer of devotional feeling threatens to rise above the 
point of freezing. I am satisfied, that the religious affec- 
tions should have their origin in an enlightened under* 
standing. Enthusiasm is heat mthout light : or the move- 
ment of the passions in a degree disproportionate to the 
illumination of the mind, or to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject it contemplates. But, at the same time, 1 know not 
what religion is, without feeling ; and the question now is, 

are the representations given in those "general considera^- 

1 
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« tbns" against which Mr. Yates has thought good to 
<Venter his decided protesU^^'-^cripttural? If they are, are 
they not in thdr nature calculated to move, and to move 
powerfully^ the affections and passions of the human soul? 
— Did not the contemplation of them produce this effect 
upon the writers themsdves? Have not thy given indul- 
gence to the emotions of a glowing heart, in communicat- 
ing to others the truths which so << effectually wrought" 
in their own bosoms ? And was it not their intention, or ra- 
ther the intention of the Holy Spirit, under whose in- 
fluence they wrote^ that their- readers should not merely 
perceive their meaning in the truths which they express- 
ed, but catch the same holy ardour which these truths 
kindled within them while they wrote ? If so, why are such 
<* general considerations" to be proocribed, as ^< altogether 
** out of place in a work qf Scriptural investigation ?" Is it 
no( a presumption against any system, that its advocates 
appear so jealous of emotions which the sacred writers 
themselves indulged? — that the views which they entertain 
of the same points, instead of kindling the fervour of de* 
votional feeling, serve rather to <* freeze the, genial current 
'*< of the soul," and ob^ge them to exert all their ingenuity, 
in finding out plausible reasons for their anti-devotional 
coolness, and the phlegmatic temperament of their boasted 
rationality ? 

After entering his protest against the method of arguing in 
question, and observing, that " if the deity of Christ be not 
^* taught in explicit terms^ mere general considerations can be 
<^ of no avail to prove it," Mr. Yates adds a few other re- 
marks, <^ in reply to this part of Mr. Wardlaw's publication." 

These^ however, are very brief. They are, in a great 
measure, confined to thej£r^ of the five general considerar- 
tions. And I really do not think it very necessiuy, to spend 
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the time and try the pati^ice of my readefs by |yroviiig it im-» 
scriptural, in estimating the love* of God manifested in the 
mission of Christ, to leave out dT accotint the arighud dig* 
nity of the person sent^ and to confine our thoughts to << the 
<< merciful and beneficent ends to be accomplished in siding 
** him;"— especially when we consider, how these ends are' re- 
duced and lowered by the system of Unitarian expositicMU 
— Neither do I feel it needful, to show at' any length how 
entirely imsatis&ctory it is, to account for the attachment 
of the primitive Christians to their crucified Master, and 
for aD its glowing and practical expressions^ by comport 
ing it to the veneration displayed, in subsequent times, to the 
memory of the martyrs. Whence sprung tint veneration? 
Did it not arise from the relation of these holy men' ta 
Jesus Christ, the great object of Christian gratitude and 
from the invincible love which they showed to him, by en« 
during tortures and sacrificing their lives in his cause? Hie 
martyrs themselves, and those who venerated their memo^ 
ries, viewed him in a higher character than that of a mere 
fellow-martyr, who had evinced his sincerity, by submit^ 
ting to death rather than retract his testimony. His blood 
was the blood of atonement; — of the great expiatory sacrifice^ 
— of " the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
** world." And it was faith in his blood, as an accepted pro- 
pitiation, that sustained the martyrs, while they nobly suffer- 
ed their own to be shed; — parting cheerfully with life, even 
when the death which deprived them of it was inflicted by ex- 
cruciating agonies, because the Jiaters of their Master would 
not suffer them to retain it, except on the condition of re- 
nouncing his cross, and forswearing their fealty to his name. — 
Mr. Yates is of opinion that the respect and veneration 
shown to the memories of the martyrs was the same in kind 
hat shown by the apostles and early Christians to the 
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name and memory of Jesus, only Ictooer in dtgr^f ;-— that Je* 
808 was view^ by them simply as a martyr of a higher or* 
der; the principal difference being, that he was the *< mdhon^* 
(i. e. the fint messenger to mankind) of that doctrine, for 
their adherence to which the subsequent marfynt bled. But no. 
Could these holy men have been made sensible that the vene- 
ration paid to thera rested on similar grounds with that paid 
to their blessed Redeemer and Lord, it would have stirred 
their very hones in the graves at which their votaries assem- 
bled. — Regard to the memories of these witnesses to the 
truth, degenerated into a superstitious, idolatrous, and mm- 
sensical veneration for broken pieces of stone and wood, for 
sacred dust and ^^ canonized bones," and all the holy xelics 
of martyrok^. While we would avoid this stupid extreme^ 
we would also deprecate running into its opposite. Not to 
revere the names of those who have bled for Christ, who 
^ have not counted their lives dear unto themselves;" not to 
consecrate them in oar memories, and embalm them in the 
affections of our hearts, were surely to forfeit every claim to 
Christian sensibility. But still, this reverence must be dif- 
ferent, not only in degree J but in Jdnd^ from the rever^ce 
which we feel and cherish towards the name of that Re- 
deemer, whose body was broken and whose blood was i^ed 
for us. When we take our seats at his table, do we <^ remerr^ 
<< ber Am" merely as the great proto^martyr in the cause of 
Christian truth? Is. he not brought before our contemplation 
in a more sublime and peculiar character? — ^as atoning on the 
cross for the sins Of a guilty world? Yes; and it was this view 
of the cross that animated the martjrrs themselves in the trial 
of fire, and the baptism of blood. It was the remembrance of 
his << cup of trembling^' that took the bitterness out of theirs. It 
was his sprinkled blood that allayed the fury of the devouring 
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flames. It was <^ peace with God through Jesus Christ joiir 
Lord;" it was acceptance through the merits of his obedieoos 
and sacrifice^ that elevated their souls to all the triumph of hop^ 
at the cross, the gibbet, and the stake. Shall we honour, then, 
with the same kind of Teneralion, the Saviour and the saved? 
— the believer and the object of his &ith?— the martyr and 
the martyr^s Lord?— rtbe expiring saint, and the living- Re- 
deemer to whom he commends his departing q>irit? No: . the 
^ory of Christ is his own, and can never be shared with aa« 
other. In contemplating the cruel deaths of the martyrs, we 
admire the firmness of faith, the fervour of love, and the 
sublimity of self-devotion; but still we say, and we are animated 
by their exan^le to say, ^< God forbid that we should GLOBTy 
<< save in the cross of the Lobd Jesus Christ!" Were- 
vere the names of the martyrs; but there is << one name abae^ 
<< imder heaven, given among men, by which we must besav* 
<< ed." — At the stake of the martyr we view, with wandering 
interest, the energy of holy principle, and breathe a prayer 
for the mantle of Elijah; but at the cross of Christ, we 
<* smite upon our breasts, and say, God be propitious to 
" me a sinner!" We are abased to dust, and elevated to hope ; 
— we trust and we adore. 

, I shall finish thi& part of my reply, with an observation or 
two in vindication of the statement and reasoning containedin 
one of my Notes, (K ) relative to the rejection by Unitarians of 
the introductory chapters of the Gospel of Matthew on the aa« 
thority of the Ebionites. I am the more disposed to do 
this, from the circumstance that Mr. Brown, in his Striciirei, 
has expressed his opinion that to the charge of having misre- 
presented Mr. Belsham, I must, so far as he sees, plead guilty. 
Mr. Brown, however, having subsequently read Mr. Bel- 
sham's tract, so far qualifies this opinion in a note, that I per- 
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snade myself tbe following brief remarks will at once satisfy him, 
that I have been guilty of no misrepresentation of Mr. Bel- 
sham, but have supported plain truth by conclusive reasoning. 
•* The editors of the * Improved Version,* " says Mr. Yates, 
<^ have expressed strong doubts, whether the account of the 
-^^ conception, birth, and childhood of Christ, (Matth. 1. 17. — 
*< iL) be a genuine portion of St. Matthew's GospeL Among 
^^ other arguments, they bring forward this consideration, that 
^ the whole passage was wanting in the copies used by the 
^ Ebionites, or ancient Hebrew Christians. Dr. Magee re- 
*^ plies, that the Ebionites also rejected the three last Gospels 
^ and the Epistles of Paul; and that, if the Editors of the 
<« « Improved Version* attribute any weight to their Evidence 
^ concerning the passage in question, they < ought to receive 
<< their testimony throughout,' and rgect ^ all the New Tes- 
** tament except St. Matthew.' Mr. Belsham answers (Ad- 
<^ dress, p. 8, 9.) that it may be perfectly proper to pay re- 
*^ gard to the testimony of the Ebionites when it concurs 
<< with other facts and probabilities, although their evidence 
<< ought to be decidedly rejected, when it is disproved by 
*^ dear and certain considerations of an opposite, tendency; 
^ just as we assent without hesitation to Livy's account of the 
<< battle of Canns, which is confirmed by other historians, 
<< although we utterly disbelieve the assertion of the same 
*^ author that an ox spoke, because this story is unsupported 
<< by any concurring evidence. Thus Mr. Belsham argues 
<< ffom a comparison of the testimony of Livy with the tes- 
<« timony of the Ebionites. Mr. Wardlaw (Note K.) repre- 
<< vents him as comparing Livy with St. Matthew. Although 
<< Mr. Belsham's tract contains no such words, and no such 
^* sentiment, Mr. Wardlaw introduces the following pass- 
^ age, among others correctly cited, in the form of a quota* 
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cc tion from that pamphlet; < The Evangelist Matthew 
<< lates that Jesus of Nazareth died on a cross^ and I believe 
<< him. The same Evangdist Matthew relates that Jesus of 
<c Nazareth was born of a virgin; and I believe him not.' 
<< This account of the argument is accompanied with chai^ea 
<< against Mr. Belsham, of < bitterness and violence^' * the 
** most evasive sophistry/ < obvious and flagrant inconsis* 
** tency,' * slyly shifting his ground,' ' levity and impiety/ 
« ( parade and unwarrantaUe presumption.' Up<m aoch 
^^ grounds, and in such language, has Mr. Wardlaw undep- 
^ taken to censure a man, who is greatly his superior in 
<< years, in talents, in learning, and in celebrity; who^ in hia 
^< lucid and vigorous writings, though he appears admirably 
^< qualified to repress blustering bigotry and presoming igno* 
<^ ance^ always respects sincerity of intention and a good taond 
<< character; and who is, in the highest degree, estimaUe^ 
*< for the urbanity of his manners, the integrity of his prin- 
^< ciples, and the candour and benevolence of his heart" 
(Pages 250, 251.) 

How, then, stands the case? 

1st. Mr. Belsham, like most other Unitarians, — ^professes 
to reject these chapters on the avihmity of the lAionites. 
But these same Ebionites rejected the three other Gospels, 
and the Epistles of Paul, which, notwithstanding, Mr. Bel- 
sham retains. — 2dly. It is not, then, simply the authority 
of the Ebionites that is the ground of the rejection of the 
chapters in question ;— for this authority, taken iff itself^ 
is not stronger against these chapters, than against the other 
repudiated parts of the New Testament. It must be some- 
thing else.— 3dly. And so Mr. Belsharo tells us it is:— 
*^ In the one case," says he, " I see reason to concur with 
" them, and in the other to differ from them ; and I be- 
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^^lieve that I have -good grounds for the discriminatioti.^ 
So also Mr. Yates : ^^ JMr. Belsham answers, that it may be 
** perfectly proper to pay regard to tlie testimony of the 
^^ Ebionites, when it concurs with other facts and proba- 
*^ bilities, although their evidence ought to be decidedly 
" Tejectedi when it is disproved by clear and certain consi-- 
^<4erations of an opposite tendency." What, then, are 
ihe^ " r^osowf "— tthese ^^good grounds^' — these ^^ other facts 
^* and probabilities?" What, in short, is ihe something else that 
gives the decisive t)reponderance to the authority x>f the 
JSbiimites in the one case, and which nullifies that authority 
in 4)e other.? Is there any other authority , in this instance^ 
concurring with that x>f the Ebionites? No; all manuscripts 
wd. ^versions. extant, — all critical aiUhority whatsoever,— 
is OQ the other. side. What, then, is this something? — M^. 
BeLsham disbelieoes the testimony of Litn/ when he relates 
(tbat an: ox spoke;-— and he disbelieoes the authority, of 
'Me JEbionites when they reject the Gospels of Mark, Luke 
«nd/John: lie believes Livy, when he irelates the battle of 
Cannes; and be belieoes the Ebionites^ when they reject the 
^rodnctory ohi^ters of Matthew. Are tliese, llien, really 
itbe? pouits of his .cc»nparison ? Is the rejection by the 
fibionites of Ithe threel last Gospds and. Paul's Epistles, the 
unnatural, and incredible prodigy? — and their rejection '.of 
thei iHtroductcny ch^ters of the first Gospel the natural 
and cr^dSaAe ' historical Jact ? That ^ill never* do. What 
iis there ; that is prodigious or miraculous in the mere fact 
€^ theiEbicmit^ discarding ^the three Gospels and Paul's 
EpisdeS) any more than in their discarding the introductory 
chapters of JMatthew? There is no kind of historical or criti- 
cal evidence for the genuineness of the former, that does 
not exist, in the same extent, for the genuinaiess of the 

Pp 
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latter. Wherey then, is the monsMim horrendurit to be 
foandy which Mr. Bekham places on a level with the tpeakm 
ing ax? Will Mr. Bekham deny, or Mr. Yates for him, 
that when he introduced Livy's speaking ox, he had in his 
eye, as its parallel, dieprotligy of tHe incarnation; and thai 
he considered both as alike ^deserving <tf instantaneous and 
unhesitating ngection P^-^faat the mysieriouSf and consequent- 
hff obnosiousj nature of the contents of the chapters themselves^ is 
the real reason why he thinks fit to concur with the Ebiomtes 
in- their rqection of them ? But if it be so, then it is iti^ 
trucj diat Mr. Belsham ^ argues ftom a comparison of t&e 
^< testimcmy of laty with the testimony of the Ebiomtes,^ 
There is no jorodtgy in the testimony of the £!bionites. The 
l^rodigy is in Matthew's narrative. And the language used by 
Mr. Belsham, olearly sbosirs, that his conqiarison is between 
Livy and Matthew^ He says, ^^only let him permit us & 
^ exercise a little isommon sense in judging of a report 
<< and discriminate what is worthy of belief from what ap^pesA 
*^ to be incredible in the works of the same author.'' Were 
the Ebiomtes authors? — In short, nothing will convince me 
that I have done Mn Belsham wrong in the note inferred 
to, but his own explicit declar^on, that when he introduced 
Livy's speaking ox, he had not at all in his mind the story 
of the incarnation, or miraculous conception, as the ground 
of his concurrence with die Ebionites, in rejecting bom the 
Canon the introductory chapters of Matthew's GoqpeL 

But, according to Mr. Yates, I have, on this subject^ been 
guilty of a crime for which, were the charge well foundedi 
I should deserve to be '^gibbeted in irons," as a warning 
and a terror to future controvertists, ^^to det^ them fircHn 
« committing the like crime in all time coming/* The 
crime is, in plain English,-^g€7y ,*— endeavouring to pa» 

3 
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^fipon the public as Mn Belsham's, what Mr. Bekham never 
wrote. " Although Mr. Belsham's Tract," says he^ << contains 
<< no such words, and no ^uch sentiment, Mr. Wardlaw intro- 
-f< duces the following passage among others correctly cited, 
V in the form of a quotation from that pamphlet : ^ The Evan- 
<< gelist Matthew relates^ that Jesus of Naxareth died <m a 
«« cross ; and I believe him. The same Evangelist Matthew 
<<. relates that Jesus of Nazareth was bom of a virgin; and 
<< I believe him not' " Did Mr. Yates seriously think, that I 
designed to represoit these words as a quotation from Mr. 
Belshan^s pamphlet ?-^Did he indeed redum me capable of 
aucfa base artifice ? of such atrocious villany? I cannot caS. 
it by a better name* In point of principUf or ratlier of 
mani qfprindfkf it is jmt as criminal to attempt to pass 
a sentiment as another^s, when we know we have made it 
Ibr him, as to pass a framissorff note as another's, when we 
Imow we have made it for him. I feel, when I think of 
inch a charge^ certain inward risings of the pride of indig>» 
Hant scimi, which a disciple 'of Jesus should rather. seek to 
vepress.— ^Mr. Yates. might have perceived, that the 9110^ 
tkn$i in the same note, are all printed with inverted commas 
itmn the margin rf the page^ while the words in qoestioft 
ba/ve such commas on^ at the beginning and end, Hiese 
marks were used, merdy to distinguish the words from the 
rest of the pagi^ as being something st^posed4o be said. 
The manner in which they are introduced, as a parallel 
to Mr Belsham's own words about Livy, might have rilown 
this^to any man of ordinary judgm^it or ordinary ingenuous- 
ness : — The connexion in the note is as follows : << From its 
^< being recorded in Livy's history that an ox spoke, he 
<< (Mr. Belsham) never thinks of inferring that this passage 
'< mis not written hjf lAvy himself. No $ he only says : 
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^ Livy relates, that Hannibal crossed the Alps^ and beat 
^ the Romans at Cannae ; and / believe him. The same 
<* Livy relates that an ox spoke ; but / believe him not/* 
" Very well. We have no objection to his saying, provided he 
<< does not insist that Mr faith shall be regidated by his. 
<< < The Evangelist Matthew relates, that Jesns of Nazareth 
'< died on a cross ; and I believe him. The same E^ngelist 
<< Matthew relates, that Jesus of Nazareth was born of a 
** virgin ; but I believe him not.' ** — Let this writer, by aR 
<< means, < exercise a little common sense in judging of a 
^ report, and discriminate what is worthy of belief from 
^ what appears to be incredible in the *works of the same 
*< cadhoT^ But let him not, wherever he fifids any tlmig 
<< which he may be pleased to deem incredible^ unwarrantablf 
^ and presumptuously conclude^ that H Jbrms no part rfvBkat 
^ the author wrote!* — Now, did Mr. Yates not pefvehre tlml 
Ihe words which he has represented -me as> endescvouring 
to pass for Mr. Belsham's were merely hjrpothetical ? If be 
did not^ what had become of his mts ? If he did^ what had 
become of his candour ? The absence of the latter I miust be- 
lieve to have been the defect, because I camiot believe that 
Mr. Yates really thought me guilty of the wretched and con- 
temptible baseness he has imputed to me. — If ever I shall 
write again on the Unitarian controversy, which, however is 
not very likely to be the case, I shall certainly take better 
care both of my points of admiration, and my inverted 
commas. 



PART III. 

EXAMINATION OF THE MORE DIRECT EVIDENCE ADDUCED 
BY MR. YATES, IN SUPPORT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF UNITA- 
RIANISM. 



CHAPTER I. 



Agreeably to the order I have prescribed to myself, I now 
go back to Part 11. of Mr. Yates's Vindication, to consider 
the arguments which he there brings forward in support of 
Unitarian principles, relative to the unity of God and the 
subordination of Jesus Christ 

' Before entering on the particular examination of theses 
it is of importance to observe^ in general^ that all evidence is 
irrelevant and inadmissible, that does not immediately relate 
to what are, strictly and properly, the peculiarities of Uni* 
tarianism, — the precise points , qf. difference. — To set about 
fflxpnng the divine unity j for example^ is to do a service to 
Trinitarians as well as to Unitarians. It is an article of &ith 
which ift held by both; and the former will be as highly gra^ 
tified as the latter, by the excellence and condnsiveness of 
the reasoning by which it is established* There may be 
some diversity of opinion respecting the degree of certaiiH 
ty with which the doctrine may be learned by the light oS 
nature; but in the doctrine itself, that Cron. is one, as a 
doctrine fully certified by revelation, and according with 
every principle of enlightened reason, there is. perfect agrees 
ment.— The harmony on this point between, ngr .opponeitifc 
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rad myself will most satisfiictorily appear fiom a compari- 
lon of our respective language. — << But whatever may be tbe 
** views we entertain, as to the extent of natural evidence 
^* in support of the unity of the Godhead; there can be no 
<< doubt, that this doctrine forms one of the first and fund»- 
<* mental truths of divine revelation. It is, in many places 
^ of the inspired volume, distinctly and pl«nly affirmed; and 
*< it appears pervading the wholes as one of those great lead* 
<< ing principles, to which it owes the peculiarity of its 
<* general complexion, and to which all the subordinate 
^ parts of the system bear a constant reference." Discourses^ 
pages 19, 10. — ^^ Notwithstanding the proof .of tiie laatf 
4* of Ood afforded by the harmonious corraqxmdenoe of 
<< parts in the material creation, it is probable that • lids 
^ doctrine would have been unknown, or litde regnded^ if 
^ it had not been taught to mankind by tbe dear and an* 
** thorttative voice of divine revelation. In almost ereiy 
<<page of the Bible it shines with incomparable hutre 
<< To reveal, establish, and propagate this tenet, to which, 
<< however sublime and rational, men have, in •all ages^ 
** evinced a strong disinclination, was the great end pro* 
^< posed to be accomplished by the inspiration of the He* 
<« brew prophets, and by the splendid series of miracles 
<« recorded in the Old Testament To promulgate the same 
^ great truth among Heathen nations, and ultimately to efr 
^ feci its universal reception in the world, appears to have 
** been one of the principal purposes which God designed 
** to answer by the mission of our Lord Je^us Christ.** Vin* 
dication, pag^ 57. — Whatever difference might arise be- 
tween us upon an explanation of the terms of the last sen« 
tence, it is obvious, that in the sentiment that the unity of 
God is an important truth, and a leading doctrine of revela* 
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tioDy we are one.-— What, then, is the precise point atii* 
sue? It is simply this. Both parties hold the unity of God* 
Bat Trinitarians maintain that, according to the Scrip* 
tare% this unity isi in a way which is not explained, and 
which they do not therefore pretend to understand, con- 
sistent with persomd distinction. Unitarians deny that any 
such distinction of perscMis is taught in the Scriptures. The 
pmnt, therefore, (which it behoves them to establish is, not 
the unity of God^ hut umply the inconsistency of this unity 
with the personal distinction for which Trinitarians con* 
tend; — or, in other words, that this doctrine of personal 
distinction has no piace in the word of God.«~All ailment 
and discussion that are not confined to iUs one pointy are 
entirely irrelevant to the question* 

. As evidence of the unity of God is not evidence of Uni- 
tarianism, I idiall pass by Mr. Yates's two chapters, *^ oa 
<* the evidence for this doctrine from the light of nature^ and 
^ from the testimcHsy of the Scriptures," with a single remark : 
-^In the latter of these chapters, he says, (page 58,) 
^< Tlie word Chd does not dmote a collection of persons, or 
^ a councU of intdligent agents: it signifies simply one per» 
*< son, or intelligent agent Consequently every text, which 
M affirms that' there is but one God, implies that there is 
^< but one person in the Godhead." — But is this argument? 
Is it not just the old style of petitio principii? Does not the 
question still recur. What is the kind of tmity which sudi 
texts affirm? Is it unity involving distinction*— or is it not? 
If it can be proved that, according to the testimony of the 
Scriptures, there is a distinction in the divine unity, then 
it will folbw that, so fiu* from Mr. Yates's statemoit being 
just, every text which affirms the divine unity must be in^ 
larpreted» in oonmtency with this doctrmet as meaning that 
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God if Mr indeed— but :oiie^ acoardmg toUepeadiar modified-^ 
ikm f^-unU^ wkitA belongs to Deity: — a unityy Mit ■bould aeon 
from his owu word, different from that which can be predt- 
Gated of any of his creatures, and of -which the precise aa^ 
tare is by as inoomprehenaible. Supposing, this were esliab> 
lished— (ud it is just the point which it should have beat 
Mt. Yates's business to disprove)-— every -tcKt dut affiirms 
tfie unity of God will inv<dve an affirmation of the Trinity^ 
because, on this supposition, a unity involving, a threefold 
personal ^ distinction is the unity whic^ pertains to the God- 
head. '- No other unity can belong to God, than that which 
does belong to him;, and that which does bekng to liii^ 
murt be essential to his; nature. He caonofc possibly be othac 
than he is. •: .... 

I pass on to the third chapter of Mr. Yates's Second Part, 
endded ^< Evidence, that the Father i& the onlt-teob 
« GoDi" ' 

Mr.- •Y^ites here proceeds on the assumption of his faavii^ 
made out,. to the sadsfacdon of the reader, the doctrine of 
his former chapter: — " Having thus shown," says he, <« from 
<< the clear light of nature, confirmed by the ample testi- 
<< mony of revelation, that all created things were produced 
«< by the power, and are directed by the providence^ of one 
<^ Infinite Mind, or Person^ I proceed to establish another 
<< distinguishing ardcle of the Unitarian creed, viz. that 
*' this one person is the same, who is repeatedly called in 
** Scripture the Father, and consequently that the Father 
« IS the only true God." (Pages 60, 61,) 

Now, suppose it granted (and there are few Trinitarians, 
it is presumed, who will be disposed to question it) that 
the appellation " the Father" is, in various instances, used, 
in the Scriptures, as a designation simply of the Deity, 
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THE Godhead, the one Supreme. . If Mr. Yates had pre* • 
viously established the point, that God is one, without personal 
distinction^ then it would certainly have followed, that the 
FalheTj in all its occurrences, meant God in this, the Unita* 
rian view of his nature. But until this point has been estab* 
lished, the mere employment of this appellation can be 
a proof of nothing ; — ^because, when used as a designation 
of the One Supreme, it may just as well signify the One Su- 
preme, subsisting in three persons, as the One Supreme sub- , 
iisting in one person : — ^that is, it may just as well mean 
God in the. Trinitarian, as God in the Unitarian, view 
of his nature. — In this view of the matter, Mr. Yates might 
have multiplied his hundred passages by another hundred, 
without having, after all, produced a single proof of his point. 
He would have proved abundantly, that <^ the Faiher^^ is 
an appdilation of. the One only God, the Supreme Deity ; 
but he would not have proved at all, that in this One only God, 
^ the Supreme Deity, there existed no distinction of persons. 
But further ; in many, perhaps in by far the greater 
number, of the passages in which the appeUation *< the Fathef^ 
occurs, it is an appdlation of distinction from the Son / to 
whom there is ehher an expressed, or an obviously implied, 
refi^ence. This is the case in a large prc^rtion of Mr. 
Yates's hundred texts. To adduce such texts as proofs that 
the Father alone .is God, to the exclusion of the Son, is the 
easiest no doubt, but hardly the most satisfactory way of set- 
tling'the controversy— the way which we have found Mr. 
Yates so often adopting-^— that of taking for granted the thing 
to' be proved.— «A text may be a proof that the Father is Gkxl, 
without. being a proof at all that the Son is not God. But 
unless it be n proof of the latter position, it is nothing to the 
purpose ; — it is a proof of what nobody disputes. Instances 
of the Father being an appellation of the Supreme Divinity, 
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snd myself will most satisfactorily appear fix)m a compari- 
son of our respective language. — *^ But whatever may be the 
<< views we entertain, as to the extent of natural evidaKse 
^* in support of the unity of the Godhead; there can be no 
<< doubt, that this doctrine forms one of the first and fund»- 
<* mental truths of divine revelation. It is, in many {daces 
^ of the inspired volume, distinctly and plainly affirmed; and 
*< it appears pervading the whole, as one of those great lead* 
<< ing principles, to which it owes the peculiarity of its 
** general complexion, and to which all the subordinate 
^ parts of the system bear a constant reference." Disconrsesi 
paget 9, 10. — <^ Notwithstanding the proof ,of tiie mdtj 
4t of Ood afforded by the harmcmious corraqxmdenoe of 
<< parts in the material creation, it is probable that ■ tins 
^ doctrine would have been unknown, or litde regaided, if 
^ it had not been taught to nlankdnd by the dear and ask 
** thorttative voice of divine revelation, la almoit every 
<< page of the Bible it shines with incomparaUe h»tre 
<< To reveal, establish, and propagate this tenet, to which, 
<< however sublime and rational, men have, in •all ages^ 
<< evinced a strong disinclination, was the great end pro* 
*< posed to be accomplished by the inspiration of the He* 
«« brew prophets, and by the splendid series of miracles 
«* recorded in the Old Testament To promulgate the same 
<< great truth among Heathen nations, and ultimately to efr 
^ feci its universal reception in the world, appears to have 
<< been one of the principal purposes which God designed 
*^ to answer by the mission of our Lord Jei^us Chr istg^; 
dication, pag^ 57. — Whatever difference 
tween us upon an explanation of th| 
tence, it is obvious, that in the 
God is an important trutlu 
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c< instruction and reformation of mankind.'^ — But why is the 
knowledge of the Father to be interpreted as meaning the 
knowledge of a particular part of his coumekj and not the 
knowledge of himself ? The latter is surely it9 most natural 
import, and it is supported by such parallel passages as John 
i. 18. ** No man hath seen God at any time; the only*begot- 
<< ten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath de- 
^ c]ax^ him:"-*^ohn vi, 46. ^< Not that any man hath seen 
^< the Father, save be who is of Ood, he hath seen the 
** Fathw*" * What was there, we may further ask, in the idea 
of a human prophet, commissioned to teach to mankind the 
certainly of n future state^ and the necesaty of a life of virtue 
tp the attainment of happiness in that state, — ^what was there 
in this idea that rendered it so peculiarly wonderful, so en- 
tirely above created conception; — as incomprehensible by 

• " To see the Father refers not to a perception of the divine presence and glory. 
** The external syinboib flyqd pledges of Jehovah*t existence and fisivour were 
" affiirded to hip servants from the beginning of th^ world. In this way he was 
** seen by the patriaichsy by Moses, by the prophets, and by all the people of Israel 
«* la tlie wikteniess at flmai &c.— rNor does the phrase to 900 the Father, relate to 
** the direct communications of the Divine npdnd ^nd will to his servants. Godi 
'* had 'at sundry times, and in divers manners, spoken in time past to the fathers 
'^ ky t}^ propl^etik* who were denominated &9r«, on a^oeiint of Ibe discoveries with 
*< whidi th«y were fiwoured by the Almighty. The infallible &i;ilrit of inspiration 
" illunlinated their minds ; dictating to their faithful tongues and pens, as the liv- 
'< 11^ Q^t^en of God. In this sense, the aposdes saw Chd, and revealed his mind, 
«< more fully thai) their Divine Master didby bis perBomal quniatiT, John i(vL 12*^ 
*' IS^-^To see God must, therefore, here intend a contemplation of Deity in hisowut 
"'faprng^diite ftaper nature:— to see liim in the direct mode of his infinite exist- 
** ence^ as the eternal I AM : — to view him, independently of an^f laadiuiA of timev 
** place, or creatures. Neither man, nor angel, nor any finite intelligence, ever dM 
" Of ppQ $htu seCf i. e. oonqirdiend the unlimited essence of Jehovah ; for * who by 
** searching cfm find out God ? who can find out the Almi|^ty unto perfectioii P^-^ 
" Tne Son of God sees the Father, and the Father sees and knows himself. This 
'' Imowledge is essentSally di£R»ent fW>m the knowledge of all creatures ; and con- 
" aeqpently must be the exclusive possession and prerofotive of God. Hie Diviae 
*' Being, though incomprehensible to aU others, perfectly knows himself; and the 
** Biflk dbdnis reciprocal knowledge with the Father." See a paper signed *Fig- 
*' IWf* in tbe,S«vangdic«il Mugfuone lor May 1816, 
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uaiiij^ (especially on Unitarian principles as to the woik of 

Christ} with knowing << the object and extent of the Son's 
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John V. 29. ^< That all men should honour the Son, even m 
^ they honour the Father/' Already noticed, pages 277, 278. 

Jrfm xiv. 8—10. "Philip saith unto him, Lord, show 
•*us the Father, and it sufficeth us, Jesus saith unto 
*• him, Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
•* thou not known me, Philip ? He that hath seen me hadi 
•^ seen the Father? and how sayest thou, then, Show us 
-* the Father? Believest thou not that I am in the Father, 
** and the Father in me ? the words that I speak unto you, 
** I speak not of myself, but the Father that dwelleth in 
** me, he doeth the works/' 

The words that Christ spoke were not « of himself:^ 
.-diat is, what he taught was not of his ami mind, or 
W$ mn authority only. A part of his doctrine related to 
%ms4f: — as, for example, in this very passage. But his 
c«$imony with regard to himself, it was obviously necessary, 
>)KHiId have other attestations besides his own. Whatever he 
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was himself he miist not be the sole tmtness g£ it Compare 
John V. 31 — ^S7. — ^To prove, accordingly, that the doctrine 
taught by him was not ^^ of himself " he a{^als herej as 
he does in the passage just referred to, to his miracles,' as 
wrought by the power of the Father — "The Father that 
dwelleth in me, he doeth the works -/'-^that is, he attests 
the doctrine to he its ; and particularly, attests the truth 
of what Jesus, on this and on other occasions, affirms con- 
cerning himself. What, then, is it which he does affirm 
in this passage ?•— that, in knomng kim^ they krieao ike Father; 
that, in seeii^ him^ they sceeo the Fatherm Knomng and seeing 
do not here mean, understanding "what was tat^ht concerning 

* 

ihe Father. For Philip's request, « Show us the Father,** did 
not express a desire to be taiught what God wasj but to 
he favoured with some pecuUar manifestation of the divine 
f^orjf simihur, perhaps, to those visions recorded in some 
parts of the Old Testament history. It is to this request, 
that Jesus answers, <* He that hath seen me hath seen the 
^' Fatheb; and how sayest thou, then. Show us the Father^ 
-—And does not this answer imply, that there was in his 
character, as seen by them, something altogether above what 
mere human nature had ever exhibited ? — an untainted pa- 
rity, and a sublime elevation, such as ought to have impressed all 
their mincls with the convicticm of his being more than man P 
The language odntains a reproof fbr their dulness of appro- 
hension, and slowness of heart to believe. Of th^ character 
of C!hrist, I am satisfied, we can form but very inadequate 
<:oncepQons. He was ^< the brightness of the Father's gkiiy/' 
The perfections of Deity were, in him, exhibited to the vSew 
of men— and especially of Philip and his fellow-disciples. And 
his character, according to the appeal which he here makes 
to ihem» bore upon it the impress of divinity in such a way, 
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m to vnder flwm- wW w( * owaUg tf -lli^ 4a adtpuwAwiMl 
wlawiwM^ it.' Tlng^i AiMbeUvlw flfl»iy» Ae ||lorj jiMf 

.*4i ih«- Mnie «Wk «iiMl. )w Mfd .to: A«: J^ni JMm A^^.ll 
te v^dGog fiam , liihHiflf Ihe dwyyqp Mn^teBy^ «fi 

«• IwfBlieea llM H .wm iBtc>pMtad»:iaid ri([^ niMyrt^ 

irlucli thtidwige into fciliMi «* J«i)4 mf»^AMt«r «w «M>^ir 
QiL »» 1. H Pb«I a» «pMt]«( not eCnim* .neiilmr Igf Mik 
*( Imt bgnJotoi Cbristj jRd Gktd th» F«tf>«r.«lM> na)eA./Ull 
«f fir(»in the fleidl''^N«ir aant lqrt«Wi|(i liar Mk T«Mr gjtf#; 
dun «h» tnnrtfiMrir «qiiMd>o^fiwb i^hite ii w tni^ iii 
Jiiml> Cilrilt it )mv» fdMngiMttd fton CM An .F«tlMr,^it 
N .'BO l*»!>ttwtfib«t ht' ia,. JB tlie iww tanm with t30A|N| 

Tarinr. dktumiiUlud iram UM. 

Gal i 8j ^ Oraon b9 niito )KHif and p^noc^ fronC CM 
«tbe:Viittar» foidfromitar, Lord Jetm Obinti^'^ n^im 
stance of Chriol: iieing jo^ied with the Fatb^9 .9» thQ olgect 
of mppKcation for fipiriCuol bles9ing9;-*^And -of tb9 lam 
dflicnpticm are Eph. yL 8S. 3 Tim. I 9r Tit. i. i, l Cof. 
fc $, SCof, J, 2, Eph. i. ?, PhO. I 3. Cpl, i, 8. I TN. 
t Ir 3k FWIem. St J Tbes. i. I. i The^ iii, ih 8 TTwii 
i U ^.wIb tibd last tw0, pa^pagens Qpt ^a4}r are ^pHtnd 

ble^g» deiiFed fromitho Lord Jesua Qirist (ppnJQJntljFinth 
God the Father; but the, church is addressed as <^ iv** tiie 
Sou,, as weji as <« i^' the Father. 

£hlGb are a specimen of Mr. Yates's hundred ie^. Ifit 
the reader ju^gfi^ ifhefcber they are fitted to ^* impress eveiy 
<( unprqpdiced inquirer with the conviction that t^e J^her 
«< fdane might to be the Qod qf Christians." (Page 93,>^Tl>t 
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pAgsageil h^ htti collected, ptove the Father to be the ttue 
God; but they do not at aU pMye that JesQis Christ 19 not the 
true God» So fiur from thi% a number of them contain evi-> 
deuce of the Contrary. • 

^ Hie (pinion of Unitarians upon this- subject,'' adds Mr. 
Yates, ** is further confirmed by all those passages which 
** nqnesant the^Father oi the proper obfect ^supreme 'warships* 
(P« ^6d.)-^But who denies that <^ the Father is the proper 
<< object of supreme worship?' The question — the sole qa&^ 
ti0n«<48, Is he the ordi/ proper object of such wondiip? We 
have befiire proved the contrary; and, until the texts adduc- 
ed in evidence of the wor^p of the 8ok are better answe^• 
ed than they have yet been, we must continue to maintain 
iitt ccmtrary. It is rather with a bad grace, indeed, that 
such a remaik is introduced by Mr. Yates, considering th^ 
nalwre ctf sp many of those very texts to which he bad just 
been referring the reader.«r-That << the man Christ Jesus^ 
worshipped the Father, what Trinitarian questions? In this, 
as in every thing else imitable by us, he ^^ left us ftn example, 
^ that we should kXhw his steps;" an example which Mr. 
Yates, with great truth, represents the i^ostle Fiftul as imi- 
tating and recommending:-^^* In this req)ect, as in all others, 
*^ the apostle Paul was a follower of Chritft To give thanks 
** for all things to the Father was his practice, and his pre^ 
*' cept." But when he adds, *^ Thus we are authorized by^ 
*' die GU]ki{de and the commands of Jesus our Masks', and of 
^.< the apostle Paul, to ccmsider the Father as the only pit>«' 
** per object of suprane adoration; whence we conclude 
<* that he is the only God;"«^he has forgotten his logic 
By inserting the word << only,'' he has thrown into his cen^ 
dkitiou a great deal more than is contained in his premises. 
We have form^ly seen, (pages 255*^-266.) how dear the eit^*^ 
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mm «f Ike fnttncw of lib {matm. Bfr. Y^tp UiumK Ms 
hiowlw^ gw hyctiiaot<8qih^ w « m 

Baft thme hnndred texts are pnoedrd bjr two .or. liMBtf- 
oAan^ whidiaiieiiMdetoloMidie Yin*. : Thgrt afe o wiUrt trtM i 
.-«^itaiM of dw kmidnd; «iidlbqrdffen««db»aodiit^ 
gnklMd. Sefkmd^tMkd^K^idioiiftafigiii^ 
di0 BMtt plMidUb of UaitariMi eddflnoe%imnd«Mi aMUM;^ 
tommiBmate'pKttkaifat.caiMe^ vh. >'< ';j c.fjjfri.^ 

niefimof thoBitlCor. Ti]L& '' Ibj^O^ ti Jhtf 

Odi&:tle.lM*.''-^llr.« Y«ta >V«^ hit cT 

to9d^ Md mthSmk iuaomii.wik mju^^&o Ijnghiy 
<< beiiiofeteziiIkrit''-->-Let m take iha .voncU Jnr tlid 
■anooy and' ilmm eooiidcr irbat aiiiect . Aajr bear tamii 
t^ayiiai ^^AMrMubmmbg, tfairfai» tihaeatinffafuJMia 
^.thi«gi' tfaafti'afce cfisrtd ib taorifiea. iBito<adoIiytif« 
Mfluik an idol b iiodnn^ in Ilia wari^ 
« olliaa Oodlmft ona Forllioag^diar^.lw diaftaoe ^^f^^^fggA^ 
<< whether in heaven or in earthf (as there be gods many ani* 
<< lords many») jet to as there is but one God the Fatheiv ^ 
<< whom are all things^ and we in him; and one LcMid Jbms 
^ Qiristy by whoin axe all things^ and we by.him.'' Ver. 4--f€. 

I cannot content myself with standing merely antkede^ 
fmme with regard .to this passage; for I am g^'g^ffd thst 
it not only doet not oppose the divinity of Christ, bat is a 
strong testimomf in Usfaoours — ^that the thrust aimed with liiii 
weapon may not only be parrUdf^^ut the weapon iteelf 
wrested from the hand of the adversary, and its pomt iidr- 
ly turned against himsd£ To show this, let the foUowii^ 
aeries of observatioiis be attended to* 

1st. llie subject of the aposde^s reasoning is, the Lnr. 
fidnassxifreMing masts Uiat had hem offered in sacrifice lH 
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idols. And on diiff snbjiect, he first of all admitS) iti ver. 4th, 
the truth of what the abettors of the practice were dispos-* 
ed to urge in support of its lawfulness, that ** an idol is no> 
*^ thing in the world, and that there is no other God but oneP 

2dly. He goes on, in ver. 5th, to state this last proposi- 
tion more at large. It i^ still the [Nroposition << that there is 
^* no other God but one^* that he illustrates and affirms. In 
▼er. 4>th, he announces it in ^neral terms; and then in verses 
5th and 6th, proceeds to establish it. — How then does he- do 
this? 

Sdly. When he says, in verse 5th, << though there be that are 
'*. called gods whether in heaven or in eiffth, as there be gods 
<< many, and lords many," it is obvious, that the gods many^ 
and lords manyj are both included in the more general and 
comprehensive phrase, those <^ eaUed gods whether in hea- 
^< Ten or in earth." The same beings, or supposed beings, 
which he first calls by the angle appellation *< gods/* he dis- 
tributes under the two appellations of gods and lords* The lords 
many^ then, belonged to the number <^ the heatiien deities^ 
as well as the gpds many. He uses both appellations, that 
he may include them oSy for by these two appellations the 
Jews were accustomed, in general, to denominate the divini* 
ties of the Gentile nations. 

4thly. If this be the ease^ then^ unless we would deprive 
the apostle's argument of all consistency, we must not con* 
aider him as excluding finom the claims and honours of deity 
^the one Lord Jesus Christ!*^ Hie point to be proved 
was not, whether there were or were not various beings, of 
eminent power, in subordination ta God; but whether there 
were any more than one only, that should receive divine 
homage and worship.^ He affirms that there i& one only. 
But ham does he affirm this? By opposing to the ^ gods many, 

Rr 
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** Md lordi nuinj^ of the Gentilei * thtit fa, ittirelia^ Men, 
to the deUki of the Geiitilei» to^diow ^ catted godg, whtOM 
«< in h6B*en w in «urtb,^--4ij opporing to Owk^ not <«'oM 
« God the ndM^ only, bat^^ tuae Qod the FaBlher, end dofe 
« Loid JiMMHi Cauiit^ llie {nioposilioi^ theidfaf^ «< Tl^ 
<< b no otter God bat one," (ipUdl k the pnipoiitkMi to he 
eitaUtthed) mnet be oon«derad m idenlMBdin the feaeooi- 
iii|^ not widi the ample propootioa^ « to ne the^e'ie htA 
<< one God the* fMwr" but with ^ oomidtt ptopdihiin, 
^ to uf there is one God the Father, and one Lord JaHK 
«« auritt."-^Thb ^ one Lonl Jem Ghikir ii at dttecdjr op- 
posed to the idol deities of the heatlien ai^ftiie' ^o^ God 
•«the Father,** hu . .. : r.j ." ■.'■ ^v*:*'^. - 

'■ 5tU7* WlMn the ^posda ealli Ae FatlMr,'€M^ mai^mtm 
Cktia% Z«n4 he nndcea it» at the iMne iniltt«|' 9b m d tU^ 
deai^rthM hedid-aot mean to be utidentdod, m 1§ Mbk 
Cbiti wM mt Qoi^ Of ihB Eakut mt MmnL' Foi^ in^ihe 
rerf aanfe ei tduuhe tanns in idildi hf Hffirmi'dienif k <*^em 
^ Oodtke JRUker/* he abo affirms, th«« is «< 6Ne LordJemt 
** CArist.*^ The argument, therefore, which would extslude Je^ 
sus Christ from Dttty, would equally exclude the Esdier 
from Lordship^ or dominicm. It would subject mankind^ 
or Christians rather, to Jesus Christ alonef to the entire es- 
diasicna of the Fadier. Tliere is no evading thk consequence. 
It is vain to say, that Jesus Christ is Lordf in oh U^rkr 
Mcnse* Thk will not do. The affirmation that there »>' mie 
^ Lord Jeim Christ^^ k just as e3cplicitaa the affirmation that 
there k (me God the jFo^A^.— *4uid, if it k alleged thi^ die 
Father k the Supreme Lord, and Jesus Christ Lord fy dd^ih 
tian^ then it k tio^ true that to us there is but one Lcrd. 

6thly. This view k confirmed by the language here used 
nyecting the <^one Lord Jesus Christ.''—^ To us there 

5 
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^< i& but one God the Fflther^ of whom are all things, and 
<< we in him s and one Lord Jestts Christy Inf whom are 
'< all things, and we by him/* — ^all things which are ^the 
Father, are^ in their utmost latitude here affirmed to be 
bjf the Lord Jesus Christ i and that in the very same terms 
in which, elsewhere, all things are said to be by the Father. 
— Rom. XL 36. Heb. iL 10, &c 

I conclude, therefore, in the words of an author before 
referred to^ and from whom I have, in part, taken this argu- 
ment : << Itaque hoc dictum divinitati Christi verss non 
^^ adversatur ; sed multo magis eam commendat et confirmat : 
f < docetque simul, etsi dari debet, Patrem esse \m ^, sg mi m 
*^ vafra, kou nfmi ug mrw^ et Jesum Christum esse f m xu^m V 
<< ov r» «9UT«9 7UU nfws bi aurou, unum tamen solummodo esse 
^< Deum ; qui non multiplicatur, quanquam divinitatis jus et 
<< imperium his binis tribuitur." Royaard's Diatribe^ &c. 
Page 182. — <*This text, then, is not in opposition to the 
^ proper deity of Jesus Chiist ; but rather, greatly favours 
^ and establidies it Its doctrine is, that, admitting the 
*^ Father to be the ^ one God, cf whom are all things, and 
f< we in bim' (or rather, ^for him') and Jesus Christ to 
^< be the < one Lord, by whom are all things, and we by 
*< him,' yet there is oiie God only ; who is not multiplied, 
^ although the daims and authority of Godhead axe ascribe 
« ed to both." 

A due attentum to the observations made on this passage 
will leave little difficulty as to the next, Epfa. iv. 4 — 6. 
-—where the apostle, in ^aumerating the bonds of Christian 
iini^, says, amongst other things, — << there is one JLord^* 
and ^^one God and Father ^ cdlf who is above all, and 
<< through ally and in you alL'* 
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1. The «ne -obMrvttkm lioUs here as or ihe-pt»- 
eeding text— vi& Aat the flTgimieiit which would ecdnde 
the ^^one Ijori- from the ckdiBS of BtUy^ woidd equeilf 
esdode the ** <Wf Ibtt^ from the ckuDt of Xer^^ 

2. The lame things that are here eaid of the Faflier^ 
are eliewhere said of the Son*' Soo John iiL Sh Rbofc^ 
iz. 5. Rom. X. IS. CoL i. 17. Heb. L &* &a « '^ 

Of there two pa8iagM» (1 CSor. viiL 6. and Epk ir. 4^^) 
Mr. Yatn.Mj^ ^flliey require no comment Hi^ -de^ 
« dare the truth to be proved, via.; ikai Urn me Qod ttto 
^ k.abaoe aU^ is IheFMer^ in there reiy woida. He^ theire-' 
^ fi>n^ iriio derides or denies this Unitarian doctrine^ JiiA^ 

reader, I tnut, is satitfied, liiat « little wmm^M is aoma^ 
times not amiss; and that it is fo^dUe to itn^ the .IMlni' 
rian doctrine^ (lor as to deritum we do not wish lo deal 
in it) without denying the Scripture itsd£ 

The third paisage whSdi Mr. Yates thus seleeto fer pai^ 
ticular notice, is John xm. S. ^< Tliis is Hie etennal, that 
<< they might know thee the only true God, and Jesiui 
<< Christ whom thou hast sent" This text he diar- 
acterizes as ** held deservedly dear by those who advo* 
" cate the doctrine of the proper waity of God/* — Unita- 
rians, it seems, witii all their outcry about prejudice, have 
their favourite textSj as well as their neighbours :->—text^ 
which they ^* hold dear*' for their coincidence with their own 
opinions. They call themselves << advocates of the doctrine 
"of the proper unity of God." We cannot allow them 
the title. The proper unity of God, is Uie unity which 
really belongs to him; the ^unity which is ascribed to him 
in his own word. And, whether or not 'this is ^a umty 
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in which there subsists distinction, is precisely the question 
in debate. If the Scriptures affirm it to be so, then TVint' 
tarians are the advocates of the proper j that is of the true, 
unity of God. — So dear, however, is the text under notice, 
that, in a recent Unitarian publication, the writer says: 
*< The attention of every ^serious person should be directed 
** to tUs passage. It appears to me to be decisive of 
<< the whole controversy. It is absolutely incapable of being 
" reconciled to the doctrine of the Trinity." * — On this text, 
then, let the reader observe :— 

Ist When the Father is addressed as ^*the true God," 
and ^< the only true God," he is so denominated, in distinction 
from all false godsy — ^finom the idols of the heathen ; — ^to 
the exclusion of those << quos fidsa gentium persnasio intrp- 
<< dttxerat;" f^— *^ whom the false persuasion of the Grentiles had 

* *' A Statement of Ifae Brmcipies of Unitarian OiristiaBity, addressed to the Tn- 
'* habitants -of Greenock and Fiort- Glasgow, and to the Friends of Fxee Inquiry 
** throughout ScotUmd. — By a Unitarian.** Respecting this little work, I have only 
time to say, that a great proportion of it, especiiAy what regards the unity of God, 
and the.humanity ci Jesus Christ, contains prools of what nobody denies. Let those 
who, in the cant language of the party, are here denominated ** the friends of free in- 
" quiry," mark this unfinr andillusive mode of aiding. We assert that in the unity 
of God there is a distinction of persons :-»we are met by proofs of the unity of God. 
We assert that Jesus Christ was God as well as man : — we are encountered with 
multiplied evidences of his humanity. The true points of difierenee on these 
subjects (for into other subjects it is not my present business to enter) are thus 
completely evaded. What will " the friends of free inquiry" think of a book, 
which professes to guide them to Scriptural truth on these important topics, and yet 
never so much as adverts to any x>f those numerous passages of the word of God» 
on which the doctrines of the Trinity and the supreme Deity of Christ, are founded, 
any more than if no such passages had ever been adduced. It is not enough to 
say, that the work only prqfess^ to contain a Statement of Unitarian prindples* 
The object of it is to show that these principles are scriptural; and it is addressed 
to the friends of fr-ee inquhy. But it is, from the nature of the case, impossible 
for a Unltaiiau to prove his principles on these subjects scHpturol^ except by prov- 
ing that the principles of Trinitarians are i^TiscripturaL It ought to be his bu- 
siness, instead of proving the Unity of God* to d»prove the Trimty; instead of 
proving Chiist's.faumenity, :to (fuprove his dwinUy* If he can do this, he will have 
done every thing : — but till he has done this, he has done absolutely nothing, ex« 
aept having deceived his readers. 

f Grotius, as quoted by Whitby, 
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^ intvodneed.'' ' To oonfinn tlu% ht d» nad^r ^onyma^ 
Clm]|i.xfw3»& Jcr^ 31^. la illif^ jL 9. . ^ i-, 

. adlyk We Iwffe toffmAy icai. duU^ fay tbk niy wiilii^ 
ibtMBietilfeof flkftwe Ood^'* keKpradjghran to^ Jeni 
Chiiit; and widi Ae ame <K rt MM<>oii toofrom idafau jtai 
1 Jolmv.fN^tLira^pwed wididia|i.Li» 8.; nd «fllit» 
««oiines on Ae Soemian Contnmanf^ pago* S3--<-41; witk 
pagea 178-*«^l8S0(r thb iPoilb^^We ham aaan toc^ Ihffmnmif 
in whidi JoliB i|)eab of ^ns Wouii^ in letufHw L l-^S* 
aa wdl at in oliher parti of hb 'ChMpal liiiloiy«< Hie Ewbh 
gdiat anreljr doaa not oGBtndiot liimadf i aiid>^eftar htnii^ 
tspUcUly attnnad m.oM paasagc^ ««tlie Wdfd iw God^ 
exdode him. 6tcm all tiie daimt of Dai^ in. the oAm» 
If, therafara^ them be $ny {iiiQ0ple^ by tfiOtJffilioiilU'irf 
wbicb the language of John sc^ «» nuqF btf eiphiund 
in eonriatangr with the laqgoase of JMm i* 4^-«9» aii4 of 
dl the other paangea nhidi aaiert die pMnky of Ghiji^ 
note iimply avd ead^ than ihe langnny gf John v 1*>^« 
and of all iheae other paaaagea can be reoondled widi the 
Unitarian interpretation of John xviL 3.; that prinoiple aiff^ 
to be adopted. — Such a principle, we are of opinion, is affiird* 
ed by the efficM character of Jesus Christ It is in liu 
character that he here speaks of himself— ^ Jesus duirt 
<< wAom ikon hast sent** We have before shown^ that there 
is no inconsistemrjr between Jesus possessing Dmne digmigf 
and his being sent^ when he is considered as bavii]^ to? 
hintarily assumed the official character of Mediator.—- Now, 
in this text, the Father is distinguished from all false deities^ 
as << the only true God^ and he is distinguished fimn 
Jesus Christy as having << sent him ••"^-and the << knowlecfge^ 
of the charaot^ of God, as die God of salvation, and of 
the person and work of Christ as the Saviour, the Mediator 
between God and men, is declared to be << eternal life." 
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Sdly. A parallel case or two will serve to show the incoo- 
clusivenees of the Unitarian argument — We have already, '. 
seen that Jesus Christ is called " the true God," as well a» \ 
the Father, and that therefore by the phrase " the only tme 
" God," he cannot intend to exclude himself from the claims 
and honours of Deity. — Speaking of " the appearing of out , 
*' Lord Jesus Christ," Paul says, in 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16. 
" Which in his times He shall show, who is the blessed and 
•< onli/ Potentate, the Kino op kings and Lord op lords; 
*' who onli/ hath immortaUty." — Supposing this to refer to 
THE Father, as Unitarians must of course interpret it; — wo 
know that there is another " potentate," even He who 
" hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, Kinq 
" OF KINGS, AND LoHD OF LORDS;" — and that the Lord Jesus 
is called " the first and the last, and the living one;" who 
" in the begimiing laid the foundations of the earth, and of 
*• whose hands the heavens are the workmanship;" that there 
is therefore another who " hath immortalilif." — The word onlifi 
then, does not, either when put before " Potentate," or before 
*' immortality," exclude Christ from the possession of these 
attributes. — Again: Solomon says to Jehovah, " Thou only 
" knowest the hearts of all the children of men ;" I Kings viii. 
39.; yet Jesus says of himself, " I am He that searchetfa ibt 
" reins and the hearts ;" Rev. ii, 23.— -If the exclusive particle 
ortli/, docs not, in this case, although not less explicit, deny to 
Jesus the attribute of omniscience; neither does the phrase 
*' the only true God," applied to the Father, divest him of 
his proper divinity. Suppose Jesus to have addressed the 
Father, as « the blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, 
*' and Lord of lords, who only hath immortality ;" or as the 
Being " who alone knew the hearts of all the children of 
•' men;" — these forms of adoration would not, we have seen, 
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€d; and fet ihem ftnnt an a dfaet aqimiHt io 
vlucfa he dtey addtM lii»-^ Ik odf tne God." fT>^ 

AnodMr fiivuiirilie text lAidk is Ihto piiticiibriMd b^f Ifap 
Yflte^k llackz& M. wkm ov Loid, ^cdUiK <tf^tkr 
dqr of jndginaitp 09% «< But <£ dwt dqr/aMl.liMl 
^ knoiPfldi no one^ nonottlw ngdi wUdb sn 
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wluch tlie.mode of eqmMon iBVDbe% $md 
wdg^ it in en ein hebaoeb^*^-^ If any odnr being 
M the FeAev weni God," pgw Mr. YatBi». ^Jhe imdd 

^known the dqr of jidginent;:8ni06b thercfim^theAillM 
Yekne knev this day^ it k meniieit thet He ataper^iifliit 
«<oauiiident God>-(pegai 61y W.) end aAerwirds^^^AM* 
the fakne peiinge is introdnoed qn another faranoh of hie jqjliri 
ject; '^ The Scripture teaches ns that the knowledge oCChtitk 
<< was not only derived^ but also limUed. For he himadf aa* 
^< terted, that he did not know the day of general jndg^^ 
^< ment, Mark xiii. 32. The Father, who alone knew thia 
^^ day 9 must be the only God. The Son, who knew.it iiet^ 
M could not be the supreme God, being inferior to him: in 
<< knowledge.'' (^Ag^ ^1*) — On these statements I observ^rr 
1st It is admitted, and forms a part of our scheme^ that 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in his official capacity, ddivered 
his instructions to men, according to a commission whidk 
he had received.^-Thia idea is expressed in the foUowisig^ 
amongst other passages: ^^ God, who, at sundry times, and 
<< in divers manners, spoke in times past unto the fiitheri 
** by the prophets, hath in these last days, spoken unto us 
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<< l^ his own Son." — ^^ My doctrine is not mine, but his that 
^ sent- nie."i — <* He that sent me is true; and I speak to the 
<< world those things which I have heard of him." — << For I 
<< have not qpoken of myself; but the Father who sent me 
^ he gave me a commandment what I should say, and what 
^ IshonU ipeak:-^nd I know that his commandment is life 
^everlasting; whatsoever I speak, therefore, even as the Father 
^^ said unto me, so I speak.'' * In this sense we have no ob- 
jections to saying that his knowledge was derived. He re* 
ceives his official ooinmission: — ^he is charged with the mes- 
sage he is to ddiver. — But then, 

2dly. There are other passages which 6s plainly describe 
this same person as the Searcher of hearts^ and as knowing aU 
iMngsr the government and judgment of the world are as- 
cribed to him, to which functions omniscience is requisite ; 
and all the proofs together of his supreme Deity, are evi<*> 
deuces of his possessing this attribate.*^Here^ then, isaso^ 
litary text, the only one which Unitarians have been able to 
pvodooe jBs, in direct terms, asserting the limited extent of his 
knowiddge. " He did not know,** we are for ever remind- 
ed,* ^ the day of judgment." It will surely be acknowledg- 
ed a singular thing, that this should be the sole limitation. 
The Governor and Judge of the world must of necessity 
be possessed of infallible prescience. Without this, the ad* 
ministration of affidrs could not be managed for an hour. 
How then aire we to limit this prescience? It seems strange 
to think, that He who is to conduct the government of man. 
kind, with a view to the final judgment, and who is himself, in 
the close, to occupy the throne as universal Judge, should be 
in absolute ignorance of the time when the end was to come. 
He himself describes the solemn transactions of that approach^ 

• Hebi I 1. John yii. 16. viii. 26. xii. 49, 50. 
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iiig cltiy, when tlie ** Son of man shall come in hU glory, snd 
" all tliG holy angels with hini, when he shall sit on the 
*' throne of bis glory, and when all nations shall be gathered to* 
" gether before him." He tells us, that " /Ac ^(mw is coming, in 
" which TiU that are in their graves shall hear his voice, and shall 
" come forth, they that have done good to the resurrection of 
" life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection of con- 
" demnation." Yet, according to the Unitarian hypothesis, he 
did not know any more than man or angel, when tlicse things 
were to be, Nay, more; if the final judgment be meant 
in the text in question, then he gives a prophetic view of the 
general state of the world to the close of its history, yet 
knows not at all when that close is to arrivej — he describes 
himself as prescribing to his servants their respective charges 
" to occupy till he should come," and yet not merely learing 
them in ignorance of the time of his return, but as ignorant 
of it himself as they. Such considerations render it proba- 
ble, a priori, thaC the ignorance of which he speaks in the 
text under discussion, was not absolute; but that he speaks 
of himself in his official capacity, and affirms, that the time 
of the final judgment, the precise period of the duration of 
the world, did not come within the limits of that commission 
which he had received of the Father, — formed no part of his 
ojficial instructions, as a messenger to mankind. 

3dly. In Acts i. 7. in reply to the question of his apostles, 
" Lord, wilt thou ut this time restore again the kingdom 
" to Israel?" — Jesus says, more generalljf, " It is not for 
" you to know the times and the seasons, wfiich the Father 
" hath pid in his own power." — Are we hence to infer, that 
our blessed Lord was unacquainted, not merely with the 
day of Judgment, but with the times and seasons in general? 
This is not pretended, and would be contrary to fact; the 
veiy chapter in which the controverted words occur, demon- 
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strating the contrary. But these <^ times and seasons" ^< it 
« was not far them to knamJ' The Father had * ' put them in 
" his own power." Not that he himself vfQ& ignorant of them, 
and on that account unable to give the information desired; 
but it formed no part of his instructions at that time to make 
them known. They were secret things which belonged to 
God. May not our Lord, then, in the passage und^r ooft- 
trotersy, be understood as affirming the same thing with 
respect to the day of judgment^ which he here affirms respect-* 
ing ^^the times and season^* in general? 

4idi]y. It is plain that if angels had known <^ that day and 
'^ that hour," it must have been by communication: — that if men 
had known it, it must also have been by communication. That 
neither man nor angel knew it, is equivalent to«^tbat God had 
not communicated the knowledge of it to thetn. It is ofknow^ 
ledg/s received by communication that our Saviour speaks: — and 
as, in the passages before referred to, and in many others, he 
is represented, and represents himself, as sustaining an offi- 
f»al character, and bearing a con^misslon from the Father 
to men; the whole of the difficulty consists in considering 
him in Mark xiii. 32, as speaking of hjmself in this, his 
official capacity, and declaring that the time of the judg- 
ment was not among the things communicated to him as the 
commissioned messenger of the Father;«-^hat it was to re- 
main a divine secret* ^ 

* In these obesrvadons, I have taken no notice of the cnticism of Dr. Jfi^ 
knightr who thinks that the verb «i^iv has here the force of the Hebrew coijugPI- 
tion Hiphil, and signifies to make to- knawt or to dedare. To avoid the, obvious 
inference^ that if '* kmnueti^** means maketh known, when it is used of n^ and an- 
gels, and the Son, itinual^.}^e;,Uie same meaning as ^the Fathers which wpuld 
make the text affiixn, in. opposition to fiurt, that the Father nmide known the day 
of judgment: — ^to avoid this inference, a second " that i^* becomas necessary: 
** none maketh you to know," .that is, 'f.none hiOh power to majbe you know it." 
So that the verb ** to Tcnow" u first Huide to signify to make known; and then, 
to make known means to have power to make known* This seems rather too much* 
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CHAPTER 11. 

In the beginning of the Tourth chapter of his Second Party 
Mr. Yates announces three propositions respecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which in that and the two succeeding chapters 
he goes on to prove ; viz* ^^ that our Lord Jesus Christ was 
<< not God, but a distinct Being from him ; that he was in- 
<< ferior and subordinate to the Father; and that he recdved 
" from the Father all his wisdom and power." — " To these 
^* doctrines," he observes, ^* it is commonly objected, that they 
'Hower the dignity of the Saviour. Let. the considerate 
<^ reader bear . in mind the maxim acknowledged on all 
<* hands, and laid down at the commencement of our inquir- 
^^ ies, that the truth of religious doctrines ought to be tded. 

Is it not siinpler to say at oncCi that not to know signifies not to have official coTwmia- 
sion to make known f — The only paralld case "which the Doctor adduces in support 
of his view, is I Cor. IL 2. where Paul says, " I determined to know {u^t^ou) nothing 
"among you, save Jesus Christ and him crucified;" i. e. says he " I determined to 
*' make known, to preach nothing among you hut Jesus Christ." But although tfiis 
may be considered as the effect of the verb here, it is the effect rather by consequence 
or inference, than by its direct meaning^—r-It can hardly be said with propriety, 
that " to know nothing,** means " to make known nothing." It is only a strong 
£xpression of the apostile*s resolution to appear among them^ and to preadi 
among them, as if ignorant of every thing else, but the great subject of his minis- 
try. He came among them in the character of an apostle of Jesus Christ. As 
a man, he was acquainted with many other things ; and he might be under tenq»- 
tations to display his knowledge. But as an apostle he had one message to de- 
liver, and he determined, in his official capacity, to know nothing else than that 
message. — In the same way, " the Son'* did not " know" tiie day of judgment. 
He knew it not in his official capacity, as the commissioned ambassador of hea- 
ven to men. It formed no part of the Divine commiuncations to him in this cha- 
racter. — This view has always appeared to me much more rational and satisfiu> 
tory, than that which is commonly given, that he was ignorant of it in his hu- 
man nature, although he knew it in his divine: — a mode of explanation with 
!vhich, I confess, I have never been weiU satisfied 
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^ not by the standard of our fancies, wishes, and feelings, but 
«by the word of God/' (Page 65.)— Agreed: "To the 
« law and to the testimony." 

The first point which he sets himself to prove, is, that 
<^ Jesus Christ is not God, but a distinct Being firom him :" 
7— << I^" says he^ <^ with a sincere dedre of arriving at the truth, 
<< we spply to this source of information, (the Scriptures) we, in 
<< the first plac^ observe numerous passages which represent Je» 
" sus Christ as a distinct being from Qod.* (Page 65.) — Strings 
of passages are then produced, in which God the Father^ and 
the Lord Jesus Christy are mentioned together, in evident 
distinction from each other* And to those quoted, I doubt 
not, a great many more' might have been added. But, sup* 
pose them multipli^ indefinitely, what is it that is proved by 
them ? Is it any thing more than this ; that there is such a 
distinction between God our Father, and our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as admits of their being spoken of as two ? — The ad- 
ducing of such texts as proofs of the Unitarian doctrine, 
proceeds on the assumption, that in the Trinitarian system 
there is no such distinction held as could admit of their being 
so mentioned. But surely Mr. Yates knows, that such an 
assumption is unfounded. Trinitarians, he is well aware, not 
only maintain a distinction between the Eternal Father, 
and the Eternal Word in the nature of Deity; but also a 
distinction between the Eternal Father and the Word made 
flesh, the Divine Mediator. In so far as he was man^ they 
have no objection to admit the phraseology, that he is a di»- 
tinct beif^ firom God, because the human nature, created, 
and, as created, dependent, was, and still is, unconfounded 
with the Divine, and can never become a part of the essence 
of Deity. Nothing, therefore^ can be more futile, or less to 
the purpose, than to bring forward lists of texts which, so 
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far as mere distinction is coiioenied» are eqoaliy es^licabte 
<Hi either hypothesis, and which, in this respect^, must stand as 
they are, whichsoever hypothesis be establishedie thetme cue; 
If the Father iikme were God, and Jesus Christ a mere crea. 
ture^ they must have been mentioned distincUy .*— -bot if the 
Father be a person in Deity, and the Son a person in Deity ; 
\S^ in the scheme of redemption, the Father asserts the claims 
of the C>odhead, and the Incarnate Word is the Mediator be^ 
tween God and men ;-r-they most in that case ^Iso^ have been 
mentioned distinctly. All that is needful to the explanation 
of such text^y is the admisrion of personal distinction: and asy 
in the . Trinitarian system, such distinction exists, in die 
senses just mentioned, the recognition of this distinction in th^ 
phraseology of the Scriptures, can never be £urly urged a* 
gainst it.—- In these circumstances, I should think it quite as 
trifling and irrelevant for me to set about refuting the argu^ 
ment derived fix)m each of these texts separately, as it was for 
my opponent to bring them forward into the argument at alL 
They all belong to the same class. They prove distinction: — 
they prove, therefore, what Trinitarians do not deny. They 
dwprove no one Trinitarian sentiment ; and therefore they 
cannot prove any sentiment that is peculiarly Unitarian. 
For with regard to precise points of difference, no argument 
can prove one side that does not disprove the other. 

But while Mr. Yates adduces these passages as evidences 
of distinction, and in this view, as we have seen, adduces 
them to so little purpose, there is another view in which, 
it seems to me, the enumeration of them is, as in the case 
considered a little ago, most unfortunate for his own cause. — 
He brings forward, for instance, " seventeen passages,^^ " each 
" of which," according to Unitarian phraseology, "expresses 
•* a pious and benevolent wish of favour and assistance from 
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<< two disdnct beings.^' Several of tbese passages have been 
adduced by me^ in evidence of Jesus Christ being the object of 
divine worship ; and to the observations made on that branch 
of the subject) I refer the reader. The texts I allude to, were 
Eph. vL 2S. 2 John S. 1 Thess. iii. 11. 2 Thes?. iL 16. ; and 
almost all the other thirteoi might be added. They are R<nn. 
i. 7. 1 Cor. i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2^ Eph. i. 2. Phil, i- 2. 1 Thess. 
i 1. 2 Thess. I 2. Philem. 3. Gal. i. 3. 1 Tim. i. 2. 2 Tim. 
L 2. Tit. i. 4. 2 Pet. i. 2.-— Let the reader turn to them 
if be will. It is my wish, indeed, that he should. Fori 
'flm satisfied, that, if his mind be open to conviction, he will 
aee^ in the constant junction of Jesus with the Father, in the 
prayers of the apostle for both temporal and spiritual bless^ 
ingB, a much more convincing proof on the Trinitarian side 
of the question, than the mere circumstance of their being 
named and spoken of distinctly, can ever be on its opposite ;-^ 
this circumstance being alike ccmsistent with both, and inca^- 
pable, consequently, of being evidence on either. 

Distinction^ no doubt, is also implied in those passages, 
next quoted by Mr. Yates, in which worship is addressed, or 
enjoined, to God, or to the Father, in the name of the ix»d 
Jesus Christ. But what is this distinction ? — It is just the 
distinction between the Divine Father and the Divine Mediator. 
Had Mr. Yates attempted to show, that the Trinitarian view 
of the mediation of Christ, as the mediation of a IMvitii^ pel^- 
soo in the human nature, is incompatible with the <^ markod dis- 
<< tinctipn" between this Mediator, and God, or the Godhead, 
as the object of worship, which the passages quoted express, 
be would have attempted something to his purpose; and had 
he sucoeeded, he would have iane something to his- purpose 
This, however, he has neither done nor attempted: 'and yet, till 
this is 4one» nothing is done. ,We hold» tliat rtss. Etsbkal 
Word " was made flesh," associating his infinite glories with 



the nature of man; that, by his obedience unto death in thenar 
ture he had assumed, he might make sufficioit atonement fin: 
human guilt, and render the acceptance of sinners, the par- 
don of their sins, their access to God, and their everlasting 
happiness, consistent with the immutable perfecticnr, and uiv- 
sullied honour, of the name, and law, and government^ of the 
Great Supreme. We come, therefore, to the Father, in the 
name of the Son : — we come to the Godhead, — Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit, — ^in the name of the second person, in 
capacity of incarnate Mediator :— we come to the Scm 
self, as ** God over all, blessed for ever," on the ground o£ his 
own mediation, as ** God mani£est in the fledi." Till this 
view is shown to involve absurdity and contradiction, we hxM. 
by such passages as those referred to, as most satisfactory 
exhibitions of the Saviour, as the great medium of the ap- 
proach of sinners to Deity ; — ^we act agreeably to the direc- 
tions, or to the example, which they contain ; — and we con- 
ceive our view of the Mediator to give to them an energy and 
an interest of which they are utterly bereft by the self-right- 
eous and frigid scheme of Unitarian theology. For, in what 
sense Unitarians draw near to God in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christy it is not very easy to say. 

« Further," says Mr. Yates, « there are various passages 
<^ of the New Testament, which assert that Jesm Christ was 
" mth God, (such as John i. 1, 2.) or that God was with hinu 
•^ (such as John iii. 2. Acts x. 38.) These passages, while 
" they teach that Jesus was nearly allied to God in his en- 
•* dowments er his office, at the same time prove that he was 
<* a distinct being from God." (Page 67.) — But let him, if he 
can, fairly refute the Trinitarian explanation of such texts ; 
without doing this, he does nothing, — nay, he does less than 
nothing. He brings before the mind of his reader texts 
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which bear a most inauspicious aspect on his own cause. I 
now allude perdculariy to John i. 1, 2. ; which asserts, not, as 
Mr. Yates designs to represent it, that Jesus Christ (i. e. the 
man Christ Jesus) was with God; but, that the Word, before 
being made Jlesh^ existed << in the beginning," and was then 
*< with Gad/* and, in the same breath, with the same laconic 
simplicity, that this Word ^* was Goc^"— -of which enough 
has already been said: — the latter affirmation proring his 
divinity f and the fermer his personaliiy in the Godhead. 

Mr^ Yates illustrates his argument from such passages by a 
supposed parallel case. << To illustrate this phrase by a sim- 
** pie example: It has been conjectured, that Luke^ the E- 
*< vangelist, was the same man who is called in Paul's Epistles, 
*^ Sylyfmus. We may conceive of the question being settled 
<< in the following manner. Suppose we were to find in any 
** part of the New Testament this expression, ^ Luke was 
<< with Sylvanus ;' we should immediately conclude that 
<< Luke was not Sylvanus, but a different person. In like 
*< manner, when we find it asserted, that < the Word was with 
*^ God,' br that < God was with Christ,' we draw the obvious 
** inference, that Jesus Christ was not G«>d, but, though fii- 
^ voured with an intimate communion with him, a totally dis- 
<* tinct being." (Pages 67, 68.)^— -But this imaginary parallel 
proceeds on the assumption of there being no differ^ice be^ 
tween the constitution of the person of Christ, and that- of 
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Luke or Sylvanus; and of there being no sense in which it 

could be said that << the Word was with God^'* except that 

sense which would in^fy' the same kind> of distinction between 

the Wori mA'God^ as between one man and another, which 

is be^ng the question; — ^taking it for granted, either on the 

one band, that Jesus was a mere man, which is the thing to 

be proved; or,^ on the other, that the unity of Deity is of the 

same nature with the nnity of a man, which is also the thii^ 
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to be proved.— Aft to God being << wih Christ^ there is no 
other distinction implied in such expressioosy than that whidi 
has been already noticed, — namely, the distinction between 
Jesus as the Divine Mediator, in the assumed form of a ser- 
vant, and the Father, or the Godhead, as giving testimony ta 
his doctrine and his work. 

The same general remarks apply to those passages in 
which Jesus is spoken of, as coming from. Godf and gtnng to 
GoeL Indeed, these passages are also unfortunate, at least 
tar the Socinian hypothesis. For they seem very clearly to 
denote a prc'^sistent state. If coming from God meantf in 
such connexion, merdiy haoing his commission from Godj then 
going to God, should mean his resigning that commisdoui bu^ 
if this be a forced and unnatural intei^retation of the Jattor 
phrase^ — i{it evidently means something local, his going to 
heaven, represented as the place pf the peculiar resideqoe of 
God,— 4hen must his coming from God, his ^ ccHuing forth 
<< from the Father, and coming into the world," have a oor^ 
responding signification. It must n^ean, his having come 
down from a pre-existent state of heavenly glory. The ques- 
tion is, What was that state? Was it a state of Divine glory? 
The phrases in question do not imply the contrary ; for 
God, although infinite, is ofi:en spoken of in languag6| such 
as, when applied to creatures, indicates change of place;--* 
among other expressions, as coming down. And, seeing an in- 
spired writer teaches us, that the Word's being mth God, 
before he appeared in the likeness of sinful flesh, was not in- 
consistent with his being God / — ^neither, surdy, are such de* 
clarations of his coming from God, and going to God. 

Jesus Christ is called ^^ the image of God,** *' the image of 
<« the invisible God;** (2 Cor. iv» 4. Col. i. 15,) "the express 
" ijnage of his person;** (Heb. i. 3.) and in Phil. ii. 6. is said 
to have been " in the form of God*** '^ To day any person is 
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" the image of himseir, or in the form of himself,** Mr. Yates 
alleges, << would be absolute nonsense." — But may not Christ 
be styled the ** image of the invisible God," because his 
character, as ** the Word made flesh," presents to mankind an 
embodied exhibition of the perfections of Deity? In one of 
the passages where he is so denominated, it is said of him, in 
terms formerly discussed, that *' all things in heaven and 
*^ earth, visible and invisible, were created by him, and Jbr 
** him, and that he is before all thingSf and that by him all 
** things consist" — And, without entering into any critical 
examination of the precise import of the original terms trans- 
lated ** the express image of His person^* it may be sufficient to 
observe, that, in the same verse, he is represented as <^ uphold- 
** ing all things by the word of his power." 

On the phraseology of FhiL iL 6. enough has been said 
before. 

On the whole, ti^e arguments adduced in fliis chapter, 
with a view to prove that Jesus Christ is not God, but a 
distinct Being Jrom himy instead of proving this, prove no 
more than that he is distinct ; that the Eternal Wordj or the 
Incarnate Mediator, is distinct from the Father. Distinction 
between the Father and the Lord. Jesus Christ, — ^betweoti the 
Gk)dhead and the Mediator, belongs to both systems. But 
the distinction af&nhed in each, is mat^ally different in kind. 
It behoved Mr. Yates to show not only that the language of 
the passages he has quoted, was consistent with the Unitarian 
hypothesis, but that it was not consistent with the Trinitarian. 
But this he has not attempted. And, while he has adduced' 
a great many passages which, as proofs of mere distinction^ 
are not at all to his purpose, he has, amongst them, brought 
forward some, which, in certain other views of them, afford 
strong evidence adTthe equality of Christ with the Father. 
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Before proceeding fo examine the contents of Chaper V. 
entitled << Evidence that our Lord Jesus Christ is infieiior 
^* and subordinate to the Father," — I must b^ leave to 
transcribe a paragraph or two from my former volume. 

<< But, it may be alleged, there are other passages of Scrip* 
<< ture, which speitk a very different language from those which 
** have been quoted: — passages, in which Jesus is spok^i of as 
^* inferior to the Father; as serU by the Father; as obeying and 
^ servmg the Father; as receiving a commission^ and executing a 
<< work given him to do. — AH this we at once admit; with the 
« very same readiness and cordiality, with which we admit hit 
^^ having been aman. — I address myself at present to those who 
*< acknowledge the Scriptures as the word of God; and who are 
*< consequently satisfied that they cannot in reality contradict 
^ themselves. To such I propose the fiiUowing simple ques- 
<< tion: — Which of the two views — that which asserts the were 
^ humanity of Jesus Christ, or that which affirms the union of 
<< his humanity with true and proper divinity — affords the easi- 
^< est and most complete reconciliation of these apparent oon- 
*^ trarieties, and the fairest solution of the difficulty thence aris^ 
** ing? — Take, in the first place, the system firom which the 
** Deity of Christ is entirely excluded. I need not say how su- 
** perlatively difficult the attempt must be, to bring the host of 
<^ texts already quoted, along with others of a similar descrip- 
<< tion, to speak a language in accordance with this hjrpothesis. 
" Every one who is at all acquainted with the subject is aware^ 
^< that the attempt has employed, and exhausted, all the pos- 
** sible arts and resources of criticism: — with what success^ re- 
«' mdns afterwards to be seen. — Take, on the other hand, the 
« view of the person and work of Christ presented in the fol- 
« lowing words : — < Who, being in the form of God, thought 
*« it not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no 
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" reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and w 
** made in the likeness of men ; and, being found in fashion at 
" man, humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, eveft ' 
" the death of the cross.' " Suppose, for the present, this tran^ ' 
*' lation to be correct, and the ordinary in terji retail on of the 
" passage to be the just one; — we have, on this supposition, , 
*' double view of the person and character of Christ, which ap 
" pears instantly to furnish a natural and satisfactory solution of | 
" the whole difficulty. — If he be, indeed, both God and man^ 
*' we have no reason, surely, to be greatly astonished, if we find 
** language respecting him, of seemingly opposite complexions, 
" according as he is spoken of under the one, or under the 
" other view, of bis person. When we adopt this principle of 
" interpretation, the apparent confusion becomes order and bar- 
•' mony. — If, besides, he voluntarily undertook theofficeof Me- 
*' diator, and is represented, in the Scriptures, as performing 
« this work in the willingly assumed capacity ofaservant; there 
" can be no doubt, that this view of his Mediatorial character 
" and work does, in fact, afford a very easy and consistent inter- 
*' pretation of almost all the passages id which he is spoken of 
" as inferior and suiy'ecit as serving and obeying Jehovah; and 
" as receiving his reward. — On this principle, supposing it just, 
*' we cease to wonder at the seeming contrarieties. We per- 
•* ceive them to be merely apparent; nay, to be such as we had 
" every reason previously to expect. — If, then, this be a key 
" which fits all the wards of this seemingly intricate lock, turn- 
" ing amongst them with hardly a touch of interruption, catch- 
" ing its bolts, and laying open to us, in the easiest and com- 
" pletest manner, the treasures of Divine truth: if this be a 
" principle which, In fact, does produce harmony and consist- 
" ency in the word of God, while the rejecttoQ of it, on the 
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^< ooDtrary* gm* rise to diflScnkieB wkfaool imrabar; is ^^ 

^€j£itatUf a flTOBg fnwsiiiiiptife CTidenoe dial tlie p^^ 

^ correct, and wcfl-fiMmded?— I Aali probably have oceaeipii^ 

^ ina flnbwqiiaii DHcoorse^ to toudi again on die reaaonaMe- 

<* nes of thb priadpfe^— a priiici{de wkich nii^t be rednoed 

^ iiiloageiiendnileofi]iterprelation:---diat9ofl«9 
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^^mmtiwnd€splmiatkmfftkoutextsbgwkii^Hseem$tobe 
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*^c^€fhanmtni^b€tweemAae^attdih(m€iherpaaage$^ 

*^ lune ike ^fpeaFunoe q ftmmtt m andng its cppaeiie/*'^IXBCOUnt 

IL pages 45 — 47. 

*' My last observatioii i% that we ought to bemoreof finm- 
^ iog oar judgment finom detached and msnlatirf pawages ef 
<< the #brd of God ^-*^that we shooU take the Scripenres in dim 
« harmoDy, comparing one part with another^ and using tfaem^ 
<< as much as possible^ as irj^^€apQwtor^-*-Yoa wiU igmHriiately 
^^ perceive the particular bearing of itns vemai^ in refionnce to 
** our present subject— In a former Discourse^ I nodced the 
*< seeming contrarieties in the Scripture testimony respecting 
'< the person of Christ; and I endeavoured to point out also the 
« true principle of harmony amongst them. A single observation 
<< or two shall sufiice at present, in addition to what was then 
" said. — * Christ,' says a Unitarian writer, • always prayed 
<^ to this one God, as his God and Father. He always spoke 
» of himself as receiving his doctrine and his power fram him; 
<< and again and again disclaimed having any power of his own. 
" * Then answered Jesus, and said unto them, Verily, verily, I 
" say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself;' John v. 
** 19. * The words that I speak unto you I speak not of my- 
<< self; but the Fatiier that dwelleth in me, he doeth the works;* 
<^ John xiy. 10. < Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 



" asceiul to my Fatlier and your Father, to my God and yi 
" God;' John xx. 17. It catmot surely be God,' adds he, 'ikaP. 
<' uses suck languor as this.'* — Now, widiout making aoy 
" ticular comment on the language which this wnteru3es,mi^f 
" I not, on the other side, repeat again the various paeeagos be- 
" fore quoted, in proof of his Divinity, and then say, with at 
'* least Clonal confidence, ' /( cannot stireli/ be a mere man, of\iiho«t\ 
" such things are said.' — Here, then, is the question brouj 
" into short compass. It comes at once to an issue. Here 
*' two classes of passages, both contained in the same book, 
'* both claiming to have their tcalimony received, as of the sami 
" authority. — ^Here are two bands, of witnesses. They all 
" to speak in language plain and distinctly intelligible. 
*' they appear to contradict one another. — What, then, shi 
" we make of them? — Whether are jve to receive the testimoi 
" of the one, or that of the other ?— Or must we reject that 
" both?— Or shall we apply scourges, and racks, and screwi^" 
« and all the instmments of torture, to force from the one, ot 
•' from the other, a declaration, that they did not at all intend to 
" express what their language seems, beyond all doubt, to con- 
" vey? — Or, lastly, is there no principle of reconciliation and 
** harmony between their apparently discordant testimonies? Is 
" there no ground on which both may consistently be believed j 
*• since both appear to be supported by the very same measure 
" of credible evidence? — Here is the question; — here, I appre- 
<' hend, the one great point on which the whole controversy 
« turns. And in answer to the question, I still affirm, as bfr- 
*' fore, There is such a principle-^there is such a ground — and 
** besides it there is no other. It is to be found, as formerly 
" stated, in the double view which is given by the apostle Paul, 
^ of the person and official character of Jesus, when he s«f» 
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*' respecting bim, that, * being in the form of Grod, he lihou^t 
<^ it not robbery to be equal with God; but made himself of no 
'< reputatioD, and took upon himself the form of a servant, and 
<< was made in the likeness of men; and, being found in fiuhion 
<^ as a man, humbled himself, and became obedient unto deaths 
<< even the death of the cross." — ^Admit the double view of the 
*^ person of Christ which is here stated, and the difficulty v»- 
<' nishes. The testimony of the different witnesses, elicited 
« without torture^ and interpreted' without perversion, becomes 
<< one testimony. — In plain terms,- there is, on thh principle— (a 
*< prindpte whicb^ you may possibly think, I am disposed to 
<•< press too often upon your attention, but which really merits 
^< repetition on account of the extensiveness of its aj^licaticm 
^ on this subject, the occasion for the use of it, as, fixmi the nar 
<< ture of the.case, might have been expected, perpetaelly re- 
<< curring) — there is, I say, on this principle, hardly a single text 
<< that occasions any difficulty to an attentive and ingennoos 
^< reader^^On every consideration, then, of fidmess and can- 
<^ dour, is not thb the view which ought to be preferred, by all 
<' who are desirous rightly to obey the injunction in the text, 
" Prove all things."— Discourse VI. pages 184 — 186. 

I should, perhaps, ask pardon of the reader, for quoting 
passages of such length, which he may have read befose. 
But the general principle which they contain, is one of such 
peculiar importance on the present part of the argument, 
that I am desirous of securing his attention to it, which a f^^ 
mere reference might not do. I have laid, and still lay, much i 
of the stress of the argument upon this principle. Yet, as 
I formerly noticed, it is a principle agmnst which my q>- 
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ponent has not pointed a single piece of his critical ord- .; 
nance. He has, in this chapter, brought forward lists of 
passages, in which Jesus Christ is represented as cAosetiy op- 
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potniedf sanctified^ inspired^ anointed^ given and sent by 
Gods as repeimngand executing a commission^ ba coming in 
the name of the Lord, as the servant of God. But he has 
never, dther here or ekewhere, taken any notice, or at- 
tempted any refutation, of the general principle^ stated in 
the paragraphs i have quoted, on which such passages are 
explained by Trinitarians. And, tiD be has done this, << I 
^ am not careful to answer him'' further. Let him spoil our 
key, or prove it a picklock* and then we shall acknowledge 
our error, and give up the use of it. 

What Mr. Yates has written, in this chapter, on the mean- 
ing of the title Son of God, is altogether irrelevant to the .point 
in ddbata This is a title about which, in its application to 
Jesus Christ, there is considerable diversity of opinion, not 
only between Unitarians and Trinitarians, but amongst Trini- 
tarians themselves.-— It has been questioned, whether it re- 
lates to him in his Divine nature alone^ or in his human 
nature alone, or in the constitution of his person as God 
and man, connected with his official character as Mediator. 
The last of these views I am myself inclined to prefer. But 
as the diffisrence reroects a name merdy, any one of the 
^ws may be hekl, along with the firm conviction of the 
aopreme divinity of Him who bears it. Mr. Yates l*ciasons 
^m the assumed principle^ that this title plainly implies infm- 
ority and subordination. But, if the title be considered as 
bdoDging to him on account of the peculiar ccmstitution of 
/his Mediatorial person^ the idea of inferiority may be ad- 
. iMtted, on the principles laid down in the preceding quota- 
tions; because^ as Mediator, although uniting the Divipe 
ttid human natures, he had assumed the Jbrm of a servant. 
And, eva!i in opposition to those who consider the title Son 
xsi God as expressiiig the mode of personal distinction in 
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fhcf Divine essence, Mr. Yates may find it difBcalt to, proye 
tliat sonship implies inferiority in nature; inasmuch as' a 
son must be, in nature, essentially the same with his father. 
That the name or title ^< Son of Grod," is a mark of << blissful 
*< and glorious distinction is eyident," says Mr* Yates, << from 
<« the manner in which it is apfdied both to the disciples of 
<< Christy fmd to our Sariour himself;" (Page 72.) But it 
is no less erident, that the name is applied in an infinitely 
higher sense to the Saviour himself, than to his diseiple& 
<^ The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews," as Mk Yates 
afterwards notices, << proves the superiority of Christ to on- 
** gehf by the evidence of passages in which he is called 
<' by this designation." (P. 74.) — And-the conaexioDin whidi 
these proofs are introduced, sufficiently shows the sraose in 
which he- understood the designation — ** Unto ike Son he saith, 
<< Thy throne, O Godf is for ever and ever." — When Jesus 
spoke of God as his Father, the Jews toek up stones to stone 
him, because he made himself *^ equal with God/' And, 
although nothing could have been more ea^y than distinctly 
to disavow the inference, and although such disavowal was 
required by every consideration of piety and truth, he never 
did disavow it. Mr. Yates has not disproved the justice 
of the interpretation put by the Jews on our Lord's words; 
—he has not disproved the propriety of a;^ of the Trini- 
tarian interpretations of the title; — ^for he has neither proved 
that it implies inferiority in nature j nor that the inferiority 
and subordination which he affirms it does imply, cannot be 
the inferiority and subordination involved in his voluntaiy 
assumption of the human nature, and of the form of a ser- 
vant. Till he has done both these, the title Son of God can 
avail him nothing, but rather, from the connexions in which 
it is sometimes given to Christ, is all against him. — It is in 
vain, therefore, that Mr Yates, in this, as in former instances, 
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adduces his proofi h^ fifties and sixties. It is in this way 
diat he fulfils his engagement announced in the prospectus 
of his book, to establish the inferiority of Christ to the Father 
by " several hundred plain Scripture^ testimonies J^ Any per- 
son, acquainted with the tx>ntrover8y, might. '^ave antici- 
pated what sort of pr(Xffs these were to be; — ^proofe of what 
nobody questions. Wherever Mr. Yates finds Jesus called 
the Son of God, •or<jod called his Father, he finds a dis^ 
tinct proof t\k2it Jesus is not God. But he establishes no* ge- 
neral principle on which these multiplied proofs can be made 
to tell upon his conclusion. He does not seem to think it 
at' all incumbent upon him, to invalidate the principles of 
Trinitarian interpretation; but argues on, with all coolness^ 
deliberation, and confidence, leaving the ignorant reader 
to wonder what Trinitarians make of these passagesy or whe- 
ther they have not overlooked them altogether. In a case 
of this Jcind, to dwell on each passage distinctly, would be an 
insult to the reader's understanding. Th^ are all in the same 
predicament. The refiitation of one is the <reltttati(m of the 
whole. They are like the Spectator's wooden library; — 
where, when you touch a single volume^ down comes an en- 
tire shelf. Mr. Yates takes, it for granted^ that the title 
^ Son cf GoS^ implies inferiority and subordination; and 
ihen^ understanding this inferiority and subordination in the 
Unitarian way, he has a host of proo& at his call:— -the read- 
er has only to take Ufor granted on the other side, that the 
title << Son of God'' implies the equality of Christ with . the 
Father, and the case is immediately reversed: the army of 
arguments vanishes fi:om the one side, and starts up in hostile 
array on the other. 

On this part of die subject, I cannot but advert to the 
gratulations with whidi Mr. Yates has bailed me in another 
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part of his volume, in consequimoe of my having pro&sied 
doubts respecting the ordinary doctrine of the eternal gene* 
ration of the Son from the Father, and the eternal proces- 
sion of the Spirit from the Father and the Son, intheea- 
sence of Deity. He considers this candid avowal as ^* affordr 
*' ing a gratifying illustration of the progress of good sense 
^ and liberality of sentiment in matters of religion ;" and 
congratulates me on my freedom from the prison and the 
rack; as well as from the shackles of subscription to human 
articles. For both these species of liberty, — ^Uberty from 
confinement and torture, imd liberty from the trammels of 
subscription, I desire, along with Mr. Yates, to be duly tbank» 
ful. The deiiirableness of the former will be felt and adouiw- 
ledged alike by all; of the advantage of the latter, I think I 
have ha4 the satisfactory proai of personal experience* Bulf 
in his sanguine hqpes of my future progress, I fear Mr. Yatea 
must lay his aocoiiBt with diaappointment The present 
publication has already, in all probability, lowered bfs ez- 
pectations; and they are likely to sink still farther, when I 
assure him, that, instead of being connected, in its origin, 
with any doubt as to the doctrine of the Trinity, the prin- 
cipal source of my hesitation respecting the common opin« 
ion above mentioned, was a desire to clear that great and 
fundamental article of my faith from plausible objection. 
Whilst we ought never, in complaisance to the pride of hu- 
man reason, either to give up, or to mitigate, those sublime 
mysteries, confessedly incomprehensiUe, but which fcnrm the 
very substance of the gospel; yet we should beware of add- 
ing to them any thing of our own; and ei^cially when 
the addition, instead of illustrating and confirming, tends 
rather to obscure and invalidate, the truth which we are de- 
sirous to maintain. Such s^peared to me to be the case with 
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regard to die doctrines of eternal generation and eternal pro- 
cession; and, on examini^on, I could not find sufficient 
ground for them in the holy Scriptures. But into the dis- 
cussion of these topics, I feel no inclination to enter. Although 
I consider the rejection of this explanation of the mode of the 
Divine subsistence as fitted to dear the great pcHnt of our 
blessed Lord's divinity fi:(»n the most plausible of the ob» 
jections and cavils of the adversary,— >I am quite awa!l« that 
others are of a contrary <^inion; and from what I know of 
them, I dare not take it upon me to impute their opinion 
to mere prejudices Differing, as I do, fi*om such, about the 
precise import of the title Son qf God^ we bcyth hold his su- 
preme Divinity, and acknowledge him as the Eternal Word 
made flesh, to '* put away sin .by the sacrifice of himsel£*' 
I havse no inclination to enter at present into any debate with 
these brethren, about the meaning of a name, but give them 
my hand and heart as fellow-disciples of the Divine Saviour^r 
«-*! must still, therefore, I presume, be content to rank, in 
my <q^nenf s list, ainongst the professors of << pristine novh 
<< sense:*' (for, under this appellation, I suppose^ be will include 
the doctrine of the Trinity itself as well as the Nicene and 
Athanasian explanaticms of it)— -and I feel no desire to be 
honoured with a different place. In matters of religious 
sentiment, I take his scale by the rule of reverse; and make 
the lowest point of his graduation the highest of mine. Hia 
pristine nonsense is my ancient truthi^'^e foundation (^ my 
hopes, the source of my joys; to the defence of which, I 
trust, I shall ever be enaUed to consecrate those << powers of 
^< reasoning and persuasion," to which, as might have been 
expected, he has been pleased, on this occasion, to present 
a little 1^ die incoise of his praise. It is certainly my de- 
sire to ^ conform my belief not to popular opinions, or hu- 
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<< man creeds, but to the only infallible test — the word of God/' 
And, while I do this, it is my present comdction, that that 
word must be thoroughly changed, or that I must myself be 
given up to *< strong delusion,'' before I can renounce the 
doctrines which he has assailed. 

But there are two or tbree texts which Mr. Yates has 
more particularly speciBed, as proois of the inferiority and sub- 
ordination of Jesus Christ which merit a somewhat closer 

■ 

consideration. 

The first of these is John xiv. 28. << My Father is 
" greater than I ;"— of which Mn Yates sap, " This testi- 
<< mony is so clear and explicit, that it does not admit of 
« illustration." (Page 69.) 

Let us notice, however, in the^r^ place, the connexion 
in which these words stand :— *^^ Ye have heard how I said 
<^ unto you, I go «way, and come again unto you; if ye loved 
<< me, ye would rejoice because I said, I go to the Father; 
<< for my Father is greater than L" — In going to the Father, 
he was going to " the joy that was set before him j" — to the 
" glory that was to follow" all his sufferings ; — to the reward 
of his finished work. This reward, this glory, this joy, he 
was to receive as Mediator ^ in the capacity of the servant of 
the Father. He had " taken upon him the form of a ser- 
•« vant :" — ^he was just about to " become obedient unto 
** death, even the death of the cross :" — ^and " therefore God 
" was highly to exalt hjpi." — It is in this sense, and in this 
connexion, that Jesus says, " My Father is greater than I." — 
Even here, therefore, our general principle of interpretation 
applies. We admit inferiority ; — not only the inferiority 
of the human nature of Jesus, but official iriferiority. And 
the only question is, whether he is here speaking of himself in 
his official capacity? If he is, it is surely not unreasonable to 
conceive that it is to this inferiority he refers. 
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But, secondly;— It may sound strangely to speak of these 
words as a proof that he who used th^n was m6re than m&n, 
and more than a creature. — ^Yet my mind is not a little imi* 
pressed with the improbability of a mere human prophet, or 
even a superangelic Messenger, assuring his fellow-men, or 
his fellow creatures, as of a thing of which they needed to be 
informed, that God mis greater than he; — that he was inferior 
to the infinite Jehaoah. We can hardly, I think, 8iq)pose 
a mere prophet, a good man, or any holy creature, to bring 
himself thus into comparison with his Creator and his God. 
It is one of the characteristic sentiments of all such crea- 
tures, to feel, and to own, their utter insignificance^ and 
absolute nothingness, before the Divine Majesty. Ascend 
as hi^ as you please in the scale of created existence, you 
ddy give additional strength to the improbability in ques- 
tion : — for there will still be an infinite disparity betwe^i the 
greatness of God, and the greatness of the most exalted 
creatures; and the higher you go, the sentiment referred 
to must be supposed the more powerfully felt — 1 can scarce* 
ly, therefore, imagine the words to have been used by a mere- 
ly created Messenger; — nait is there any sense which I can 
attach to them, without an apprehension of impiety, but 
that which refers them to the official, Mediatorial, character of 
the Son of God ; — as <^ coming forth from the Father^ 
<< and coming into the world ;" — ^ finishing the work given 
^ him to do f* — and returning to the Father, to receive his 
reward, in <^ fulness of joy, and pleasures for evermore/' 

The same general principle of official subordination^ with- 
out natural inferiority^ may, without any difficulty or any direc- 
tion of mine, be applied by the intelligent reader to 1 Cor. liL 
23. "Ye are Christ's, and Chri^ is God's /^ — and to 1 Cor.xi. 
3. « The head of every man is Christ, and the head of the wo- 
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" is God's," as being the Divinely appointed Mediator, all 
whose work, on earth, and in heaven, has the glory of God 
for its objecL — " The head of Christ is God ;" by whom he 
was commissioned and sent, whose will he came to do^ who 
accepted his service, and bestowed his reward. 

Mark X. 17, 18. *' There came one running, and kneeled to 
" him, and asked him, Good master, what shall I do that I may 
*' inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto htm, Why callest 
" thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is, God." 

I have already noticed the folly of pretending that there 
are none of the passages bi-ought forward by Unitarians a- 
gainst the divinity of Christ that present ani) difficulty. — The 
true state of the question is. Whether the numerous passages 
understood by Trinitarians as asserting or implying his su- 
preme Deity, are capable of a fair and ctmsistent interpreta- 
tion on the supposition of his being a mere creature? and, on 
the other hand, whether the passages understood by Unita- 
rians as asserting or implying his being no more than a crea- 
ture, are capable of such an interpretation, on the hypothesis 
of his being God and man in one person, and sustaining in 
that one person the official character of Mediator? 

I am not aware of any passage produced on the Uni- 
tarian side of this alternative, that has greater plausi- 
bility in it than the one now quoted. — In these words, it is 
alleged, Jesus pointedly disavows supreme Godhead. — Let ua 
fairly see, then, how the matter stands. 

IsL The epithet "good" is evidently susceptible of a higher 
and a lower sense. In our Lord's reply to this ruler's ques- 
tion, he takes it in the highest acceptation of which it is sus- 
ceptible, as signifying absolute unqualified perfection. — But 
it is an epithet often applied to metij Matth. v. 45. xii. 35. 
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xxv. SI. Luke xxiii. 50. Acts xi. 24, &c. It is generally 
understood, too, that the Jewish doctors (whoise fondness 
for flattering tides is, on another occasion, exposed and re- 
proved by our Saviour) affected this style of complimen- 
tary address. 

2dly. The title^ it is sufficiently Evident irom the result, 
was not intended by the person who used it, to be understood 
in any higher sense than was applicable to a merely human 
being, — one whom, at the most, he considered as an' emi- 
nent prophet 

Sdly. It was not, therrfore, an address which it was at aU 
possible for any who were present to consider it as blasphemy 
for Jesus to receive ; — as implying his making himsdf Gody 
whom alone he immediately declares in his answer to be 
good. — It could not, from its general use in application 
to men^ be understood as repressing any thing beyond mere 
humanity; so that ttere existed no occasion whatever why 
Jesus, suppodng him to have been a mere human prophet, 
should have declined if, as ' an address to which the blessed 
God alone was entitled. — His answer, therefore, cantiot be 
viewed as an instance of his revolting from the ascription to 
him of a Divine tide ; because, from the ordinary use of the 
epithet, there was no danger, or even possibility, of any such 
conception being formed* — It is not easy, in these circum- 
stances, to perceive any reason why Jesus should haVe given 
k reply f disclaiming equality mth God, as Unitarians inter* 
pret his words; — ^because neither, on the one hand, was the 
person by whom he was fiddressed, ascribing such equality to 
him; nor, on the other, was there the remotest possibility of 
his hearers understanding him to claim such equality in ac* 
cepdng the title by which he was accosted. 

Is the reply of Jesus, then, capiable of any natural and 
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consistent interpretation, on the supposition of his having 
been himself a Divine perscm? — ^The two following views of il 
are sabmitted to the reader:-— 

1. Our Lord may be understood as fraraing his reply. iic>- 
cording to the views which he knew the person by whom he wasr 
addressed to entertain concerning kirn. There is no reason 
to suppose, that this ruler viewed our Lord 'as any thing 
more than a mere maur— a prophet,-—^ a teacher^ (the ap* 
pdlation he employs) << sent from Ood." Considered in this 
light, the words of Christ convey a severe and pointed repriac t 
to those who afifecled such titles of flattery, and sought <* the 
^< honour that cometh from men.'' 

2. He may be considered as inquiring the vieaoseftkig 
young vfUMj with regard to him whom he thus so respectfoHy 
accosted^ ^* kneeling to him," with an apparently humUe ac- 
knowledgment of his superior dignity and authority, — ^The' 
reply will then be as if Jesus had said to him: — Why oalkst 
thod me good? None is absolutdy good but on^ that is God. 
Do you mean by your address to ascribe this goodness to me? 
— to acknowledge and honour me in my Divine character? 
♦* I and my Father are one." Dost thou believe this? Or is 
your, salutation a mere title of flattering courtesy, to be ma- 
derstood as when addressed to your own Rabbles? 

Let the reader, then, recollect that on other occasionsy 
when Jesus was charged with making himself equal with 
God, he never disavowed the imputation; let him keep in 
mind also the copious evidence already produced of his real- 
ly possessing Divine dignity $ and say, whether the one or the 
other of these saises, or a combination of both, should not 
be preferred to that interpretation which, without any good 
reason arising from the circumstances of the case^ seta the 
words at variance with his conduct on other occasions, and 

with all the passages which assert or imply his divinity? 

1 
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CHAPTER IIL 

The general principles laid down in the preceding chap- 
ter, aie^ in their full force, applicable to all that Mr. Yateft 
advances in Chapters VL and VII. of the Second Part of 
his << Vindication/' respecting the wisdom, and knowledge, 
and power, of Christ, being derived from the Father. 

Mr. Yates thus states the difference between Trinitarians 
and Uni^rians, in answering the ancient questioni << Whence 
^ hath this man this wisdom and these mighty works?'*-* 
- ^ The Trinitarians maintain that, as Jesus Christ was really and 
^ truly God, he required no communication of knowledge 
^ or power from any other being, but was, from all eternityf 
^ and by his own nature, infinitely wise^ omniscient, and 
^-omnipotent The Unitarians, on the contrary, assert, that 
^ he derived his wisdom, his knowledge, and his power, from 
^ the same Being who brought him into existence, from th« 
<^ one eternal and almigh^ God, the Father." (Page 78w) 
But in this statement, he has been as careful as before to 
leave out of sight the double view of the person of Christ 
maintained by Trinitarians. Jesus Christ appears, as Me- 
diator, << in the likeness of sinful flesh." In these circum- 
stances, how were those^ to whom he made his appearance, 
to be assured, that he came, that he taught, and that ht 
acted, by divine autkority? How, but by his announcing him*^ 
self possessed of a commission from the Father, — and prov- 
iso that commission by mi^'aculons works? This he did. He 
declared that all that he taught was according to the commia- 
flkxi he had received; that all that he did was according to the 
will of Him that sent him; and he appealed to his miradesp 
as. works which the Father bad given him to do, and indi- 
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cations of his sanction and i^probation. Bat what of this? 
The great general principle of the distinction of natures^ 
and the official char^u^ter of Jesus Christ, leaves no difficul- 
ty here. This general principle it should have. been Bfr. 
Yates's business to overthrow. Bat, instead of doing . thisf 
he has taken one side onh/ of the Trinitarian view of ;the 
Saviour's person. He states that, as God, Trinitarians con-' 
sider his knowledge and wisdom as eternal and nnderived; 
in which he is right: but he entirely foigets, that they view 
him also as man, and, officially, as Mediator^ that, in the 
human nature^ all the knowledge and wisdom of bis human 
soul must of necessity have been derived; and that, in his 
official capacity, he taught and acted b^ commissumf comnM^^nH* 
eating what he had received'to communicate, and doing itbat 
he had beea charged to do, — ^There is surely no great diffi- 
culty in Qiaking the distinction betweoi a personal and an 
official character. An ambassador from a prince, chaiged 
with a certain commission, may possess a vast deal of know-* 
ledge, even of the mind of his sovereign, beyond what is 
involved in his commission, and he may possess a large 
measure of general knowledge besides. Even of the sub- 
stance of his commission he might have full knowledge in 
his personal capacity, before he received it in his official— 
But, as an ambassador, he is charged with a commission. 
That commission he delivers as from him that sent him. And 
he who, from the circumstance of this ambassador speaking 
of his commission in his official language, should conclude 
that he could have no knowledge of it except in his official 
capacity, and no personal knowledge, no nnderived acquaint- 
ance with any thing else; — ^would commit the same error with 
those, who argue, that because Jesus Christ, in his official 
capacity (which he had voluntarily assumed,) speaks of him- 
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sdf as delivering what he was commissioned to deliver, — there^ 
fore all the knowledge and wisdom he possessed, were^ and 
must have been, derived, and not inherent The sophism 
arises from not distinguishing between Jesus Christ, consider- 
ed simply cu God^ and Jesus Christ, considered in his official 
capacity as Mediator between God and men — the voluntary 
servant of the Godhead. 

Chapter VII. Part II. in Mr. Yates's <« Vindication,** is one 
of the most laboured in the volume. Its object is to prove 
the Unitarian doctrine <^ concerning the origin of Christ's 
" power, viz. that it was given to him.'* — As. might have 
been expected, a great proportion of the reasoning is charac* 
terized by the same species of sophism as the reasoning in 
proof of the derivation of Christ's wisdom and knowledge. 
— " To prove that any person is a God, no method can be 
<« more direct than to show that be is possessed of underived 
*^and independent power. I conceive, therefore, that we 
<< might reduce the whole question concerning the Deity of 
<* Christ within this short compass. Did our Saviour po»- 
** sess his power without having received it from any other 
<< being, and did he exert it without being subject to the 
<< pleasure and control of aiiy other? Or were his authority, 
^ his glory,, and his majesty, conferred upon him by a supe- 
<< rior?> The former side of the question is espoused by the 
<* Trinitarians, who affirm, that Jesus Christ was omnipotent 
<» from eternity, land by his own nature^ and that his power 
<< is incapable of any increase as well as of any diminution. 
^ The latter opinion is espoused with equal firmness by the 
<< Unitarians, who assert, that all the power of Christ was 
<< giveti to him. It is, therefore, my intaition in this chapter, 
^* by bringing forward all the passages in the New Testa- 
'^ ment, which relate to the power of Jesus, to enable every 
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^ reader to depide finr hinuelf the principdl queition at ume, 
*< viz. whether the power of Christ was givenf or whether it 
^ was underivedJ* (Pages 81, 89.) 

In this gaieral statanent, it will appear to the intdligept 
reader, that, as before, the Trinitarian distinction between 
Christ as God, and Christ in his complex person and official 
character 9 as Emmanuel, is kept entirdy out of sight. While 
the Unitarian doctrine is stated to b% thata// the power of 
Christ was given to him,— was derived afod not inherent, — tbd 
reader is 1^ to conclude, that Trinitarians d^ny his having 
possessed asy power of this descripti(Mi,--«ny power, that 
was, in any senses given or derived^ and that all the power 
which the Scriptures ascribe to him, is underived and inier^ 
entj — ^than which, as Mr. Yajtes himself must know, nothii^ 
can be &rther from truth. 

The chapter is divided into three parts: — ^the first, ex« 
amining the question of our Lord's indq)endent power. 
^* before his birth of the Vifgin Maty .'"-—the second, con* 
templating the exercise of his power during his abode upon 
earth : — and the third, the exercise of his power subsequent^ 
to his ascension to heaven. 

The firstpartof the inquiry proceeds on the hypothetical as- 
sumption of the existence of Christ before his appearance on 
earth. " The question is, whether, grarUingthepre^existenceqf 
** Christ 9 he enjoyed before his incarnation, underived power?* 

Having already considered the principal passages on this 
head, namely, those in which the. creation of all things 
is ascribed to Christ, and particularly examined the ground 
taken by Mr. Yates respecting the import of the prepositions 
AIA and *Tno, it would be impertinent to resume this dis* 
cussion J and I think it quite unnecessary to enlarge it. I re- 
fer the reader to my Fourth Discourse, pages 104? — 112, 
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and to pages SSg — 236, of this work, and leave it to hbnself 
to judge, whether Mr. Yates has made good his assertionst 
*' that these passages are decisively favourable to the Unita- 
•* rian doctrine, that if Jeaus was concerned in the formation 
" of the heavens and ihe earth, he was only employed as an 
" instrument in the hands of God his Father:" (page 83.)— 
and that, '*when we direct our view to the first supposed 
** period of our Lord's existence, that preceding his in* 
" carnation, we find that every passage of the New Testament 
" which ascribes to him power in tliat period, ascribes it 
*' to him as a being inferior to, and dependent upon* the - 
Father." (Page 88.) 

Of the exercise of our Lord's power during his abode 
on earth, Mr. Yatea says, — " In the course of his publio 
(' ministry, he exhibited the astonishing and awful proob 
" of supernatural power, by giving sight to the blind, and 
(■ reason to the insane, by heahng the sick, raising the deadi 
" and by many other stupendous miracles. Here again* 
*• the question to be decided is. Whether he performed 
" his mighty acts by underived and independent power, 
*' or whether he was enabled and nutliorised to exhibit them 
•*by God the Father? We may ascertain the truth, part- 
** ly from the opinions of those who saw our Lord's mintclet 
•* performed, but chiefly from his own clear declarations." 
(Page 88.) 

On the argument derived from the manner in which 
Jesus performed some of his miracles, — I refer the reader 
to pages 223 — 226, of this treatise, and shall offer very few 
additional observations on the way in which this argument 
js treated in this part of Mr. Yates's work. 

1. The first is, that Mr. Yates renders it necessary to 
remind the reader, that the argument is derived, not from 
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ike mrades themselves^ hut from the peculiar manner in which, 
m same instances^ they were performed.- When, therefore, 
Mr. Yates says — ^^ Tie more mtelligent and impartial Jews, 
^^ic appears, considered the miracles of Jesus as a proof^ 
<* that he was * a teacher come from . Grod,' which is the 
^ exact light in which they are regarded by all Unitarians; 
« — they reasoned, ^ No man can do such mirades as Jesiis 
M does,- (they did net say, as a Trinitarian would, ^ except he 
^ be Ood as well as man,' but) * except God be with, him:'' 
(page 90.) — ^when Mr. Yates, I say, - speaks thus, he deals 
unfidrly^ and ascribes to Trinitarians a mode of reasoning 
which they disavow. 

9. The instances adduced by Mr. Yates to show the im- 
pression made, upon the spectators of our Lord's miTivrl^ 
are not the instances adduced by mi^ as illustratians (^ 
my argument. 

S. With regard to our Lord's disciples, we are not without 
evidence that, amidst much darkness and confusion of mind, 
they yet did entertain higher notions of their Master and Lord, 
than Mr. Yates is willing to admit : we not only find them 
acknowledging him as "the Son of the living God," but one 
of them calling him " My Lord and my God," and another 
appealing to bis omniscience, as the Searcher of hearts, 
<* Lord thou knowest all things ; thou knowest that I love 
<* thee." That the miracles of our Lord were never regarded 
by "the beloved John, the zealous Peter," and the other 
Apostles, as evincing his proper Deity, is, therefore, a gratis 
dictum. On one occasion, Peter was so overpowered with 
astonishment and dread by one of our Saviour's mirades, 
that he fell down at his knees, saying, " Depart from me, 
" for I am a sinful man, O Lord." — " The manner in which 
*« Peter appears to have been affected," says Dr. Campbell, 
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<< and tb? exInuMdinary petitian he presented to a person 
^ of whose beneTolenee and humanity he had been so oft 
<^ m witness^ clearly show, that he discovered in his Master, 
*^ on /this occasion, something superior to human, which 
^< quite ovenwhebned him with awe and fear." : ) 

When,, after quoting John xx. SO, SI. Mr. Yates says, 
^ We see that the beloved disciple^ who always q)oke of 
^^ hisi Master in the most glowing terms o£ admiration 
^ and a£fection,> and wito wrote his history, when, many were 
^* disposed to fall away from the faith, in order to prevent their 
.^^ love from waxing cold, never regarded the miracles of 
<^ Christ a» a proof that he was God, but only as a proof 
*«that he was the Mesdahj the Son of God,**^page 91.)--* 
he takefr for granted that the title ^< Son of God^ does noi 
imply his equality with the Father. The comments of the 
£vangelist himself, however^ on the meaning of the appella- 
tion, may, perhaps, b^' more satisfactory to the reader, than , 
that of Mr. Yates. He will find them in John i. 1 — 3,. 
10, 14. 1 John i. 1, 3. with v. 20. 

4. While in the minds of the disciples themselves there was 
such a meaisure of ignorance and perplexity, so strange 
a mixture of temporal and spiritual notions and expectaticHis, 
associated with their conviction of his being the Christ, that 
at timed they appear to have been quite confounded, and 
not to have known well what to think; — ^we need not 
surely be mudi surprised, that the Jewish people in ge- 
neral should have fidled to draw the inference^ which the 
manner of his performing his miracles was, on some oc 
casions, fitted to suggest. Their ignorance of their own 
prophets ; — their consequent ignorance of the Old Testament 
doctrine as to the person, character, and work of the 
Messiah; — ^their rooted prgudices, and worldly-minded de- 
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l|W8;-~their blindnessi, and hardness of heart, 
in rensting I le clearest and most impressive evidence of the 
validity of his claims, and the truth of his doctrine ; — all pre- 
pare us to learn without surprise, that his real dignity 
escaped their dark and misguided understandings. Con- 
sidering the state of their minds, it is far from being " doubt- 
" less," that " the Jews," even although their " nation had 
'* been signaUzed by the display of mimcles during many 
*' former ages," were " best able to judge of the nature of 
** the testimony" of miracles. The very reverse was the fact. 
5. Both during our Lord's life, and after his ascension, 
his apostles, and other ministers, wrought their miracles 
in his name. It is difficult to conceive that the twelve, 

the seventy, should have been impressed with no high- 
notions of Jesus than as a. fellow-man, or a great prophet, 

I they said to him, " Lord, even the devils are subject 
' ' as through thy name:" — a consideration, by ^e way, 
which may serve to give further strength to the observations 
made under the third p«rUoalar.rMClaiM. Vy*t befiTetbia 
aficension, ^Mark xri. 17.) " And lluse fligii& shaK f<^ow 
" them that beliere:, in n^ tuaiK diall thcji cast out devik*" 
&c;-^— and the EvangeHat adds, **-They went forth and preach- 
** ed eveiy where, the Lord working with them, and coofinn- 
** ing the word, by signs following." Ver. 20. . These ex- 
pressions the reader may compare with the following pasMge% 
in the Acts of Uie Apostles^ and the Epistles: Acts iii. 6^ ' I& 
ir. 7, 10. ix. S4-. xvi. 18. Rom. xv. 18, &c-»lt is aordy 
very remarkably that these mighty works ahoold thus have 
been done in the name of Jesus t that he ehcnild be spoken of 
as doing the awril'j,— 4hey the instruments of his power ,^ 
he the wonder working ag^it; — bo that, in discluming any 
power or holiness of Uieir own, as canong the ^ects.pTQdiio- 



ed, they should have ascribed all to the name and power of 
Chrisli'-^itf indeed, that name was only the name of a glori- 
fied man. In speaking of the view given by Peter, of the 
miracles of his Master, in Acts x. 38. and Acts ii. 22. Mr. 
Yates explains his language as meaning thkt ^^ in fact ^ Gad 
** did the miracles throi^h him^ God being the real author of 
^< the miracles, and Christ the medium through the instrument- 
** ality of whom they were acccHnplishod." (Page 91.) — Tlus 
is perfectly rational, if Jesus was a mere propheti-^it places 
him, as to miraculous power, on the ground which every 
mere prophet must occupy: — ^but it is hardly consistent with 
the sentiment held by Mr. Yates, and by Unitarians in ge- 
neral, of his possessing power at his own disposal, in a way 
quite peculiar to himselC— But what shall we make of those 
passages in which miracles are represented, both during his 
life, and especially after his ascensioa, as done in his name ? 
Is he a mere instrument or medium when this is the case? 
No. The apostles are now the instruments, and they ascribe 
the power which produced the effect to their exalted Lord. 
The very place which the Father occupied in his miracles, 
HE HIMSELF occupies in theirs* So that, substituting Christ 
for Godj and Peter or Paul for Christy we may adopt Mr. 
Yates's own words, and say; — " Christy in fact, did the mira^ 
<< des through his apostle f Christ being the real author of the 
^miracle, and his apostle the medium through whom they 
<* were exhibited.'' 

^< Having considered the inferences," says Mr. Yates, 
<^ derived from the miracles of Jesus by those who saw them 
*^ performed, let us, in the second place, inquire what account 
*♦ he himself gave of the power by which he exhibited them." 
^Page 92.) — Under this particular, we have proofs adduc- 
ed, to which many more might have been added, of what 
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nobodjr qii6itioiii|-«-ns» Aat die mbmtilm oF' Jmb * inm 

paCandng tfaottyi openly wiAjiimkdgi^*Vtu^pmeu 

mAlmn^ p^fM^ ndu hhmh ii that JMUI dlOOU IMSW M lUtt 

Goef iBBiik Jhte^ibbth in whufeche teuf^iwdrjui^tlieJiffttK. 
Miidi he eiecated. ' JUid'ie mwhVhw draed3!ti.b«to 'iMd^- 
gjyeiiing the ienie kirhidiliei^hMiiitei«BdHBDfNiii^^^ 
lUt thif cm pcnent lid diflkidljr'to ilif «ftiiid el^^^^ 
got end doidid inqpEdmc ^i^dieiWadg^y^^teMbvdjft^fiB^ 
ipnerk^ Ihe^^evian eo ikoie oooflMuwlMBiiilieis etnaidMd 
fay ^Uniteriens ee most esqiicitljr ^ii iA hnfng t w^ 
h» oabd kftgiiegie vM the iemelaM^v^Aic&fitiiJHfe 
floncei ve eny awie prophet^-A^UjyineregigelBffi^iiilbliei^ : 
idoyed-^Let wvtekar fe# flhiitiefiep'a^ iMii i iwtf g ^ 
nufkaUe addveie of -en Letd^viD te Jtom,' iflpBhfiie l eee rir 
UinTtbe ifih dupter of4iiefiGi^;iei»ifay JiDla^> fi«M^^^^^ 
i7(b veitte^The Mm heviag got JirfbnlBeiioit iof liMMcofk 
wrought by. Jesut et Ae pool^ of BtAei^ ^petBtcuM 
f^ and sought to sky hun, becailse he had done these 'thiagt 
<<on the Sabbath day."— To the charge of having doktM 
the Sabbath, our Lord answered, ** My Father watketk kMet^ 
^* toj and I work/* — His reply is generatly tinderstood to dg^ 
nify, that although the Divine Father had set apart the s^ 
Tenth day, after finishing the work oS creation, as a day of 
rest from labour, and of holy worsh^ to be observed* by 
men, in commem(H*ation of the great Creator's ^oryj^^-yet 
that he had continued from the beginning till that time^ car- 
Tying on the affidrs of the world, maintaining (he universe, 
and superintendidg^ in the exercise of his wisdom and power, 
all its complicated- concerns, without distinction of one ^y 
more than another. He was not bound himself by sudi in- 
stitutions as he had appointed for his creatures: — that Jesus 
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"vindicates lamaAff m this instance^ not on the ground of the 
miBrcifid nature of the work he had performed, and the con<^ 
nstencgr at suck works with the spirit of the laws relative to the 
Salibathy'blit directly from the example of the father. — But this 
ground lof vindication coaM hardly, I should think, be good 
and valid, except on the supposition of the equality of the 
partiesi^ It w^onid be rather a singular def<^ce for any mer^ 
man to set up in his own behalf for' his having performed 
some work on^ the Sabbath dty, that God himsdf was en- 
gaiged'Oii that day, as well as tin other days, in managing the 
aflbirs bf the universe. :; . ' .. 

MiHoweveir good !lmd consistent the sense may be which is 
thosTidded, 1 am disposed to think diat our Lord nefens 
not to.the divine fluperintenden<je\of creation^ but to his tmn 
miramdota morbs^ The spirit of his vindication appears to 
metd h^-ikw^^^ In all die miraculous works* which I have 
<f -^ hithferto' performed, my Father wo^k6th jos well as L' 
^<^^ power has been in exercise as well as mf ;t^. : What- 
^ ,ever; therdbre, will condemn me, will equally condemn 
a God my Father also*" ' 

Whatsoi^er view we adopts it is plain, in the^r5^ place» 
that the Jews could never, on this, or on other occasion^ 
have accused him of blasphemy, for simply calling God his 
Father. They tliemselves said, << We haioe one Father^ even 
f^ Gods** Jdm viii. 4U They must have understood Inm 
as claiming fUs relation in a sense peculiar to himself. And 
so verse 16th informs us they did: " They sought the more 
<^ to. kill him, because he not only had broken the Sabbath, 
<< but said also that God was his Father," {'mn^ lAlON 1X171 
<< rw Biw) making himself equal with God."-^}^v 'utaww letaw 
Tffi etta.) Tliey understood him then to call God'Ais Father^ 
in a sense/ impljring equality with Qod. The mere phrase 
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^ MY Father/' in verse I7th, might, perhaps from the me 
of the possessive pronoun in the singular number, convey to 
their minds an appropriation of God's paternal relation, in a 
sense peculiar to himself; yet it seems much more probaUe 
that they deduced this inference from what he said respect* 
ing the Father and himself: — ^which they seem to have un- 
derstood as implying the possession and' exercise of common 
paaoer^ and of common independence and axtthimiy. 

This they condemned as btasphermf. Upon whidi Jesus 
•* answered them, saying, Verily, verily, I say unto you, the 
'* Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Fa- 
^ tha* do: for what things soever he doeth,* these also doeth 
^ the Son likewise." Ver. 19, — Much depends Jiere on the 
meaning of the phrase << ^Atm^^^" He following passages 
will sufficiently show its meaning to be, that he said nothing and 
did nothing xmthout commissiohf withotd authority ^ that all that 
he said and did had the sanction and concurrence c^the Father ; 
chap. vii. 17. viii. 28*. xii. 49, 50. xiv; 10, &c. — What 
fellows confirms this: <^ The Son can do nothing of himself 
*^ but what he seeth the Father do^ These words cannot surely 
mean, that he repeats *what the Father does before him. They 
are explained by verse 20th 5 " For the Father loveth the Son, 
** and shxmeth him all things that himself doeth: and he mil 
" shc^ him greater works than these, that ye may mar- 
" vel." His MIRACLES, then, were " things which he saw 
" the Father rfo/'— which the Father «rf/^/"— which the Far 
ther " showed him^ — (Compare as to what he taught ^ chap« 
ill. 11. viii. 38.) — The meaning, therefore, of the 19th verse 
must be, (seeing these miracles were not first performed by 
the Father, and then repeated by the Son) that the Father 
and he exerted, in these miraculous works, a ccmmon and 
concurrent ponjoer; — that he was fully acquainted with the 
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mind and will of the Father, kflew whatever he was to do 
before it was done, and exercised his own power along with 
the Father^s, in performing the same works. — The jn-incipfe 
of this interpretation extends to all acts of divine power in 
creation and providence; — ^but it is of his miracles that he 
more immediately speaks. 

By the " greater work^^ of which Jesus speaks in verse 
20th, he seems to have meant especially the raising of the dead 
to life: — " For," adds he, <* as the Father raiseth up the 
<< dead, and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth 
•* whom he will." — The expression is remarkable—" qiiick- 
<^ eneth *whom he willJ* There must be the will and the 
p&aoer of God^ in order to the quickening of any. Yet Jesus 
speaks of himself as possessing ^ power sufficient for raising 
the dead, tmder the control of his cnsm will. I am unable 
to understand this, unless upon the general principle just 
now stated, of the wiU and power of the Faiker^ and the will 
and power of the Son^ concurring in the production of the same 
effects. — But this can be true of no one but a Divine person. 
A creature, in the perfora^ance of works which require divine 
power, can be nothing more than an instrument, utterly des- 
titute of such power in himself. 

Let the i;eader peruse the whole passage, from verse 16th 
to verse SOth.-r-He will find, that while there is throughout^ 
as was to be expected, constant reference to the mediatorial 
office and work of the speaker, there is language too, (such as 
that which has been noticed) which is incapable of any simple 
and consistent explanation, except on the supposition of 
his possessing, in this capacity, a nature higher than the 
human. — Let our great general principle^ of this twofold 
nature and character of the speaker, be then applied, as 
the key of interpretation ; and what was felt to be inexplicable 
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in idation tohb-lnimn/ailim dfjp^t or to Jii^. diving: Urtne 
idoDe^ of em .to tbe divine avd l^umioi Mtnm t^g^Amf 
^hm oonddorad abstractedly^ fioio hm oAmli >di««Mt)er, 
beoomet hannoiuow and oomftentf -;vhc» Imcomj^ex'^ev- 
ton and mediatorial oflBce aie taken iiito^,aofiQlint. k, 

«The third period of our LordV cKufence/' «m Mr. 
Yales» '< in wluch I-propqiied to ootmiiatfi^emt^m ofbis 
^ power, ia that aobseqiieiil to his asowfioa, into IkjpMft 
M The state to which he has be^n exabed,, is described in 
<f the New Testament m.the most devated laogn^a^init 
«* is nD]fiNrmI]r..cepresented -as the gift and /thai appoint- 
<<ment of a sqierior Being, namely God the Father**^-^ 
(Page 95.) . si ti: ■. /.: . Mi: ill |':.:i ^ '. .%■ y'-^ 

Take out the word;^ B^/? ;aiid TrinitaBiBna wiB nyt 

i4ilQect.tD this stsitement* - ^ Thena .is.no. inocngmilgF: hi die 

" idea c£ delegated aMiAoiHl3;f. and donunkn^ .wheni JeM 

*^ is viewed as a ,Dmne jBfettatevii .Thoae who «""«<«" dds 

I 

^ view of his .person aiid character^ 'acknowledge snefa dele* 
<* gation as an essential . article ofrithdr scheme. Bdieriiig 
<< him lo be represented in the: Scriptures,, as ^voluntariljr 
<< assuming the form, and acting in the capacity, -of a servant, 
<< they are not startled at finding this representation ccm- 
<< sistently maintained throughout* In perfect harmony, there- 
<< fbre^ with this view of his relation to the Father, in the 
** work of redemption, they consider all < that be did as done 
<< iff appoirUmetU^ and all that he received, in bis exaltatimt 
<< to glory, as received in the form of r£ttur£f /'-•and the re^ 
<< ward they account, singularly appropriate^ consisting, as k 
^^ does, in bis investiture^ as Mediator, with the administra* 
" tion of that branch of the Divine government which has 
<< for its immediate object the completion of the glorioos 
*< efiects resulting firom the work of salvation^hich he finish- 
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«ed when on earth.— Admit the principle of his acting, 
^f in the scheme of redeeming mercy, in the voluntarily as- 
'^ sumed capacity of a servant, and all is plain: — instead o£ 
*^~ disorder, embarrassment, and difficidty, we have a perfect 
^< plan, not only interesting in its design, and glorious in 
** its consequences, but consistent and harmonious in all its ar- 
« rangements;— * weU ordered in all things and sure.' ''— Dis- 
courses, pages 116, 117. 

On this branch of the subject, I reckon it quite unneces- 
sary to do more than transcribe these few sentences; refer- 
ring my readers at the same time, to the subsequent reason- 
ings in the same Discourse^ and tg various passages in this 
work. It may be very convenient for a Unitarian tp accu- 
mulate proofs of the inferiority of Jesus when upon earth, and 
of the delc^tion to him of the power which he exercises in 
heaven. Chapter can thus be added to chapter; — and, all 
being stated with imposing confidence, — and no notice being 
taken of any other view of the passages, any more than if 
no other had ever be^ proposed; — ^both vduminous bulk, 
and an air of plausibility, may, in this way, be easily given to 
the whole. . But there is, throughout, what Lord BacoQ calls, 
I think, an error of the den. Only one side of the question 
is presented. The principle of Trinitarian interpretation is 
left unnoticed; and the reader, who is ignorant of the con- 
troversy, wonders, in this ignorance, how so much can be said. 
Yet, till the Trinitarian principle of interpretation is feuly 
met, and successfully combated, nothing whatever is done. 
If Trinitarians denied that the Lord Jesus possesses delegated 
power and authoriiy^ the passages adduced by Mr. Yates 
would come against them with irresistible force. But, since 
this is not the case; — since Trinitarians assert his delegated 

authority, instead of denying it,— >the isdmple question comes 

z z 
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to be, whether they are right in the double view they take 
of the person of Christ? whether there be any . scriptural 
foundation for the distinction between his natiiral aud his cffi* 
cial power? whether there be any inconsistency in suppos- ' 
ing him to posses, as Gody inherent Divine authority, and, 
in his voluntarily assumed official character, as Mediator^ to 
be invested with dominion,— to have .*< all things put under 
*<his feet," — to be made *< Head, over all things to the 
^< Church?'^ — While this view remains unrefuted, the pas- 
sages, with their comments, may be multiplied into volumes 
instead of chapters, and be^ after all, just as valid and con^ 
elusive proo6 of the Trinitarian system, as of its apposite, 

Mr. Yates *< closes the evidence for the derivation of Christ's 
<< power, and his inferiority to the Father, with the remark* 
^< able language of the apostle PauVin his £rst Epistle to the 
<< Corinthians (chapu xv. 24 — 28.) '^ Then cometh the end, 
*< when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even 
*' the Father; when he shall have put down all rule, and aU 
<^ authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath put 
<< all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall 
" be destroyed is death. For he hath put all things under 
" his feet But when he saith, all things are put under 
<< him, it is manifest that he is excepted which did put all 
<^ things under him. And when all things shall be subdued 
^' unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
<< him that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
" all.' " — Even of this remarkable passage, I should have no 
great objection to adopt Mr. Yates's interpretation, only 
viewing Christ in his (^fficial capacity, as Mediator :-^^' The 
" apostle here teaches, not only that all the power at pre- 
*' sent exercised by our Saviour is conferred upon him by 
^^ God the Father, who is said to have * put all thing? ua-* 
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«< der his feet,' but that, when the great and benevoleilt put'- 
^ poses for which he is invested with that power, have been 
^ fully answered, and all the designs of his Mediatorial of- 
^< fice' finally accomplished, he will deliver up the kingdom, 
^ and resign the authori^ granted to him/' (Pages 100, 101.) 
—Yes: the mediatorial government of Christ is a branch of 
the' great general administration of the Supreme Godhead. 
'Wheilk all its important and interesting purposes have bten 
fully and finally accomplished, it shall, of course, cease, and 
matters shall, thus far, revert to their previous state: — God, 
that is, THE Godhead, shall be all in alL The expression — 
^*th^ shall the Son also be 5iii/^c^ unto him that put all 
*« things under him," can mean no more than simply the 
ctssati&n qfhis mediatorial reign. If it meant any more than 
this, theif it would. follow, that the Son is not now subject 
to the Father: an idea which no Unitarian,* at least, can con- 
sistently maintain; unless he be ready to maintain that this 
creature is absolved from subjection to the Ci'eator, by an 
act of the Creator himself, and that a part of the Divine do- 
minions is relinquished to the sovereign uncontrolled com- 
mand of such a creature^ — left to the mercy of a created, and, 
therefore, of a mutable^ will. 

In these circumstances, the reader is left to judge how fiur 
Mr. Yates, without the smallest attempt to invalidate the 
Trinitarian principle of interpretation, and before he came 
to touch a single Trinitarian argument for the divinity of 
Christ, was warranted to use such language as the following: 
^< We have foiind it to be the uniform doctrine of the New 
'< Testament, that, in all these successive states," (L e. be- 
*^Jbre, and during, and ctfier, his appearance on earth,) *• he 
^* is inferior to God the Father, and possesses no power or 
^< authority but by derivation fit)m the Father. If, dxere- 
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<< foiie, there be any truth in &cripture« or my intelli^liie 
<< meaning in the words of Christ ajod his iqposties^ tbe;^tJnt'- 
^^ tarian doctrine is now fully and irtefragably proved^ vifs. 
*^ that all the power by which our Saviour W9s ever di^tin- 
** guished,did not originally belong to hbn in bis owo.n^ltvire^ 
<< bqt was giv^ to him by the only true God, tb^ Fajdusiw^ 
(Page 101.) — After this, I think it would hav^ bow weii 
&r Mr. Yates, to haye said as little as poiitt>le abool cf>i^ 

VinENCE and DOGMATISM. 



CHAPTER IV- 



Some passages in the course <tf the preceding di( 
have been referred to by Mr* Yates, respecting whtcb I k»^ 
expressed my opinion, and given Hij reasons for it, that, » 
&r from being fiivouraUe to bb system, they contain eviih 
dence against it. — In this chapter, I shall enumerate diese^ 
referring to the places where they have been previously no* 
ticed: — and shall then subjoin a few more testimonies from 
Scripture, to the doctrine of our Lord's divinity, which were 
not adduced in my former Volume. 

1. John X. 30— 38.— See pages 136—145. 

2. John xvii. 21. — ^See pages 145 — 148. 

3. Matth. xi. 27. with Luke x. 22. — See pages 306 — S08. 

4. John V. 23. — See pages 308 — SIO. 

5. GaL i. 1. — Page 310. 

6. Gal. i. 3. Eph. vi. 23. 2 Tim. i. 2. Tit. i. 4. I Cor. 
i. 3. 2 Cor. i. 2. Eph. i. 2. Phil. i. 2. Col. i. 2. 1 Tim. 
i, 1, 2. Philem. 3. 1 Thess. i. 1. 2 Thess. iii. 11. 2 Thess. 
i. 1, 2. — which are classed together under one head, on ac- 
count of their similarity, but each of which affords a distinct 
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instance of prayer for blessings, either temporal or spiritaal> 
addressed to Jesus equally with the Father. 

7. 1 Cor« viiL 6.— See pages S 12— 815. 

8. Johpv. 17-*21. -^Seepages 356 — 560. 

• It is not because I feel the slightest necessity for addition- 
al proofs, diat I now go on to bring them forward. ' I trust 
I have succeeded, to the satisfiustion of the impartial reader, 
in firmly establishing the validity of those whidi were for- 
merly adduced, by proving that, although th^ may have 
been touched in two or three trivial points, they ate substan* 
tially unaffected by any of the exceptions brought agamst 
ifaem. My sole object is to iriiow, that what: Mr. Yates 
allies about our stock of proofi being exhausted, is not 
true; btit that Kble evidenced ar^ still in reserve^ not less 
conclusive than the former. I shall not enter, however, into 
aay enlarged iHufltration of these; but shall content myself 
with a few brief remarks upon each, pointing out the light 
in which they strike my own mind. — ^I shall observe no par^ 
iioalar arrangement in bringing them forward. 

1. In P&abn Ixxviii. 18, lind 56^ k is said of the Israelites 
In the wilderness: — ^^ They tempted Gon in their heart> by 
*< asking meat for their lust:'* — ** They tempted and provoked 
<< the MOST High Ctod, and kept not his testimonies.'^ — In 
drawing instruction and admonition from their conduct and 
experience^ the apostle Paul sajrs, 1 Cor. x. 9. << Neither let 
«< us TEMPT Christ, as some of them also tempted, and 
« wCTe destroyed of serpents."— •* These texts do both rdate 
<< to the same rd)eUious acts of the Israelites in the wilder- 
^^ ness. In the former of them, the person whom they tempt- 
<< ed is called the most high God: in the latter, he is called 
«* Christ: therefore Christ is the most high God/** and the 

• Jones on the Cath. Doct, of the Trinity, p. 6. 
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din of temptif^ Christ, against which Christians are ad- 
monished, is the very same, in nature and in guilt, with the 
sin committed by the Israelites in tempting Jeitovah. 

2. Isa. viii. 13, 14. " Sanctify the Lord of-Hosts him- 
^< self; and let Him be your fear, and let Him be your dread. 
<< and He sfaalLbe for a sanctaary; but for a stoile-of stum^ 
^ bling, and aTock of ofietice, to both the booses of Israel.'' 
-^*< He who was to bea stumbling stone, and a rock of of- 
<^ fence, is called by Isaiah; the Lord of Hosrrs; and he Irids 
«( the ehildn^ of Israel > sanctifif (honour, worship, r and 
^^ magnify)^ Af'm, and make him their fear and their dtead.* 
« — Fear is here put for .the object ct fear, which is Gob: 
<< but the iqxxBtles Paid and Peter apply this express^ to 
« CHRiST.-^Jlom. ix. Sd, '33^^ Tbey stumbled Kt iket^im^ 
^< bling stone; as it is written^ Behold, I lay in Zion ast^nn- 
<* bling stone, and rode of offence; and whosoever believeth 
<<in him (Christ) shall not be ashamed.' — 1 Pet ii. 7'.' 8. 
« < Unto you, therefore, who bdieve, Ae (Jesus Christ) is 
<< precious; but unto them who are disobedient, the stone 
<< which the builders disallowed, the same is made the liead 
<* of the corner, and a stone of stumblings and a rock of of" 
^^fenccy to those who stumble at the word.' Therefore, Jf- 
** sus Christ is the Lord of hosts; — is to be sanctifkdy 
« (worshipped^ and magnified^) and is the true object of religr- 
** ousfear and rcverence.^^ * 

3. Psal. xcvii. 7. " Worship him, all ye gods:" — com« 
pared with Heb. i. 6. " When he bringeth in his first-be- 
** gotten into the world,' he saith, And let all the angels of 
" God worship him." — ** That glorious and magnificent 

* " A clear display of tlie Trinity from Divine Revelation; witli an impartial 
** examination of some traditions concerning God, in systems contrived by coun- 
" oils, assemblies and synods, and imposed upon mankind as articles of faith, &c» 
" By A. M. a Layman.— London, 1773." 
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<< description in the ninety-seventh Psahn, is of one, who in 
«< several parts of it, is called JehovaHs and worship com- 
^^ maqded to be given to him ; < Worship him all ye gods/ 
*.^ But the apostle ^ says, it was the Son of God who was 
<^ spoken of in that sacred hymn. Therefore he is Jehovah 
to whom divine worship is due, and of' whom the glorious things 
^< in that Psalm are said) proper to none but the true GodJ^ "* 
-r-^Vlf," says Bishop Horsley, ^^ in argument with any of the 
V< falsp teachers of the present day, 1 were to allege this 
<f text of the Psalm in proof of our Lord's divinity, my an* 
<< tagonist would probably reply, that our Lord is not once 
<< mentioned in the Psalm; that the subject of the Psalm is 
<< an assertion of the proper divinity of Jehovah, the God of 
<f the Israelites, as distinguished from the imaginary deities 
<< whioh the heathen worshipped. This Psalm, therefore^ 
<< which proposes Jehovah, the God of the Israelites, as the 
<< sole object of worship to men and angels, is alleged, he 
^\ would say, to no purpose, in justification of worship paid . 
V to another person* And to any one who might know no- 
<< thing more of the true sense of this passage than may ap- 
<< pear in the words taken by themselves, my adversary might 
<^ seen^ to have the better in the argument. I think I should 
^^ seem to myself to stand confuted, if 1 knew no more of the 
<^ meaning of my text, or rather of the inspired song of which 
<' it makes a part, than an inattentive reader might collect 
<* from a hasty view of its general purport. But observe the 
« references on the margin of the Bible, and you will find 
<< that a parallel passage occurs in the Epistle to the He- 
" brews, in the first chapter at the sixth verse. Turn to this 
♦< passage of the Epistle, and there you will find this text 
♦* pf the Psalmist cited by St. Paul to this very purpose, name- 

• Ibid. 



<^ ly, to prove that adoradon is dae firom the blessed an- 
<< gels of God to the only-b^otten Son: — for thus he xe^- 
<< sons: < When he bringeth in the first>begot(eii into the 
<< worid he saith. And let aH the angds of God worship 
« him/ The only passage in the Old Testament, as the 
** Hebrew text now stands, is this seventh verse of the nine- 
<< ty-seventh Psalm. The woids of the Psalmist, indeed, are 
<* these, * Worship him, all ye gods.' The apostfe, that 
*< he might clearly exclude a plurality of gods while he as- 
<* serts the Godhead of the Son, thinks proper to explain 
*< the Psalmist's words by substitntin^ < all the ai^lsof God' 
<< for * all the gods.' But it is very evident, that the first- 
<* b^otten was, in the aposde^s judgment, the object of wor- 
<« ship propoonded by die Psalmist, otfaefwise these words 
^ of the Psalmist^ in which he caDs upon the angds to wor- 
* ship Jehovah, were Jieged to no purpose in proof of the 
^ Scm's natural pre-eminence above the angeb. For either 
^ the Son is the object of worship intended by the Psalm- 
*< ist, or the Son himself is to bear a part ki the worship 
^ so universally enjoined." * 

4. Isa. Hv. 5. « Thy Maker is thy Husband, — the Lord 
« (Jehovah) of hosts is his name: and thy Redeemer, the 
" Holy One of Israel; the God of the whole earth shall 
** he be called." — " The Husband^ or Bridegroom, of the 
•* church, and her Redeemer^ is here called the Lord of 
«* HOSTS, and the God of the whole earth. But Jesus 
*< Christ is Husba?id or Bridegroom, and RedeeTner of the 
** church. — Eph. v. 23. « The husband is the head of the 
" wife, even as Christ is the head of the church.' — Rev. xix. 
« 7. ' Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to him: for 

• Nine Sermons on the nature of the evidence by which the fact of our Lord*ft 
rvt^urrection is established, and on various other subjects. Pages 228 — 2JI. 
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^ the ntairiage €f the Limb is come, and his Wifis hath madd 
^ hersetf ready/ — Rev4 xxi. 9. * Come hither, and I will 
c^show thee the Bride^ the Lamb's wife.' — Gal. iii. IS. 
^^ < C%m^ hath redeemed \XB from the corse of .the law.' — Col. 
^< L 14. < In irfiom we have redemption through his blood," 
<< &c. — J£SU8 Christ, therefore, is the Load of hosts^ the 

•* Gk)D OF THE WHOLE EARTH." * 

5. Psal. Ixviii. 17, 18. << The chariots of God are twenty 
^ thousand, thousands of angels; Jehovah is among them, as 
^ in Sinai, in the holy place. Thou hast ascended up on 
^ high, thou hast led captivity captive^ thou hast received 
••gifts for men." — Eph. iv. 7, 8. •• But unto every one of 
•• us is given grace, according to the measure of the ^ft of 
•• Christ. Wherefore hesaith. When he ascended up on 
•• high, he led captivity captive^ and gave gifts unto men." 
' — According to the Psalmist, it was God, Jehovah, that 
ascended up on high:-«-«ccordiiig to the apostle^ it was 
Christ. 

6. Zech. xii. 10. " Aiid 1'* (iiam^ JerovAh) "will pour 
•• upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants of Je- 
•• rusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication, and they 
•• shall look upon me whom they have pierced:"— John xix. 
84. •• One of the soldiers with a spear pierced his (Christ's) 
•• side; — that the Scripture should be fulfilled — < They shall 
•< look on HIM ixfum they pierced? " — Jesus Christ, there- 
fore, is Jehovah. 

7. Jude, versus 24, 25. •• Now unto him who is able to 
•• keep you from falling, and to present you fiiultless be- 
•• fore the presence of his glory, with exceeding joy; to 
•• God alone our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, f 

* Clear Display of the Trinity, &c. by A. M. 
f I follow, in translating this yeise^ the text of Griesbadiy aMioagh the onnoh 
mon yeraion would afford an argument still more poweifiil. 

3 A 
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^^ he 1^ mi jm4^9 49i|Biiiimwdp0(v«b<f^^ 

jdUe^ to do» it'dedaK^ elieif b«nQ ,toubp done I7' Jhtof CSnrti 
'•-r^.GHiLiin^kifed.thecl^^ wdgwit hiwhftlf * for .it» tbat 
/If H&migM^ jaQC%aii|l dewM it>iriaktfa» i^nng'^of ^^^Mtar 
^ by the word$ that he wX^^pr^wtt^Uti^ umasuiiiv^ 
<( kmy, OrieilMb) a f^teiotts diurdvMlot.fbatfi^ ijpat. or 
i<< ivriiikl^ or . an^. waA Aiag, bat: tbtt JtiahbnU bt hAf, 

fif and wid^mt b|bimgb«''*T<^^ H" m. pcmk, JiM 

IHtfpoM^ anil .iC|W9l&Ql^ one with, the; Father^ Ad dW» 
with him the (^f^ry.^iMifliDg firom the! fitial idvatioA of.-jh* 

,, 8. The pxiaapie ifld^regf^ 

New Tjastameiit^ ofi Jem/k Ch|ift.bei9gii|Kik4i 'of iuidflpr the 
iwo chyyctett of a IXvinarpersoii^atid f^ fihto MjedJat^batWawi 
^<< jGlod and inen,^die^|ierviait(QfjJehal^ &SDiflhes!liie«ioit 
reasonable ground of interpretaticm for tome parts of die €UL 
Isaiah, chi^ li.-^The chapter begins with ^< Tuxflf saith 
<* Jehovah;" and there is not the least intimation. dT uiy 
change of speaker. — The same speaker, so fiir as appears, 
who says, in the third- verse, <^ I ck>the the heavens widi 
<< blackness, and I make sackcloth their covering,'^ says, in 
the sixth, <^ I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks 
^^ to them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my &ce fix>m 
'< shame and spitting." — The same speaker, resuming the 
style of Deity, says of his enemies, in the close of the chap- 
ter, ^< This shall ye have of mt hand, ye shall lie dpwn' hi 
<^ sorrow:"— and goes 0% in the beginning of the chapter 
following, to say of Abraham, " I caixed him alone^ and 
^^ blessed him, and increased him." — Suppose this speaker 
throi^bout to be Messiah <^ in the form of God," and Mes- 
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siah ^>iii the form of a sarrant, and the likeness of men," 
anid all h simple and harmonious: idiereas the supposition of 
ft bhange of speaker at verse 4th, where the style of inferior- 
ity commences,, and a change again, vrhere this style ceases, 
requires vsery considerable violence; the more especially, as 
die things that are said in verses 4-^9. are in many respects 
inapplicable to the prophet himself, while they are strikingly 
applicable to the promised Redeems. 
' 9. Isaiah xl. 9-»*ll«' In the preceding verses of the chap- 
ter, we have the proclamation of iixe predicted forerunner 
of THE Messiah: << The voice of him t^at crieth in the wO- 
^ demef», Prq)are ye the way. of Jehovah, make stra^bt 
^* in the desert a high-way for our God.^ The application 
of these weirds to Christ we have formeriy considered. But 
the same person whom the forerunner was to announce is the 
oobject of ijie proclamation in the 9th vers6, <^ Sieiy unto the 
•^ cities'of ffifdah, Behold *6ur God!'^' And it-is He whose 
Divine authority and pastoral <tore are described in the fol- 
lowing ^rsesr^—^Behdkl,' the Lord God (or the Lord Je- 
^ BtbVAH)' will come with strong haild, alid his arm shall 
^< rule for YAitii' behold "his reward is widi him, and his work 
<< before him. He shall feed his flock like a shepherd: he 
^< shall gat&er the lambs in his arms, and carry them in his 
^bosom^and shall gently lead those that are with young." 
— ^To coilfinn the reference of these words to Christ, the 
reader may compare them with Isa. xlix. 8-7-J^O. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23. xxxvii. 24. John x. 11 — 16» Heb. xiii. 20. 1 
Pet ii. ?5. V. 4, &c. ^ 

10. Zech. ii. 8, 9^ <^ For thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
M After the glory hath he s^nt me unto the nations that spoiled 
" you: for he that toucheth you, toucheth the apple of his 
<< eye. For behold I will shake my hand upon them, and 



** tk^^'*^'***'!'''*'^ tbeu-fiervanUiaiid ye shall know that 
** the Lord of hosts hath sent me." — " The laoguage of this 
- prodonutioD first claims our attentioo. The Lord of hosts 
** is the qie&ker; (t. 9.) yet be speaks as one that is sent: at 
" ihr same time be i»j%, * I will shake my hand upon them;' 
<• < by this ye shaD know that the Lord of hosts hath sent 
X nc' The boguage shows, that not the prophet, but be 
" tiat iftike by him, was iatcnded. There are evidently two 
** panoaa called here * the Lord of hosts;' one who is sent, 
"•■d the other He who sent him: even the Son of God, 
''•■d the Fatiicr who sent him, as his willing Messenger, 
** to be the Saviour of his people. Thus reUitively, as well 
^ as in his human nature, be condescended to be inferior to 
** the Father, though he claimed to be naturally equal, as oke 
" with Him in the miity of the Godhead. And bad not 
" the prophet, or rather the Holy Spirit who spake by him, 
" considered the promised Messiah as Jehovah Sabaoth, Im- 
■' UANUEL, such language would not have been used; for it 

* nMut neoewarily be imderstood of Gmth vfaop, betng Qocl 
f^equal «4tb the Fitthw, w a^ttwhe waa SfadintD^la 
''* dwell in bis drnrch." • , . ^ . -t »' '-■ 

11, Mattb. xxiii 97. ** O , JonudoB, Jatwlem, dMK ^7 
'''.tliat kHlect tbe pixiph^ aad Btoiest them wkp'are sent aBri. '' 
** to thee, how ofteo wcMild I have gaAaed thy dukhcn 
** ti^elker, even as a ben gathered hflr ehidt m a undkr bsr ' 
"wings, and ye would iiotl" 

On this passage observe, in the first fribce;— «t uppnm* m> ■ 
resistibly evident, that Jesoa reins' in it to the preceding bj*- ' 
toij ^ the Jewish peofde, and to &e whole course rf^ the . 
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J)ivfaie dealings with them by the prophets.— *The expres- 
sion ^^ ham qften^^^ can never, with any propriety, be re- 
stricted to the occasional warnings of his public ministry, 
whidi lasted only three years, and during whidi Jerusa- 
lem was veiy seldom fiivoured with his personal presence. — 
The whole context confirms the observation. He had just 
been zeminding them of the conduct of their fathers to the 
messengers of God, aivl assuring them that the blood of 
all the prophets, fi'om Abel to Zacharias, should be requir- 
ed of that generation. He draws the character of Jerusa- 
lem bom her past history, ^ Thou that IdDest the prophets, 
'< And stonest them that are sent unto thee.^ It was He 
that sent these prophets: — it was by their monitory voice 
that he ^^ would have gathered the children of Jerusa- 
<< lem together:"— it was then that they '< would not!* — His 
langilage corresponds exacdy with that addressed to them by 
Jehovah of old: '^ They have not hearkened to my words, 
<< saith the Lord, which I sent unto them by my servants 
» the prophets, rising up early and sending; but^^ WoiM not 
<< hsar^ saith the Lord." * 

2dly. In the preceding oontexty Jesus, having mentioned^ 
in terms of cutting irony, the hypocritical protestations of the 
Pharisees of his day, that <* if they had lived in the days of 
<< their &thers, they would not have been partakers with them 
<^ in the blood of the prophets," says to them; ^< Wherefore 
*< behold / send unto you, prophets and wise men and scribes; 
^ and some of them ye shall kill and crucify, and some of 
<< them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and persecute 
<< them from city to city."-^What is this but saying: You 
are vehement in these protestations; you disavow the bloody 

* Jer. zzh* 19« also diap. m 15, 25— 27* zzr. 4«— 7| &c 
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deeds of your rebellioos fore&then: I wiD pnt to trial iSbe 
sincerity of these professions : I vnll bring you to the test, and 
let you discorer, when you are placed m similar circmn- 
stancesy whether you are not children of these penecutofs, 
in character^ as well as by natural lineage: I, who sait the pro* 
phets to your fitthers^ will send prc^hets also to you^ and 
your conduct to them will show what ia in your hearts, and 
identify you with your ungodly and cruel progenitors, giving 
you the opportunity, '^ ye serpents, ye generation of vipers,* 
to ^< fill up the measure" of their sins. 

Sdly. These remarks are further confirmed by the resent 
blance between the manner in which our Lord expresses hiin* 
self, and the style of the Old Testament Scriptures in refei^ 
ence to the care and protection of Jehovah.--Ruth ii. 12. «< A 
<<full reward be given thee of Jehovah, the Gfod of Israel, 
<< under whose'^ wings thou art ccMneto trust^-^PsaL kviL 8; 
*< Hide me under the shadow of thy wings:'' — Psal. xxxvi. 7: 
** Therefore do the sons of men put their trust under the 
« shadow of thy wings:" — Psal. Ivii. 1. ** In the shadow of 
" thy wings will I make my refuge, until these calamities be 
*' overpast:" — Psal. Ixi. 4. " I will trust in the covert of thy 
** wings:" — Psal. xci. 4. " He shall cover thee with his fea- 
<* thers, and under his wings shalt thou trust." 

4thly. Make the supposition, unreasonable as it is, that our 
Lord, in this passage, refers only to the period of his own pub- 
lic ministry; — ^then we still ask, what mere human prophet, 
what mere created messenger, could ever use terms like these, 
with regard to his own protecting power? Surely there was 
no wing but the wing of omnipotence, under which Jerusalem 
could find security. It was under this wing, without doubt, 
that Jesus " would have gathered her children." Yet he 
speaks expressly of his inviting them to himself s-^^Sering them 
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hit <mtt protection; stretching forth the .wing of iuoum power 
and grace, to coyer them from harm, 

I cannot but consider this passage 83 containing most con- 
clusive evidence that Jesus or Nazabeth was JeuoyaHi the 
God of Israel; I do not think it is capable of a&ir andreft- 
sooable explanation on any other hypothesis. 

12. Luke xxL 15. << For I will giye you a mouth and wisdom^ 

^ which all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor re- 

<< gist" — Let^the reader compare with this text, £xod« iv. 1 1« 

12. Prov. ii. 6. Jen i. 9. Acts iL 4. Jam* u 5.— -<< Jn these texts 

^^ it is declared^ that it belongeth to Jehovah alone, to make, 

« or to opeUf man's mouth, or to give wisdom. Yet Jesus^ 

f^ during his lowest humiliation on earth, in the most express 

^^ and explicit terms, promised to give his disciples ' a mouth 

<< and wisdom which none of their adversaries should be able 

^^ to gainsay <»r resist' Such texts are seldom adduced in ar- 

<< gumentatlve discourses on our Lord's dcitj;, or on the doc- 

<< trine of the Trinity; but they are of immense importance in 

f ^ these controversies; and the inference from tjbem cannot so 

*^ easily be evaded as that may which is deduced from express 

'^ declarations on these subjects. For the learned and Inge- 

^^niotts qpponents of these great mysteries of Christianity, 

'^ have long been employed in searching for some other read- 

<* ing, or some plausiUe criticism, on these texts, whiphform 

^^ apparently the grand pillars of our system ; but they are 

^ more vulnerable when the assault is less expected. Most cer^ 

<< tainly, however, our Lord here promises to perform the work 

<< of God, which other Scriptures declare to belong incom- 

<< municably to him. Yet the same things are also ascribed 

<< to the Holy Spirits and unbiassed common sense will show 

<< any man what the condusion must be, according to the 

^ sacred oraclesi" ♦ ' ' 

. * * Soott*s Commentairy; 
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*'!^ Cnl S. 1S« ^ Forbearing one another, and fei^Ting 
^ ,/air MMtbeff if any man have a quarrel against any; even 
^ « CkriaC forgave you, so also do ye.** 

Clmdans are, in these words, exhorted to forgive those 
Vr vhom they have been injured; and the exhortation is en^ 
felted by the example of Christ in forgiving themselves. But, 
if there be any propriety in the comparison between Christ's 
conduct and the conduct recommended, the wrongs forgiven 
by Christ must be viewed as having been committed against 
himself. — Now, let us recollect who they were who are here 
addressed. They were chiefly Gentile converts^ who never 
had any intercourse with the Jewish Messiah, and never, con- 
sequently, any opportunity of doing him personal injury. 
Yet the sins, it appears, which these Gentiles had committed 
previously to their embracing the faith of the gospd, were 
committed against Christ. He was disobeyed; — he was disho- 
noured. But how was this possible, unless Christ was the 
Supreme God, the Creator, Lawgiver, and Ruler of the 
world, of whose authority all sin is the violation? — To this it 
is no sufficient reply to allege, that Christ might, in the name 
of God, communicate the intimation of pardon, or be himself 
the instrument of obtaining it : for, on that supposition, the 
cases stated in the text are very far from being parallel; and 
those whom Paul exhorts might have replied with truth, that 
Christ had set no such example, none of them having ever 
transgressed against him. The whole force and influence of 
the comparison lies clearly in this, — that, Christ having freely 
forgiven them wrongs so great committed against him, it be- 
came them, as his followers, to forgive each other the wrongs 
committed agains^ themselves. — According to the jildgmentof 
the Apostle, then, Jesus Christ must be He against whom 
men trespass, even although they have not known him, and 

'e never been blessed with any revelation of the Messiah, 
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the Saviour of the world:— which could not be the cai^, uldess 
he stood to them in the relation of their Grod, to whom they 
were subject and accountable as the creatures of his hand. * 

It was at one time my intention to have entered into some 
discussion relative to the Angel who i^pears so frequently in 
the Old Testament history, and who speaks^ and is spoken qf^ 
and spoken to^ under the appellation and diaracter of Jeho^ 
TAH. — This work, however, has already extended so very &r 
beyond my original expectation, that I am now still diqKwed, 
as before, to decline entering on this branch of the subject. 

I shall close this chapter with a single general observation. 
In putting to death " the Lord of glory,*' the Jews perpe- 
trated a crime of nameless atrocity ;-h5o clear and so number- 
less were the evidences which he exhibited of the validity of 
his claims. Yet, by the law of Moses, the sin of blasphemy 
exposed the transgressor to death : and, if Jesus could have 
been convicted of the sin, that law would not only have jus- 
lified, but would have imperiously^ required, a capital inflic-* 
tion. Now, if he was a mere creature^ and yet ^* made'him« 
.<< self equal with God," he ivas guilty, and flagrantly guilty 
too. We know that, on different occasions, he expressed 
himself in such a way, that the Jews thou^t he did claim 
this equality with God. Was this, then, a purely malicious 
interpretation of his words? Was there nothing in his mode of 
speech that was at all fitted to convey any such impression 
to their minds? If thete was not^ the guilt was entirely their 
own. But if there wctSf then, in proportion as this was the 
case^ their guilt was evidently extenuated. And was not 
this guilt still further extenuated, if, when they had fallen 
into the mistake, and brought forward their charge, the im- 



• See Boyattdif XKatiibe de Dlvimtate Jesu CtaM, yen, pages 170—172. 
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putation, instead of beiog instantly and eiq[dicitly disowned 
and repelledy was met in such teems,, as served to oonfinn, 
rather than to dissipate^ the impression of its trilth? When» 
indeed, we take into view all that Jesus said of himself we 
cannot be surprised that the Jews should have undenteod him 
as they did; and the principles of those who assert him tolmve 
been a mere man, or a mere created messenger ofGod, fiuiokh 
the most plansiUe apoiiogy which can be produced, in wSh 
tigalion of their guik, in^< denying the holy One and thejost, 
"< and killing the Prince of life." 



r I. 



CHAPTER V. 



In drawhig toward a ccmdosion of this woik — (whichj t 
am rather apprehensive^ may be Ho unpleasant proqpec^ to 
the reader)— «I must again solicit attention to the real magnS^ 
tude and importance of the differaice between the doctrilie§ 
which it defends, and those of my opponent and the party id 
which he belongs. — Mr, Yates concludes his introduction in 
the following terms: — « I think it probable, that the chief 
« effect produced by this controversy will be a conviction, 
" in the mind of candid and sensible judges, that the differ- 
" ences of sentiment between the two contending parties, 
" are much less than is commonly supposed. In perusing 
" the Discourses of my opponent, it has often occurred to 
" me, that his orthodoxy is little more than UnUarianism in 
'^ a mist; and if our readers shall still think, that there is 
" any thing real or substantial in those mysterious tenets su- 
" peradded by Mr. Wardlaw to the plain truths, in hold- 
" ing which we are both agreed, I trust such persons will 
" however acknowledge, that, under the government of a 
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^ Being infinitely wise and good, it is impossible that the 
^' everlasting happiness of mankind should depend upon 
<^. their perception of such dim points and dusky distinc- 
« ticms." (Page 8.) 

Elsewhere, Mr. Yates admires ^< the powers of reason- 
<< ing^' displayed by his opponent, pronounces his statements 
*< clear and intelh'gible^'' and <^ heartily jcHns in the universal 
^^ confession, that the Trinitarian system could not have been 
** more ably defi^ded." Was the paragraph whidi I have 
quoted, dictated by a kind anxiety to preserve the brain of 
his friend from the prejudicial effects of such commendation? 
Certainly the Trinitarian syste^tf, instead of <* ably," must 
have been most miserably defended, and the statements rela- 
tive to it miist have been any thing but ^< clear and intelligi- 
<< ble^'* i^ after aU, the orthodoxy of its defender has appeared 
little better than ^ Umtarianism in a wiitr This» by the way, 
would not, perhapsi have been an unapprc^riate title-page de- 
»gnation to Mr* Yates's own work; in which, as we have seen, 
we are continually enveloped in a mist of negatives* without 
any distinct and -detenmnateview of what Unitarianism is^— 
The attempt to reduce, the magnitude, or to lighten the weighty 
of the differences between us, is as vain a one as could 
well be made. They/, respect aU that is essential and fun- 
damental in Christianity. With as much wisdom might you 
try to unite the poles, or to bring east and west together. 
It is not at all a case, in which, by mutually explaining, and 
softening down., the sentiments of the contending parties may 
be made to meet^ or even to approximate. It is mere child- 
ish affectation of liberality, to talk as if they could. The two 
systems, which of them soever be the right or the wrong, 
stand as antipodes to each other, with the whole world be- 
tween them. If it be Christianity, that the Son and the 
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Hcdyfi^irit m God, aqual nith the- FadMr, mduilMfct 
to soprame adontioD and hoBiage^--^^ 
and dapnifad craalnra^ andf^ai tac^ 'utterly mcapahte^clM 
taining aooeptanoe with God, on the gioond of Ui cm^ 
enoi^ or rig h teo o M w; 'dut theggeatdaaign of Chiialf» 
ing into the wodd.waayte wtonefiirlnunaagaik by Aib 
floe of lunndlf; and diat. ins idimiig^ :ai|d:deBlh fiiMi'ti^ 
^ioaiiooa and aip ia t a i|^. and hii laMinsclkn .Stma i4im imd"* 
llieofidoioaof thflurcfBoaqFyaawall asidiai^MigoJof'JGifiiflh'i 
an iHio trmt in hii fiouhad iratfch-^4hal:tiai inioenoB of dMi* 
Difine Spirit ii ummmrj ibg Ifaa illamfnarion jaf> tbtbinnaep^ 
standing in the thingi of Ood, joid te the leaoratei and 
p rogrewiye lanctifintion of die aoal|«**diaft the prwt 'Ifei^ 
if die cfofy period doriiigwluch ainnoBtif dieJbnnian laor 
can be hmi^ght > to >** wfMntaaaie.tiiwaad^God^i and iuth 1b>f ■ 
** ward oar LerdtJein CbnA^^ andto maianif wnt lahalidni <U ' 
diat die good wodiy of baliefnra fanmoipaii of die gronad- 
of didr joidficationbefefeGodtiandthflir enjoj^ 
nal U&9 but, thqr tbemidTei being preiioiuly *^ aocqpted in: 
'< the Beloved," their works also, i^iringiiig from a heart re- 
newed by grace, are accepted and approved, as iruitsand 
evidences of that ** fiedth which worketh by k>ve:"— 4f these^ and 
other kindred doctrines, be Christianity, how, in the name 
of common senses is it possible, that their opposites sbonld 
be Christianity too? Is it not infimtile weakness, for the 
abettors of either of these opposite systems to be angry 
with the supporters of the other, because they decline giv- 
ing them the appellation of Christiansf Why are we to 
convert this sacred name into a mere qsithet of unmean- 
ing compliment? The inconsistency is equal (m both sides. 
It is just as absurd for Mr. Yates to bestow it on me, 
as it would be fi>r me to bestow it on him. If my op^^ 
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ponebt be a Christian, I am a deluded idolato:, miserably 
deceived in the object of my worship, and the foundation 
of my hope! Why should we disguise this matter, and de- 
lude ourselves and one another, by taking a name in common, 
when we have hardly a principle in common? I am quite 
prepared for the ordinary charge of illiberality and narrow- 
mindedness. But the charge, in such a case, has no foun- 
dation in Scripture, or in common sense; and I therefore dis- 
regard it, and cheerfully 3^dd the world's plaudits to those 
who, so unphilosophically, as wdl as so unscripturally, con- 
found under one common t^rm, things so essoitially different. 
Mr. Yfttes qpeaks in a much more sensible and manly manner, 
in his sennon <* On die duty and manner of deciding the 
«< more important religious controversies,'' than in the extract 
from his << Vindication,'' which has led to these observations. 
There we find nothing about the differences of sentim^it 
bfing << much less than is commcmly supposed," or consist- 
ing in ^< dim points, and dusky distincticms." Of the con- 
troversy reelecting the Trinity, he there says;-*^^ In its im- 
^^mediate views, it involves no less a question than that 
<^ concerning the proper object of supreme worship: in its 
<< connexions and results, it leads to the most interesting 
<< and important inquiries respecting the character of Ood, 
<< and the capacities, duties, and hopes of his creatures :" 
(page 8.) and afterwards: — ^^ Ardently interested to dis» 
« cover the import of this Divine revelation, they will es- 
^ teem it their duty to study the Scriptures seriously, judi-^ 
" ciou&Iy, and impartially, in order to ascertain whether 
<< Jesus Christ has directed men to wcurship the Father as- 
<< the only true God, or "viiiethor he has also directedlhem to 
<< worship himsdf and the Holy l^irit, as equal to the Father 
<< in power and glory. No two cpinkms- can be more oppo' 



** silc and distinct. Upon so important and fundamental a 
" question, the language of revelation cannot be amhiguous. 
" On •whatever side the error lies, it is an error of great mag' 
" nitude. All these coDsiderations will weigh with the r&- 
" fleeting Christian, to engage him in the diligent and im- 
<> partial eawnination of this question." [Puge 13.) 

If it be so (and I heartily concur in tlje sentiment) that 
*' on so important and fundamental a question, the language 
" of revelation cannot be ambiguous," does it not follow, and 
ought not the consequence deeply to impress all our minds, 
that those, whosoever they be, who difTer from revelation, 
must be wilfully and criminally blind? What, then, sfaall we 
make of the sentiment, (so prevalent, and so well fltted to lull 
the mind in perilous security) that " under the government 
" of a Being uiSnitely wise and good, it is impossible that 
" the everlasting happiness of mankind should depend upon 
" the perception of such dim points and dusky distinctions?" 
— Here, too, let Mr. Yates himself furnish the corrective:— 
" What regard," says he, in his seinion already referred to, 
" will, at the judgment-seat of Christ, be paid to our opioi- 
" ons, considered apart from our dispositions and our prac- 
" tice, we are not, perhaps, very clearly informed. It is cer- 
" tain, hffoiever, that Ike general tenor of the New Testamefii 
" annexes the greatest importance to frmness and jntrity ^ 
'^ faith, as tt medium of everlasting salvation: — and, as clear 
« and correct conceptions upon the principal truths of reli- 
" gion contribute greatly, in tAe present state, to improve the 
** moral character, and to extend the benevolent, and exalt 
" the devotional, affections, wc may reasonably concludey 
" that they will also produce a very sensible effect upon our 
" welfare and advancement in the heavenli/ wjrld." (Page 14.) 
Let rae then warn ray fellow- Christ ions, to beware of 
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efery attempt, however imposiiig imd plansible, to sednce 
their minds into a light estimate of essential truths. — Deeply 
impressed with the holiness and justice of God; the parity and 
righteousness of his law, in its requirements and in its sanc- 
tion; the unutterable malignity lEind demerit of sin ; and the 
guilt and helplessness of your state as sinners; — you have felt 
your need of such a salvation as the gospel makes known ; 
a salvation, wrought by a Divine Saviour, suited, in its 
fieedam^ to your state as unworthy sinners, and adequate, in 
it^ greatness^ to the fiill extent of your guilt ; a salvation, in 
perfect harmony with the demands of the Divine law, << mag- 
<< nifying and making it honourable f a solvation, in ftdl ac- 
cordance with all the attHbirtesfrofibe^Bdvine character, 
<< glorifying to God in the h^hest.''«-44Let me beseech you, 
then, << that with purpose of heart ye eleave unto the Lord.'' 
(< As ye have received Christ Jesus the Lord, so walk ye in 
« him $ rooted and built up in him, and stablished in the 
<< fkith as ye have been taught, abounding therein with thanks- 
^ giving. Beware lest any man spoil you through philoso- 
<< phy and vain deceit, after the traditions of m»i, after the 
*< rudiments of the world, and not after Christ For in Him 
<< dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. And ye are 
<< complete in Him/' *-^ While men continue so^ insenriUe 
to the corruption of their nature, and to the extent of their 
anfidness and guilty astor&ncy that their good Ufs ia to be the 
grbund of their acceptance with God, and their fioid salvation^ 
it is not to be wondered at, that they should fed no need fixr- 
an atonement, for the grace of a Divine Saviour^ and the en- 
lightening and raiewing inftuences <^ a Divine Spirits Let 
a Unitarian once be brought to see himself mf^ in the 



g)a8s of tbe Divine word, and he will, at the same momeDt, 
leel the inadequacy of his system to the awful exigences a{ 
Ills situation, and will " flee for refuge, to lay hold upon 
" the hope set befove him" in the gospel. 

In this " Reply," I have purposely confined myself to 
[> leading articles of discussion, — namely, the Trinity, and 
r the SUPKEME Divinity of Jesus Christ. — This has arisen, 
P'aiot from any idea that the other points of diflereoce in this 
r*controversy are less susceptible of an easy and solid defence, 
Vfcut from a conviction, that, if these points are admitted to | 
I "have been satisfactorily established, the admission of the | 
others will follow of course; — first, because the adoption and 
application of the same general principles of reasoning which , 
have been employed in estnblisliing the one, will immediate- 
|My conduct to the same conclusion respecting the other; — and 
■condly, because there is such a harmonious connexion of 
parts in the system of Divine truth, and such a measure 
at least of the same harmony in the system also of error, that 
the reciprocal transference, from the one to the other, of any 
one in the series of differential articles, would immediately 
introduce confusion and self-contradiction into both; where- 
as, on tlte other hand, we learn from experience, as well aa 
from the nature of the thing, that if any one of these lead- 
ing articles of distinction, in either system, be once fairly re- 
ceived into the mind as a part of its creed, the rest, in one 
shape or another, wiL follow in its train. The mind that is 
satisfied of the divinity of Christ, is not likely to resist the 
same claim on behalf of the Holy Spirit, or to hang long 
in suspense over the pages of the Bible, respecting the great 
and fundamental doctrine of atoneoient. So intimately, 
indeed, are these parts of the Christian system interwoven 
with each other, that the evidence which directly establishes 
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each, may be fitirly considered as bearing indirectly, yet for- 
cibly, on the establishment of the rest. 

I have hitherto declined, and I must still adhere to the 
same line of procedure, entering on any discussion of the 
opinions of the Fathers, with a view to ascertain the doctrine 
o£ the primitive, or apostolic church. There is nothing 
in Mr. Yates's chapter on the *< prevalence of Unitarianism 
<< in the early ages of the Christian church, &c.'' which is 
likely to startle^ even for a moment, the mind of any read- 
er, who is at idl conversant with this branch of the subject. 
Intelligent readers will be disposed, I think, to consider it 
as one of the flimsiest portions of his volume^ and will only 
marvel, that, with so very little to say, he should have touch- 
ed this topic at all; and still more, that he should have pre- 
sumed on settling, in two or three pages, a question which 
had cost other learned men the labour of volumes.— -Refer- 
ring my readers, who may have inclination and patience to 
prosecute this inquiry, to such works as those of Lardner 
and Priestley on the one part, and Horsley and Jamieson on 
the other, I shall dismiss the subject, with two or three brief 
general remarks. 

Mr. Yates alleges, that '< altliough Mr. Wardlaw declines 

<< entering upon the question respecting the &ith of the pri- 

^< mitive Christians, in various parts of bis volume he takes 

<< it for granted that the early church was Calvinistic, thus 

^< clothing his doctrines in the venerable vestments of anti- 

<^ quity, and countenancing them by the authority of those 

<< who had the best opportunities for receiving them in their 

<* unadulterated simplicity." (Page 259.) — I know not to 

what particular parts of my volume^ my opponent may here 

refer. My object, all along, has been to show, that the doc^ 

trines of the original Apostolic Churches, as these doctrines 

s c 
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UnitAbiam, but thx comMBV; • IVi^tedeftvMrii^ M aMibi' 
ttj^thfai I defy Mr. Tatai W sliow-^Aiit I Imi^ ttdM iag^ 
tiliiDg' for grantad. I hut* ttaS^i akjr'^tipcd io <b#BfiAH 
kiicl, iri binre sneoeeded binddiog^gAfd in^ |»bint>&MP^ 
IMlfoetif'efidBdHDe, I wStfa^j rttiii^iliih tc^OMr httA^tifef 
y^^pbiifldciity hMtefWy 'is to 'tfato' rMik) ttlte luvioil^ilioii w 
die Tittyiiig opraibrii 'of soec^ 'Ttie^'Mi^ ^¥(^ 

"•"lienUe Wtfiote of ttUiqdi^' iW^wMdi I'fiei'^^itfKe 
ttrdbi^ %dbdiHii«; db^ «fHl|iMttii» •» 

ihdMlElr: add; inrtefld^ of mMiUi^ ibr'itay u^BOm iifi M lA 
tHUMf- itad'oBdM^ttiui 'doraniMft dt (BiuyViBriiwiiiilWoipMlfciy} 
r%$di to gotifj«el^' iiiid-to eoaS^mfreiius^tih^ail^ 
Tonocain or unrnitMnimiition^ trttins'MnnMia'HOF iMfMU^ <MI 

tiN» 'FiKniue i«iii^^ thjjrhteTiMrilwi^f^ftujufeal' ■ 

^ tie* of }eiii9^'ffiiJ'4odEKiiM<«rCtttk^ «■» 

^'dn1teratednm^lidt^/l%it»^bAid<mTH£'^IB^^^ 
wecy. Here we Aove these doctrines^ <<.kith^ tiDMldtwibMl 
/< simplicity ;"•— and *^on jgjuestions so imp^utant and fendi^ 
^^-mental, the language of revelaticm cannot be anibigiiottiL" 

There is another ground, on which I feel myself juJatified 
in letting the inquiry into ecclesiastical antiquity aldne.'^ Mr. 
Yates says respecting it, ^ This inquiry is, in its Msiflts,' akmKt 
** as favourable to Unitarian principle$ as the examination of 
« the Scriptures themselves/' (P. 259,) If, thereifote^ t have 
succeeded in showing how very fi;t&vourable the latter b, 
why should I trouble myself with the former? 

** Although, therefore,** says Mr. Yates, (page 2B5) " I 
<< concede to Mr. Wardlaw, that his doctrine has been sup. 
<< ported by all the governments of Christendom since the 
<* end of the fifth century, I maintidn that this circumstance 

5 
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*< tells little indeed in its favour/' — And so do I, most stout* 
ly, . I make as little account of the support of earthly go« 
vemments to any system of doctrines, as furnishing either 
evidence or presumption of their truth, as Mr. Yates can 
possibly do: and, having never made any reference whatever 
to such authority, I make him welcome to take back his con- 
cession, and even (of so little value do I esteem it) to place 
it, if he can, to the credit of Unitarianism, 
. "During the four first. ages," adds he, "we have the 
".most abundant evidence that Unitarianism was the only ao 
cfi knowledged form of Christianity." — And then, on the credit 
gf this assertion, supported by the flimsy evidence aforesaid^ 
h^ sets the trump of fame to his lips, and sounds a eulogy 
of Uniiarianfif triumphantly proclaiming the obligations of the 
whole .Christian world to their purity, and faithfulness, and 
zealf-rwhictiy . under this fake natnej is a just and eloquent tri- 
bute to. the memory of apostles, and primitive Christians, and 
efurly martyrs. To tAem let the reader apply it, with a thank- 
ful and admiring heart: — 

" To Unitarians, then, we are indebted for the preserva 
" tion of the gospel, when its very existence was threatened 
" by the fiercest persecution. They were Unitarians, who 
" not only adorned Christianity by their lives, but defend- 
" ed it by their deaths* Without their efforts and sacrifices, 
" the Scriptures would have been destroyed, the gospel lost. 
^^ In short, to them, under God, we owe almost all the re-^ 
" ligion and .virtue, which now exists in the world. — I 
" humbly conceive," adds the enraptured panegyrist, (and 
his claim on behalf of his party is not certainly extravagant, 
if all this be true) " I humbly conceive^ that these facts 
" should produce^ in Christians of every sect, some respect for 
« Unitarianism.'*—" These factsr " Aye," but, « there's the 



toagraitdfld more th«i><jawra9«A* W 
•ofcfvy •ecl;^ irara ooonneed dMt tfaenvwe «>iii/7 
tiMgf wonld be «< Chnsdaii of efoy MctT no kaiser: Aeir 
riVM^ far UnkiiJiftiiim wo^ dMt tfaflj-vMirid he^ 

MM UnkHiUM'tlMniMhei.' Bai^-nabhamtdy, thmfhmm 
■wt than Arir doubti about « IkeieJiKUf'' mi we 1 % wnri 
to tbUkt thai Mr. Tatee and hisfftieode imald imf i m to- 
wdca OQl dwir point tflittkbattWylMCDn dMyrimian tor 
obmibr Unkariam all the purity c£ ^aipel S^ aB Ao^ 
beaa^ of prinitiTO bofinee^ all ihi& m^ nmibi ioimi^; 
aaalt and all tlie crownt oT triompliaitt niartfidiMk - Uimk. 
WW the diaiaotar of Unitarionim ci M^^ Qklhom^Ulmh 
^ haw chttDipdr Let ^ OiriBtiani of oraey-.WBl^ b« naa^ 
their gnaids and kl lh«m lilco honie to tbetnialtoiv ^W^ 
neeOMHUiy alteniioo% the epp ftip rie tn ailt i h iwi i iiii fijo il i liiii iw ii l 
bgr Mr. Yatee to «* the Unitarians of atodeni*tkMi^-^« hk 
** Giting then to emnkte aD the great and amiaMe virtaek^ 
^ of these first members of their sect, to guard against a se- 
*< cond corruption of their prindples, and to maintain, with 
<< zeal, sincerity, and mutual affection, that great cause, in 
<< which so many thousands of their primitive brethren ex- 
« pired." 

Within these few years, the Unitarians have attempted to 
make an inroad on the educational prejudices and errors of 
Scotland; and they have been very active in prosecuting their 
object. They have instituted << the Scotch Unitarian Chris- 
" tian Association;" of which the fourth Anniversary has 
lately (in the beginning of last month, May 1816,} been held 
in this city. Its objects, briefly stated, are, the preservation 
of correi^ndence and union amongst Unitarian Societies; 
the pecuniary assistance of such Societies as may require it. 
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for the support of public worship; the maintenance of Uni- 
tarian missionaries; and the circulation of Unitarian tracts. — 
Were we to take their own accounts of the success which has 
attended their exertions, we should certainly think it had 
been very considerable. The readers of their annual Reports^ 
however, had better make a little inquiry before they admit 
into their minds, as facts, those conceptions of the numbers 
and the prospects of the party, which they are carefully fram- 
ed to produce. Either the writers of them are adepts in that 
species of quackery, which pufis off the extensive reception ex- 
perienced by its nostrums, for the encouragement of others 
to come forward and buy;— or else, they have very thorough- 
ly learned the Scripture lesson, << nbt to despise the day of 
** smkll things." — In the Report of the third annual meeting 
held at Edinburgh in May 1815, we are informed, inter alia, 
that << delegates were present from Glasgow, Paisley, Car- 
«* luke, Dundee, Crieff, Dunfermline, &c" and that, " be- 
<' sides congregations having been established at Glasgow, 
<< Edinburgh, Carluke, Paisley, and^ Dundee, there were 
^ many friends to the cause at Aberdeen^ Arbroath, Black- 
^ ford, Crieff, Dairy, Falkirk, Galashiels, Greenock, Ha- 
<< milion, Jedburgh, Kilwinning, EJrkaldy, Lanark, Mel- 
** rose, Newburgh, Perth, Port-Glasgow, Saltcoats, Tilli- 
<< coultry, &c. &c« The letters from these places were then 
*« read. The accounts from most of them were very en- 
** couraging, and gave additional motives to the friends of 
<< the Institution to proceed in the good work they had be- 
« gun.*' 

This is, no doubt, a somewhat formidable list; and when 
a person reads of delegates j and congregatianSf and very encou- 
raging aocounts^ he is apt to be not a little startled. If any 
reader, however, in guessing at the amount of meaning con- 



.^rcjed by mch midi, ihiA be dupoild; lo flpi^(99tti9fb Wt 
ipeetiiigttiyoiie €f the phwi ffma^tBrtBd^rri^ iww f iw i i ftwi 
n^Am nmfiej^fimd thereJT. be mtyfcmpe^^iirp mMth 
ittdiheiicoi P«iHP% to iilr^ibbefin^ -hit vmidi^.d^^ 
umber; andidieii be hes dfidcmded to i l witfj^ .and^tf^sagjjit 
iriB not bftve anifed at tbe lo ^ w wt . ' O ne. irf^lfce jtcmm^iPiiQ 
Meoed a> haying g d^qgeir prawat, waeleflyiHwehiii ij^t 
fewnedi emp^ of iti Unitariepinn» irtwathe wiAdetogattmrili 
hit dgpartamto attBod the meeUig ^ IttfHed ft>r.>biir#i|ipjl!i 
to Edinbiiisih, lie eomplM iritb the!iOTti^<gjap» eirf fi^iji 

^ there as the. ■q i ri jai n laiiioo f lUmnl flhr-mA gwintfuiiJ^ 
iMgr be ptefaned^ a; *< ^mj enoowmgiiig eoppootf!.^;^ IHi^i 
^Mi^i of Uiiit«ri|Bikm iatfce pbee wh«re,he hod jfitWtAgmm 
laae oi a aifawfin of dalqpBtioiii— ^la another qf thaw, jjpanptj.tfwre 
haabeendi»cofgBedaaQUtaiyoldwoawp|>ni^^ 
piiiitiple% who jb iipt fioqpdiited w^ 
ttepfause^beodei henei&mln m^ 

thi6j have made aevehd attempts to gain a footii^ their )hio* 
oeM has been so very small, that inquirers after them have 
hardly been able to discover thieir esdstenoe; from wbidb, (as 
it is not) in general, their nature, to <^ blush unseen,^') we may, 
I presume, infer, that in such places they are not at least 
in sufficient numbers to keep one another in cpuntenanoe^-* 
In several of these stations I have beard of three, in one of 
five or six, in another of from eight to twelve, in another of 
seventeen, in another of twenty; the largest number of which 
I have heeurd in any place is between twenty and thirty, and 
even this only in one instance ; and some of the persons inchid* 

. ed in the number, hardly avowed Unitarians, but only ^^tan^ 
<^ qtuim suspectu*^ — The inquiries whiph have produced such re^ 
suits, have been made at the mast considerable of the places ^icu 
merated, which it is, perhaps, mor/e than justice to take as a 
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standard for the rest. Double, if you please, the amount in 
every one of them; and still, surely, there must be some little 
quackery, in pufling them off as ^ very encoiuaging accounts.'' 
I do not mention these things, because I think there 
is no ground for apprehension, or because I am disposed to 
contemn and set at nought their efforts. No one who knows 
his own heart, and who believes the Bible account of human 
nature, will feel confidence in saying, respecting any error 
whatever, in any given circumstances, that there is no dan- 
ger of its making progress. — << No human voice," Mr. Yates 
rgoices, << can say, Halt! to the march of intellect" But 
alas! this i^ true of its retrograde^ as well as of its advancing, 
marchl << There is a way which seeimeth^ght unto a man, 
<< but the «id thereof ^e the ways of death." A man may 
<< call evil good, and good evil, may put bitter for sweet, and 
^^ siveet for bitter, may put darkness for light, and li^t iat 
^<. darkness." The very << light that is in him may be dark- 
<<iless." He may turn his back on the confines of truth, 
and make hasty and haughty strides into the regions of er- 
ror, exulting in the confidence that << no human voice can 
*< say, Hfilt!" to his progress;— There is not, perhaps, a sin- 
gle point of error, to which there iis not some correspond^ 
ing point in the variety of human corruption ;-H3ome princi- 
ple or passion to which it presents a tempting gratification. 
One of thie great leading tendencies of the Unitarian system 
is, the exaltation of man. It flatters the conscious dignity of 
his nature, by treating as *• an old-wives'-feble" the doctrine 
of original depravity. It flatters his pride of intellect, by 
making Reason the arbitress of the dictates of Revelation. 
It fl&tters his pride of self-righteousness, by assuring him, 
that his own virtue is to procure his acc^tance with God. 
By denying the deity and atonement of Christ,* it releases 
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the aand bcm. tb»* oferwhdtimgii^ 
mta^p^ of till. Bf foOdmrng {^m(^ 
fang idowiiidy 'i« tenwtt ^f: die Tnifrtj" rti! prmihiiihn 
.VammMBce, itfaat^MO^ diaU ftiftUy pandll^ 4iiit drat il^dUl 
vhiniatdjramTe tt dia ? gyyntoat jnf iiPrrliitii^yfaHiiiiiiib 
1^. aUmatet 'iJieunUM^ daaBO'i* mahBaliAll 

fal nm at lua: eMTuritk God; m •tJ3«nig irtmeVunM^ 
mwie^iiipt^iof Aa %«i| of m offiatded Jadgo^^^veait^ tc^ 
wBrida)aBli|i flt?a«iii«, tiia ;^ patfroal lof^^mdmbfi^ 

will jiotliM MmnecAp-iQlffk^or to pwij^k t^ ft^^ 
fwfag" riMWliffHr" B« ' denviQev dia itflBteiica himI inflaatmni 
of the Gklj rSlttQb [Hoiers. ipoeaia to t^ Mtf^aoffidi^M^^f 
mam M4t.to tte onuupoteneeof hamaa vAoI|itf|n tfqd^i^ 

; f Jf.^qua ddi^ t)i9 ai»»-<-if Uaitaijiapiim, be thui 
nith.apiiiany of Ae priocipba of coggjapt natoi^ bowr eenhi 
it.topputotfaatit'do^ not, meet with a^moie gemnl.iao^ 
tkm? That itS converts are poimparativdy few|— thaty widinot 
many exoq»tion8| its preachers proclaim their doctrines to 
empty pews and echoing walls; — are matters of unquestioor 
able notoriety. Why is it so? It is all owing. Unitarians will 
aay, to the strength of early prgudice, to the natural {Aedileo- 
' tion of the human mind for marvels and mysteries, and its 
consequent aversion to the simplicity of reason and truth. 
— That, in some instances, such causes do operate, it would 
be unreasonable to deny. That religion is, with too many, 
a matter of educational prgudice, and not c^ personal 
inquiry and personal experience^ cannot, .alas I admit of a 
doubt. And it is equally true, that some minds are fond of 
mystery, and like every thing the better the more mysterious 
it can be rendered. — But there are causes, I apprehend^ of 
more extensive and powerful operatian. 
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The fint of fhese is, the very pretension of Unitariariism 
to be ^^ doctrine (^ the Bible. — The whole system of its ge- 
neral principles, and particular tenets, stands so plainly and 
diametrically opposed to the clearest dictates of the sacred 
volume, that this of itself is enough to disgust ninety-nine 
in the hundred of all who are able to read. They shake 
their "heads and say, '< No, no; this will never do. True 
<< or &lse, this is not the doctrine taught in the Bible: — 
'< these men should honestly confess that they did not learn 
<< their system there, and either abandon it, or renounce 
^ revelation." — " Your system," might a Deist say to a Uni- 
** tarian — " Your system -is no doubt free of naost of the 
<^ mysterious absuidities of orthodoTC theology. It is much 
<< more rational and manly, and a[^roaches to the simplidty 
^< of our own creed. But^hy impose upon us, and impose 
<^ upon yourselves, by calling it the system of the Bible? 
<< Your eyes have been opened to see the fidsehood and folly 
<< of that contradictory jargon, that is received as gospel by 
^ simple, or unhappily prejudiced, believers. One reason of 
*< our rejecting the pretensions of the Bible as a Divine re- 
<< velation, is, that it does^ beyond all reasonable question, 
<< contain the doctrines which you have had the good sense 
^' to disavow. But, to be consistent, you must go a step 
^^ fiirtiier. Reject the book; and, giving up all your attempts 
^ to torture it into consistency with your more rational senti- 
^< ments, firankly confess, that the doctrines which it contains 
<^ are enough to sink it, and all its evidences, together." — 
There may be many things in a scheme of doctrine veiy 
palatable to human corruption, and, in so far, cfiflculated to 
procure for it an extensive reception; while yet there is such 
a palpable and flagrant opposition between it and the book 

from which it professes to be taken, as at once to shock the 

3 D 



judgment orthe great majority of men, eGTectnally to counter- 
act their wishes for its trutb, (if such they may secretly have 
Ibrmecl) odiI to ensure its general rejection. — On this ground, 
the speculative acquaintance with the contents of the Bible, 
which pervades Scotland, (even attiiough so extensively 
heartless end inelBcacious) will form one strong barrier to the 
progress of Unitarian principles amongst its population. 

But besides, there are wants iu the condition of mankind, 
which Uiiitariauism does not meet. However reluctant men 
may be to acknowledge themselves otterly '* lost," and " with- ' 
" out strength;" yet there exists a prevaling consciousness 
of sin, and guilt, and condemnation. The gospel, in its 
exhibitions of an aLuning Mediator, meets this natural feel- 
ing. There ia an obvious congruity between the general 
ides of such a Saviour, and the secret dicletes of conscience in 
the human breast. In some, these dictates, becoming power- 
ful and awakening, lead the sinner, through the blessing of 
God, to a. glad and grateful reception of the free salvation 
which is offered to him in the gospd. In others, they are re- 
presied and resisted t tfafl Itfve i^a W aqA 9^ th^ world in|uqt&ina 
;he ascendency, and 4PP0»e^ t^e fwdt to wlwh .a qaoiK^fipa- 
nesE of guilt might otherwise feftd. Yet* wbiIe.l9n..H4- ^ 
world have the vote of die heart, this vpte is giv«ii jju oppf^* 
titm to certain secr^ Intimationa o£ the ju(%iaenL . Tba j^^^r- 
standing does n<^ from eonviction, join in tihe coun^ . ^tlkh 
the heart pursues, but is only l^t .at bay; jiod s^lidi p^v. 
sons, althoiigh, from unwiUing^Kss^to." or|icif}r, the .4^ 
'.( vith its affections and lust^" they do not emlvace the.gos- 
pel, yet still pea^dve the harmony between tj^.g^eral ides 
of a guilty and condemned sinner, aod the general ides .of a 
IQediating and atoning Savioiu:, and would consider any thing 
else than Uie gospel, as uneuitaUe aiid ta n tali zin g. — Eveii 
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those, (and they are not few,) who attempt an unscriptural 
compromise between the freedom of gospel grace, and de- 
pendence on their own fancied deservings, refusing, with 
tlie JEur of ofiended pride, to renounce the latter, while yet^' 
along with them, they are fain to retain the merits of a Sa^i^ 
our, to serre as occasion may require, if, unfortunately, thei 
balance should dip on the wrong side, and the scale of their 
sins outweigh the scale of their virtues;— even they will be 
the enemies of a system which entirely sweeps away from 
them this convenient resource. — And with regard to the im- 
mense multitude, di6 largest class of all, who pass through 
life with the vacuity of thoughtless indifference as to all that 
relates to religion, foiling in the businesses of this world, 
absorbed by its pleasures, or amusing themselves with its 
vanities^ it is not likely that many of them will put them- 
selves to the trouble of inquiry. They will pursue their 
wonted course; leave those whom it may concern to settle re- 
ligious controversies; and, with all the magnanimity of infatu- 
ated folly, let eternity shifl for itself. — ^When such persons 
have been attracted by the novelty and the imposing preten- 
sions of Unitarianism^ and have been induced to embrace the 
profisssion of its principles, we have heard Christians utter 
expressions of surprise and grief. There is, perhaps, little 
cause for the latter feeling! ^^ there is still less for the for- 
mer. Why should we be surprised that worldly men should 
embrace a system, which amalgamates so well with the world, 

and the adoption of which can hardly be said to imply any 

■ ' 1**1 

transition from one state, or from one coui^e, to another? 

Arid as to grief— we may be grieved, indeed, that they have 
not embraced better principles, bat we can hardly be griev- 
ed j surely, that thejr have not continued what they were^ 
Even the Excitement of thought, is, I' should think, a &- 
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• ■ ■ m^ 

^ ire muit look^ far ihe jprnnaatkia rf>fl»|wqjwi;igjfe 
craMyp Thft' Uoitariaiu aie mj boftitfiil of du^r ,iif d^Tvill^^ 
« maH tbiDgi? in Sootbod. Long may^ i^ 'ooi|tiiiiii|,<wcJi{|i, 

iongl^l tnn^ it ihall eontiiiue socli. ■ ■ & ip not dCrifcW' 
dootrine A*t God hath aaidy ^ frihaP i mnymp Wih thiit:fihj|gfc' 
*« I fdoue^ and pnMper in t|ie thiqg lAereto I imb jt^-til 
ianotto ikeir •* fiuatiog/*' or to tkekr.^ mmmftigf^i^ ba 
haa promiiad to ^ giw an Jn cnaa a " They h|if*iom.;iftiBir 
"iMoid&l,? notor<««ttD»'' Imt of tefwi and Ihqr MKiaqbf 
ing.fiw rpkntifid crop. But " that Logd>f tibel |ipii%f; 
wft tmiti will .^fa^pipoint their efipaghliani; Thiiraaa^- 
ynoM the fllunwen of Diftne bleniBgi. and neinlv ettbar. op* 
tijimonntHintjOi; in thO'TOlleya of raledani^ alhaE itpJukt 
« with proiparoas froit.^ It AaH ba:^«a» the gina dai> dw 
<< hooee-topa, which witheredi befcra it gnmeth npi iri(M» 
<<'widi the mower fiileCh nothiahand^nor he thatbindelh 
<< sheaves, his bosom.'* 

Far different, however, are the sanguine anticipations of 
Mr. Yates:— ^ CJonsidering/' says he^ << the dear, abundant, 
<< and unanswerable, evidence to the truth* of the Unitarian 
^ doctrines, the tolerant and liberal spirit, the diffiisimi of 
^ information upon general subjects, the habits oi inqiuryt 
<< and the turn for q;>eculation, as well as the usual good 
<* sense^ which prevail among the middling and lower .orders 
U of society throughout Scotland, it appears to m^ that 
«the extensive propagation* of Unitarian sentiments may 
«< reasonably be expected.-' (Pages 27S, 274r.) The Scottish 
people, that is, are all that is good^ and Unitarianism is all that 
is gpodf therefore Unitarianism must needs find fiivour in the 
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eyes of the Scot^ people. I& indeed, the evidence to the 
truth of UnitarianisBi were as << dear, abundant, and unan- 
<< Bwerable^'' as Mr. Yates affinns it to be, the excellences as- 
cribed to ova countrymen wocdd, no doubt, eminently qualify 
them for discerning and appreciating its force; but if, as we 
have endeavoured to show, the evidence be the contrary of 
all this, the same excellenceiy happily^ will equally w^U fit 
them for the detection of its fiEmacies, and for estimating the 
validity of its refutation. 

<< The only material cause," in jlilr. Yates's judgment, 
<< which is likely to obstruct the progress of Unitarian prin- 
<< ciples in Scotland, seems to be this; that, as many of thoffe 
<< who embrace Unitarian principles will be men more dis« 
<< posed to inquire after truth, than tO apply it steadily to 
<^ practice when found, and as the discussion of controvert^ 
<< ed questions in theology, has a natural tendency to weak* 
<< en the devotional feelings, the converts to Unitarianism 
f < may become careless and indiffer^it about their religious 
<< duties, and adqpt habits of useless roving speculation, to 
<< the n^lect of their hearts and lives.'' (Page 274.) In 
what he immediately adds, he is clearly in the right, and is 
entitled to credit for his candour: — << Instead of concealii^ 
<< this formidable %vil, it is infinitely wiser to bring it fiiUy 
<< into view, so that we may be on our guard against it" But 
the admission made in the f\rst clause of the preceding ex- 
tract, is particularly deserving of attention: — ^ many ^ those 
** who embrace Unitarian principles^ will be men more dispose 
*^ to inquire after truths than to apply it steadily to practice when 
^^JbtmdJ* This singular admission, it is presumed, must be 
founded either m the nature of the thing, or in past expend 
ence. And whether the one, or the other, or both of these^ 
be the ground on^which it rests, it seems evidently to imply. 
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#l]]|^>iii geobiAd^ lii^ all *dyb'«lidte'<'HM^dMB^^ 
if itjV«u«>ifitti (frito^^M^f iMiifl ftiAl ir tA'^^ ^MMTM HTIMK' 
« 0UD9^ . iiiyr 'Iff;; Itf'lihiHi;^ «:tflMl Wlbli^' ttJMhi(*ttll«rebt^' 
M m i hM 'altichtti 'W aitjr > mlis: ,^ >pti3kS^^ 'ik^f^ 
^ dbe firgli to lee the'ttiwttdiiy 'ME^> a*<'t^Mibr 'Ml|^«^ 
M and to emfaraoa a mtional i^nHMi of ftith.^-^Ana db bdl 
these admissions, and that of Mr. Yates, sdll oorres^ndy M 
a remarkable manner, with exiisting &cts? Who are^ iA 
general, the converts to Unitarianism? Do th'^ ' not '■ stiD, 
as when Mr. Fuller published his comparative View of thb 
Calvinistic and Sodnian Systems, consist chiefly of << 'a spe^^ 
*^ cidating sort qffebpU among prqfhiing CkristumsP^^^^Whiak 
are the hardened sinners whose consci^ces ifc has awaketoedP 
"Where are the profligates whom it has reclaimed? Whete 
are the worldlings >¥hom it has spiritualized? Where '^dre 
the Jews, the Deists,, the infidels, wfac»n it has bronght to 
the &ith and obedience of the truth? And, even'with fi^ard 
to those who have, from time to time, gone over to its adhe- 
jrents firom the various denominations of professmg Christians, 
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wl^it iiiip]x>Teni^3L|l^ we miiy, .^k, haii the transition prpdnoed? 
H^.il; inqreased their., kumility? H|us it warmed and elevated 
ih^ devotipn? H^Jt purified their affections. fi^qm the d^ 
basiqg alloy of.th^, worlds and mifd^ them more he^yqiify- 
mhifled? Half Jt. enlivcined l4>#i)?;4^Mgh|; incoinqiu^ipn with 
Qpdf and: heightened. th^ir A^tachnn^t \o theexerci/^ of 
the closet, the family, and the sanctuary? Ha$ it rendered 
lliem mpre tbmkfUl in prosperity, mpre resigned and, patient 
in adversity? ^a^ it. enlarged their praqtical b^evplence? 
H^^. it made thepi mcnre ^^fervfent in q^irit" for the glory 
of; God, and ih^ good -of. mfsn ?rrr<4nore ^^sober, just, 
^ holy, temperate.?' — ^better. hus^an4s a;nd wives ; better 
piur^ts.and (Jiildroi; bett^ t^rothar^:- %nd sifters; better 
mastery apd neryants; better members of society ;-^in a 
l^ord, belter nk^ than they Wfsre before ? — I make my appeal 
to. the. consciences, c^ thease Qonverta to Unitarii^usm them- 
sfjlv^ . and,^ ^th all humility and affection^ .in^reat. them 
to wamine themc^lves, f^d fx> .c^fnpare, in tb^.own expe^ 
liepce, the req)eiptiyi? tendeqci^ 'q{ the systcun yviufh th^ 
l^ve rj^nptiJ^ceds and. of that which they .hayp espoused* 
4i;nd I ipake my iqpipeal, at t)ie saofie tim^ ;to alt myfellowr 
Christians, who* have l^id :^y qppoitunities . for personal 
observation.-7r^< Among (he yaripus jSocinian convert^ have 
<< we ever been tised tp h^r.of, any remarkable change 
<< of Ufe or behaviour, which a ccmveraon to their peculiar 
<^ principles eSkctfid^ ? I hop^ there are U^ Calvhustic con« 
'^gregations in the kingdom, but what could point out 
<< examples of persons among them, wha, at the time of 
<< their coming over to their . doctrinal principles, came 
<' over also from the course of this world, and have ever 
*^ since lived in newness of life. Can this be said of the 
<^ generality of Sodnian congr^tions? Those who have 



^* had the greatest opportimi^ of observing them, say the 
^ Gontraiy. Yea, they add, that the' conf&wm of smaers 
^ to a life of lioliness, does not appear to be their aim ; fjhat 
^ their concern seemif to be^ to peraaade those who, inflieir 
^ acootmt, have too much rdigion, that less will sufiice^ indier 
*< than to address themsdves to ihe irreligious, to convince 
«♦ them of theur defect** * 

If the efficacy of Unitarianism, as an instrument of moral 
and spiritual improvement, is to be estimated by the efibcts 
which it is «een to produce amongst ourselves, we shall 
be at a loss for grounds to account for, or to justify, the 
recent eagerness of its proselyting spirit Differences of 
serUimetUi in the opinion of most Unitarians, are of little 
essential account in the matter of salvation ; and conversion 
to the principles of Unitarianism, has, it- would ajqpear, 
no such influence upon the converts as to make any material 
change toft the better in their duxracter. Whence, dien, 
the active aeal of its friends? To what is this zeal directed ? 
What valuaMe ends do they expect to accomplish by it? 
Of what mighty consequence is a mere change of sentim^it 
and profession, if the change does not materially, if at all, 
affect^ either the safety or the character of him who under- 
goes it? Those who hold the divinity and atonement of 
Christy and the doctrine of acceptance with God through his 
merits and mediation, are consistent in their zeal, because 
they consider these Scripture truths as essentiaUy connected 

* FuUer*s " CalTinistic and Sodnian Systems examined and compared, as to thdr 
^ Moral Tendency;** a work which cannot be too often or too strongly recommmd- 
ad to the attention of the reader ; a work, to which the pahn must still be MB^oed 
amongst the productions of its able and lamented Author ; a work '* to which," in 
the language of Dr. Johnson respecting Lord L3rttleton's observations on the con- 
Tersion of Paul, Unitarianism ^ has never yet been able to frame eren a ^ecious 
" answer.'* 
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-with the salyatkm of sinners ; because they can lodk around 
on their congregations, and, enumerating in their minds 
the various characters who <<«hall not inherit the kingdom 
** of God/' can say with Paul, "JSuch were some of you ; 
<< but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justi* 
^ fied, in ihe name of .the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
*< of our God;" .and because they expect the same, re- 
novations of heaii;, and transformations of character, as the 
result of'** the preadiing of the cro^s^" in "every kindred, 
^* and tongue, and pec^le, and nation." — But where are 
*tho8e trophies of Unitarian success-«-where. those evidences 
of the Divine blessing; upon their labours, by which they 
are incited to *^ compass sea and laud to madce one pro- 
-<* sely te ?'— We cannot allow them to go back for these 
to apostolic times; to take for granted the Unitarianism of 
the primitive church ; to claim &r their party all the early 
triumphs of the cross; and,- on this ground, to exult in the 
anticipation of triumphs yet to come. Unitarianism, according 
to Mr. 'Yates, was then ** unadulterated^" that is, as he after- 
iffWtA explains the term, f* unincumbered and unobscurcd by 
^ Trinitarian errors;^' But does not Unitarianism appear, in 
the system of Mr^ Yates and his friends,, sufficiently divested of 
these eprors,-H5ufficiently:i<^UBadulterated;?" And, as similar 
causes, operating upon similar materials, should produce simi- 
lar elBfects, might we not reasonably expect to see some of the 
same results arising from the propagation -of unadulterated 
Unitarianism in our own- day, which are alleged to have arisen 
&om it in days of yore? The tree must be known by its 
present fruits. If these fruits are not the same with those 
ivhich grew of old, we may be assured that Unitarianism is 
not a slip of the true vine. Wherever that has been plant- 

edf its fruits have been invariably the same. 

5 £ 
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Sfr. Yatet ••eboMen UnHHriunnii n die niMdy nfhSA 
"Inilmte WMom h. protided for dl«o«|. ^if^ )lii* 
i»[inwis hit oooTictioiif that m mibiaMedpiiiift-otti><*idoiato 
*^fts inlHdancy to aocompBsh dds pacpow, -wboir pttoj^eiif 
•< imdentood' and applied.'' * In Mu^ this/eiliMla?df 
Unita^wiiini to the tert of fiu:!^ he fint of all :4iB^^tl» 
*'tlie'irooderfid changet piodooad faj it intheviiite ol 
^■ocietjy whOeft was yet 1lmkhlkented/'^:BM>1ililb* n 1 
ttite joit nodoedt ire cooiider ai moie thaa ' debalabltf 
gtoond. We chum it distiDctly and decided^ fte thetttp^ 
ponte lyitetn I and stthrtantiale oardann'b)r;a4faieet"i|iped 
to'iqxiftolib tenthnonyin the S eripturm ; Ae od^'iltEo Viy 
of aioertaining die doctrines by which the- r^i^taderlU 
M changeir in queidon were veally pio du c ed^ ' Me noaft 
qnwals to <<the bebefits wliidi:itt prind^des j^hiMRe' eon;' 
^tinned to diSfase duoagh die wbrU^ eftti wliile intehberad 
**^iind obscnred by the addition of >:Trimtari«ToenMefc^:f 
But; in opposition to diis, we have two counter appeals. 
First, to Scripture: If these ** Trtmtarian ^rrors^have been 
successfully shown to be Scriptural truthsj to th^n must 
those benefits be imputed, which Mr. Yates rq)resait8 
them as having impeded, and Unitarianism as having pro- 
duced in spite of their counteracting influence. Secondly, 
to fact: The benefits referred to by Mr. Yates, are those 
which have accrued to the world from the propagation dT 
Christianity in the ages subsequent to the primitive. . Now 
what, in point of fact, have been the doctrines chiefly insist- 
ed upon by those who have followed the apostles in. << turning 
<< the world upside down ?" — Have iiiey been the points in 



* Dedioation of Sennoa on die duty and xaumet of '\^>^*pg rdigious 
troversies. 

2 
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which Unitarians and Trinitarians are agreed? Or have 
they not rather been those on which they are toto ccdo 
at variance? Have not the depravity, guilt, and condemnation 
of mankind, the deity and atonement of the Saviour, justi- 
fication by grace through faith in his merits and sacri- 
fice, and the enlightening and sanctifying agency of the 
Divine Spirit; — ^have not these, and such as these, been the 
great themes of preaching, wherever any material effects 
have been produced on the personal characters and the 
social condition of men? Has it not been that ^^ preaching 
^^ of the cross" which is, by Unitarians, as well as by the 
philosophers of this world, esteemed foolishness, that has 
all along proved " the power of God unto salvation ?' — 
It is silly, indeed, to speak of Unitarianism with the addition 
of Trinitarian errors; — ^as if, in their substrata, in their 
fimdamental articles, the two systems were the same, and 
the propagation of Trinitarianism were only the propagation 
of Unitarianism with the accompaniment of certain erroneous 
additions ; whereas, in fact, they are so completely dissimilar^ 
as to constitute different religions; and the successful pro- 
pagation of the one, ; whichsoever it be, must be the entire 
subversion of the other. 

But Unitarianism has been disincumbered of these <<ad- 
*^ ditional errors," and has been brought to the test of fact 
and experience, in what its advocates declare to have been 
its primitive simplicity: — and where, we again ask, is any 
thing resembling the << wonder/id changes^' which it is so confi- 
dently alleged to have effected ^^ in the beginning of the 
** gospel?" Are its weapons now, as of old, "mighty through 
" God, to the pulling down of strong-holds, casting down 
" imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself 
<< against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 



ti eveiy thougiit Lo the obedience of Christ ?" * It has ns yet, 
indeed, only been tried at home — in Cbristian countries. Let 
it, llien, be tried abroad. Carry it far hence unto the Heathen. 
Let active zeal send forth its missionaries to the regions of 
darkness and of the shadow of death. I will not ask for instan- 
taneous and extensive revolutions in the views and characters 
of men ; for altars overturned, temples deserted, and bonfires 
of magical books. These, I should be told, distinguished 
the days of miraculous evidence. But I -will ask, first of all, 
for the manifestation of apostolic benevolence and a])Ofitolic 
zeal, amongst those who arrogate to themselves the exclusive 
possession of apostolic princi pies, ^-of the gospel in its original 
purity and simplicily. Paul's " spirit was stirred in him, 
" when he saw the city (Athens) wholly given to idolatry." 
l^t us see some stirrings of this deep concern for the glory 
of a dishonoured Deity, and of this melting campassion 
fur the souls of deluded and perishing men. Can those 
principles be the same witli Paul's, which allow the pro- 
fessors of them to sit still in listless apathy, while they view 
a world given to idolatry? — making no attempts tliemselves to 
turn men from idols to the living God, and deriding, a« 
visionary enthusiasm, the missionary eSbrts of others? 

It is useless to ask for the effects of such attempts, while 
the attempts themselves have not been made. — But the 
preaching of " Christ crucified" — the preaching of a Divine 
Redeemer, atoning fuv the guilt of men by tlie sacrifice of 
himself — fias been tried, and has not been tried in vain. 
The effects produced have been the same in kind, although 
more limited in their extent, with those which resulted from 
the labours of the first preachers of the cross. The gospel 
has been proved *' its own witness," It has found a testi- 
mony in the consciences, and has opened and entered Uie 
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hearts, of men of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
and nation^ It has been << the rod of the Redeemer's 
"strength," by which he has established his reign "in the 
^ midst of his enemies.'' At this moment, through the 
zealous exertions of his servants, who are fightirig this " good 
** fight of &ith," the people are " fidling under him" in 
willing subjection. Over many of those who were <* filled 
<< with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covetous* 
^^ n6s9, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, deceits 
^ malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, de* 
" spite&l, proud, boasters, inventors at evil tilings, disob^ 
^ dient to parents, without understanding, covenant breakers^ 
'< without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful; wh(v 
<* knowing the judgment of God, that they who commit sudb 
" things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
*' pleasure in them that do them :" *•— oyer many such, hap* 
pily, we have reason to adopt the language of the apostle of 
the Gentiles, "God be thanked that ye were the servants 
" of sini-^-but now, being made fi'ee from sin, and beccxne 
" servants to God, ye have your firuit unto holiness, and the 
•* end everlasting life." f-*-Instead of bringing forward such 
effects as these to prove the identity of the Unitarian with the 
apostolic doctrine, Mr. Yates speaks of his " witnessing, in 
" the conduct of maiiy of its professoirs, its admiraUe efficacy 
*< to cherish all the noblest and best affections, and to ad* 
<* vance human nature toward its highest excellence.'' f-«-l 
am not, as may be presumed, personally acquainted with 
many of the professors of Unitarianism* The character of my 
opponent himseU^ I rgoice to say, is one which I have never 
heard a lip opened to accuse or to slander. I believe it to be^ 

* Romans i. 2d— 52. f Romans yi. 17, 22. '* ^ 

i Dedicalion to Sermon &e. as befiiTft 
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» to moral deportment, highly correct and exemplary. Be- 
Yi»d himself. 1 would rather be silent; as I do not wish to 
point injurious reflections, or to excite invidious comparisonSi-r 
I leave it to my readers, according to the extent of their person* 
ml knowledge, and their opportunities of information, to form 
their own judgment, as to the ^^ admirable efficacy" which i» 
ascribed by Mr. Yates to the Unitarian doctrines. Of the 
exoeUent persons to whom he alludes, I know nothing, and 
shall therefore say nothing; further than to observe, that 
the moral characters of many of the Unitarians, perhaps 
of some of the best amongst them, have been formed 
previously to their embracing the sentiments of that party; 
and of such, the excellences, whatever they may be^ are not 
fiurly imputable to the influence of their new principles. But 
even as to them, and as to the body at large to which they 
have joined themselves, rqport speaks very falsely, if they 
be in general distinguished for that godliness^ devotion, and 
spirituality of mind, which stand so prominent in the charac- 
ters of the saints of holy writ. It were unreasonable, indeed, 
to expect that it should be otherwise, if what Mr Yates says 
be true, that " many of those who embrace Unitarian princi- 
** pies, will be men more disposed to inquire after truth, than 
«^ to apply it steadily to practice when found." — " If Unitari- 
« ans," he adds, " in the midst of that joy which often over- 
« powers them upon the first breaking in of the light, be care- 
« ful not to split upon this rock ; if they be as anxious to im- 
« prove their hearts, as to inform their understandings ; if 
w they not only strive after the attainment of correct ideas, 
« but attend yet more to the cultivation of the devotional, the 
♦* moral, and the sympathetic feelings, &c. &c. ; then Uni- 
« tarianism will assuredly triumph over the united opposition 
** <rf prejudice, interest, and passion; it is gone forth conquer- 
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" ing, and to conquer.** (Vindication, page 274«.) — The ad- 
monitions thus tendered are excellent : but the supposition 
that makes them necessary, does not say much for the spirit- 
ual nature, or the regenerating influence, of Unitarianism; 
What sort of " lighf* must this be^ the entrance of which into 
the mind exposes the heart to the danger of being forgotten ? 
Of what description is this overpowering joy, which is so en- 
tirely unconnected with the devotional and the moral feelings j 
as to produce the imminent hazard of their being overlooked 
and neglected ? Is it not the joy of a man of science upon a 
new discovery, rather than the joy of a sinner on finding a 
Saviour ? The li^t of the gospel is holy light ; the joy 
which it inspires, holy joy. The truth as it is in Jesus makes 
its way to the heart, with gladdening, no doubt, but, at the 
same time, with humbling and purifying, influence, at the 
same instant that it enters the understanding. It prostrates 
the soul in self>abased and grateful adoration. It fills the 
eyes with the mingled tears of penitential sorrow, and. of 
sacred and animated delight, — the <^ peace of God that pass- 
** eth all understanding," — " the joy of God's salvation." 
Instead of leaving the sinner in danger, <* in the midst of the 
<< joy that overpowers him," of forgetting that he has a heart 
to be rectified, as well as an understanding to be enlightened, 
** the entrance of God's word," while it " giveth light," is the 
invariable means of << renewing the spirit of the mind," and 
turning the heart to God. 

But to enlarge on the practical tendencies of the two sys- 
tems of doctrine, would lead me to write another volume; 
and the ground has been pre-occupied to incomparably bet- 
ter purpose in the work of Mr. Fuller, before referred to. 
I shall conclude my remarks on this topic, with two short 
extracts from that admirable publication: 

^ Let us examine more particularly what sort of people 
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^ they, in general, are, who are converted to Sociniaiiism, 
« It is an object worthy of inquiry, whether they appeior 
^< to be modest, humble, serious Christians; rach as have 
*< known the plague of their own hearts; in whom Jtribola^ 
*^ tion hath wrought patience, and patience, experience; such 
** as know whom they have believed, and have learned to 
« count all things but loss for the excelleney of the know-» 
^* ledge of Jesus their Lord; such as, in their iavestigation of 
<< sentiments, have been used to mingle earnest and humble 
<< prayer, witli patient and impartial inquiry^ such, in fine^ 
^< as have become as little children in their own eife6?—j[f 
^^ they ^, it is a circumstance of consequence, not sufficient, 
*^ indeed, to justify their change of sentiments, but to render 
« that change an object of attention* When persons of thia 
<' description embrace a new set of. principles, it becomes 
^* a matter of serious consideration, what could induce them, 
<* to do so. But if they be not^ their case deserves but Jitde 
<< regard. When the body of converts to a system are mere 
<< speculatists in religion, men of little or no seriousness^ 
<^ and who pay no manner of attention to vital and practi- 
** cal religion, it reflects neither honour on the cause they 
•^ have espoused, nor dishonour on that which they have 
** rejected. When we see persons of this stamp go over to 
^' the Socinian standard, it does not at all surprise us; on 
" the contrary, we are ready to say, as the i^ostle said of 
** the defection of some of the professors of Christianity, 
<* in his day, * T/iey went out from us^ but they were not qfmJ " 
" Will Dr. Priestley undertake to prove, that a loose, dis* 
<* sipated^ and abandoned life, is a more general thing among 
** the Calvijiists, than among their opponents? I am persuad- 
" ed he will not. He knows that the Calvinists, in general, 
" are far from being a dissipated or an abandoned people, 
<< and goes about to account for it; and that in a way that 
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^< skaB teflect no honour upon their principles. ^ Oar moral 
** conduct (he observes) is not left at the mercy of our opl- 
^ nions; and the regard to virtue which is kept up by those 
*^ who maintain the opinions above-mentioned, is owing to 
** the influence of other principles implanted in our nature.'* 
<' Admitting this to be true, yet one would think the worst 
*^ principles will, upon the whole, be productive of the worst 
<< practices. They whose innate princi))les of virtue are all 
** employed in counteracting the influence of a pemicioui 
<^ system, cannot be expected to form such amiable charac- 
<< ters, as where those principles are not only left at liber^ 
^^ to operate, but are aided by a good system.^ It mi^^ 
<< therefore, be expected, I say again, if our principles be 
<< what our opponents say they are, that a loose, dissipated^ 
<< and abandoned life, would be a more.general thing among 
<< us than among them. 

<< I may be told, that the same thing, if put to us, would 
<< be found equally difficult; or that, notwithstanding we 
<< contend for the superior influence of the Calvinistic system 
<* to that of Socinians, yet we should find it difficult to prov^ 
** that a loose, dissipated, and abandoned life, is a more ge* 
** neral thing among Socinians, than it is among Calvinists. 
<< And I allow that I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
'< bulk of the people of that denomination, to hazard an as- 
" sertion of this nature. . But if what is allowed by their 
<< own writers (who ought to know them) may be admitted 
** as evidence, such an assertion *might nevertheless be 
<< supported. < Rational Christians are ofien represented 
<* (says Mr. Bdsham) as indifierent to practical religion.' 
<< Nor does he deny the justice of this representation, but 

• CoDsid. on Difil Opin. §. III. 
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"admits, though wilh apparent reluctance, that 'there has 
" been some plausible ground for the accusation j' and goes 
*' abotii to account for it, as we have seen in Letter IV.; in 
" such a wBj, however, as maif reflect no dishonour upon their 
"principles. The same thing is acknowledged by Dr. Priest- 
" ley, who fdlows that ' a great Jiimber *f the Unitarians of 
" the present age, are only men of good sense, and without 
" much practical religion;' and that ' there is a greater ap- 
" parent conformity to the world in them, than is observable 
" in others.' Yet he also goes about to account for these 
" things, as Mr. Belsham does, in such a way as ma^f reflect no 
" dishoiumr upon their principles. It is rather extraordinary, 
" that when facts are introduced in favour of the virtue of 
" the general body of the Calvinists, they are not dented, 
" but accounted for in such a way, that their principles must 
" share none of the honour ; and when facts of an opposite 
" kind are introduced in proof of the want of virtue among 
" Unitarians, they also are not denied, but accounted for 
" in such a way, that tlieir principles must have none of the 
" if/shonour. Calvinism, it seems, must be immoral, though 
" Calvinists be virtuous, and Sociiiianism must be amiable, 
" though Socinians be vicious. I shall not inquire whether 
" these very opposite methods of accounting for facts be fair or 
" candid. On this, the reader will form his own judgment ; 
" it is enough for ine that the facts themselves are allowed." • 
In anticipating the prevalence of Unitarianism in Scotland, 
Mr. Yates is comniendahly anxious to " pi event those divisions 
" io churches, dissensions in families," and other incidental 
evils, that are likely, in many cases, to accompany a change 
of religious sentiment. He deprecates, — and all should unite 
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with him hercy-^-every attempt to suppress heresy by persecut- 
ing statutes, (a measure, by the way, which, whatever Bishops 
may advise, the government of the country has of late laud- 
ably shown the very opposite of an inclination to adopt;) — as 
well as all ignorant misrepresentation, and angry and terrifying 
remonstrances. And then, with all due formality, and pre- 
paratory eulogy, he brings forward bis own healing, or ra- 
ther preventive, measure. The measure, in sooth, is this: 
— " That the General Assembly 6f the Church of Scotland 
<< should no longer enforce subscription to the Westminster 
<< Confession of Faith ; at feast, that they should permit ex* 
** ceptions to be made to so much of it as relates to the Tri^ 
<< nity, and thus allow conscientious Unitarians to become 
•-^^ ministers in the Establishment, upon the same footing with 
<* Trinitarian candidates." — This measure, gentle reader, is 
recommended, with all gravity, as *^ simple, easy, righteous, 
<< and conciliatory," and as one *^ which, after calm and at- 
^ tentive deliberation, all. wise, and most good, men, will cor- 
<< dially approve:" — that is, (since all such good men as are al 
the same time "joise are comprehended under the first deno* 
mination) which all will approve, except a few weak-minded 
enthusiasts, whose hearts are better than their heads. I have 
not heard that the hint, thus modestly given, has been adoplh 
ed by any of the wise^ that is of the moderate^ party in the 
Establishment; that any overture has been proposed in any 
of the Presbyteries or Synods, for transmission to the Gei- 
neral Assembly; or that the matter has, in any shape, .been 
brought under the notice of that " venerable Court" Either 
the case must be considered as a hopeless one, or there most 
be less wisdom and goodness in the Establishment, than Mr. 
Yates anticipated. — He seems, indeed, to have better hopes 
•f the Dissenters than of the Church. << If that much re* 



" specttid boily, " sajs he, " shall not see fit to pass an net 
*' to tijis eSett, I am not without hopes, that the example 
" will be set them by some of tho sects of Presbyterian Dis- 
" senters, tliose taking the lead who are the most dUtinguish- 
" ed by their attachment to the Scriptures in preference to 
•' creeds of human invention." Does Mr. Yates, then, fancy* 
that the Dissenters are less fii-nily attached to what they pro- 
fess to consider as the great and essential articles of the 
Christian iatth, than the clergy and members of the Estab- 
lished Church? — And is it his opinion, that this attacliment 
is likely to be loose and unsteady, in proportion as 
Christians are hostile to subscription to " creeds of human 
" invention?" In both these fancies he will find himself mis- 
taken. The Presbyterian Dissenters have been eminently in- 
strumental in preventing the progress of error, and maintain- 
ing the purity of gospel doctrine, in Scotland. And aldiougii 
I dissent from some points of doctrine and modes of expres- 
sion, in tlie Confessioii of Faith to which they profess adher- 
ence, and also, on grounds which I need not at present state, 
from the propriety of subscription to human creeds at jdl; — 
yet, I trust, they will never submit their articles to be mended 
by these soi-disant rationalists, and accommodated either to the 
taste or to the conscience of Unitarians, Before this can be 
done, they must eitlier have become *' conscientious Unitari- 
*' ans" themselves, or, which is certainly not much better, have 
broken terms with conscience altogether, and discarded her 
sacred authority. How absurd to talk of adapting the Scot- 
tish Confession of Fuith to the consciences of both parties, 
by " permitting exceptions to be made to so vinch of it as re- 
" htes to the Trinitjj" I cannot but think how the metamor- 
phosis would amaze the venerable Divines of Westminster, 
before a comcieiUious Unitarian could have done with his 
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amendments! — With regard to the Independents and Bap- 
tists, who " pursue the principle of making the Bible the 
only standard of their faith and practice/' although there has 
been a great deal too much amongst them of ^ strife and 
debate'' and division, about matters of comparatively inferior 
moment, and although individuals have now and then dis- 
played a spirit of self-conceited speculation, and have << turnect 
•* away their ears from the truth ;" yet are they united^ 
and, by the influence of time chastening and softening a dis- 
proportionate zeal about smaller matters, they will become 
more and more united, in attachment to the great doc* 
trines that constitute ^^ the glorious gospel of the blessed 
•* God ;" and will present a combined front of opposition^ 
wielding, in their holy warfare, ** the sword of the Spirit 
** which is the word of God," against the progress of those^ 
whom, with their views of the Bible, they must necessarily 
consider as *< enemies of the cross of Christ." 

I have thus finished my task. I have ^^ examined my op- 
<^ ponent's work with all the freedom which a regard to truth 
^ requires;" and I now leave the decision betwixt us to 
those <* impartial judges" to whom he has made ** his confi- 
** dent appeal." 

The talents of my opponent are highly repectable; and so, 
I believe, are his attainments in classical erudition, in philoso- 
phy, and in general literature. His own estimate of the 
value of these, and of certain other qualifications of a more 
adventitious nature, may be learned from the Note at page 
256^ of his •* Vindication," respecting a Sermcm published by 
the Rev. A. Symington of Paisley, on the same text with his 
own on " the grounds of Unitarian dissent." While he 
speaks of that gentleman as <^ possessing many qualifications 



" for great res j>ec lability and usefulnees in the Christian 
"ministry," he, at the same time, adds, — "He does not 
" seem to have the means, or the habit, of applying to those 
" sources of information, by wliich alone it is possible to 
<• determine the import of disputed passages of Scripture. 
** I humbly conceive, that ministers so situated, while they 
" follow their own judgment in the zealous and faithful use 
" of the other talents, equally important and valuable, with 
" which they are favoured by Providence, ought to leave the 
" emendation of the Greek text, the translation of it into 
" English, and even, to a certain degree, the interpretation 
*' of it, when translated, to those persons, either among Uni- 
•* tarians or the orthodox, who, by the requisite labour and 
*' study, have become intimately acquainted with the original 
" language of Scripture, and who are versed in the impartial 
" application of the sound and established principles of Bibli- 
" cal criticism." — This, it will be allowed, is quite high 
enough. With Mr. Symington I have not the pleasure of 
any personal acquaintance. According to the testimony of 
others, however, he was a. front-rank man amongst his 
competitors at the University : — the sphere of his present 
labours does not certainly seclude him from easy access to 
various sources of aid in the researches of Biblical criticism : 
— and the sermon referred to, discovers talents that quali- 
fy him to avail himself of such means, and is very far 
from warranting the supercilious sentence by which Mr. 
Yates would interdict him this 6e!d of labour. — How far the 
judge who has pronounced the interdict, has shown himself 
"versed in the impartial application of the sound and esta- 
" blished principles of Biblical criticism," the reader is left to 
determine from the precedmg pages. 

So far as I have ever heard, there has been but one opinion 
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respecting the proposal made by my opponent in hit letter td 
me, published at the end of his <' Vindication/* that I should 
revise his manuscript, and make my animadversions, in a 
friendly way, in his own pages. That opinion has coincided 
with my own, as expressed in my answer to his letter: — and 
it is not likely to undergo any change, when the extent of 
these animadversions is now perceived* — Judging from the 
strain of his letter, it would appear that Mr. Yates anticipat** 
ed nothing at all like this. He seems to have thought, either 
that his own work was so irresistible, in the clearness and co- 
gency of its reasonings, that it could not &il to carry im-> 
mediate conviction to the mind of his o[^nent ; or that the 
differences between us were such, that a few slight mutual 
explanations might be sufficient for their removal; — so that 
we might appear before the pubb'c, in a copartnery Volume,' 
with all the courtly courtesy of reciprocal concessions, and, at 
the close, in all the harmony of brotherly agreement — I an- 
ticipated the reverse of all this, and have not been deceive 
In the prospectus of his ^^ Vindication," my opponent 
advertised the public, that he had spared no pains to litake 
it decisive of the questions under debate: and, at the dbie 
of the work itself, besides the vaunting declaration that 
his exposure of the defects of my former volume ** must 
" wholly destroy its credit in the apprehension of all im- 
<< partial judges,*' he thus also congratulates himself upon 
the issue of his labours: — " Every reader will be able, by the 
<* cool and dispassionate examination of what I have written, 
<^ to decide for himself these momentous questions. The im- 
^^ pression made upon my own mind by considering the vari- 
^^ ous evidences which I have brought together, is, that if 
" it be not certain that the commonly received doctrine of 
^^ the Trinity is false, there is an end of all religion, and no 
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f^oeitaintjr upon, any subject'' (P^ 266.)— -IToi^ Reader, 
I hope, are of a different mincL 

On the back of the title*page of his Sermon on the deci- 
son of religious controversies, Mr. Yates has published the 
fidlowing notice: 

^ I take this opportunity of correcting the following inac- 
. ^ curacies of statement, in my < VindiccUion of UnitarianumJ 
^ They are all that I have yet been able to discover. Any, 
^ which may come to my knowledge hereafter, I shall in like 
^ manner rectify, as soon as occasion is presented. Those 
*< who have copies of the < Vindicatum,* are requested to cor- 
'^ rect with the pen, as follows : 

<< P. 116, line Sd, from bottom; erase, < or any person,' and 
<< P. 118, erase the remarks immediately following John 
^* jdv. 16, 17. from < In this passage,' to < of the addressJ* 
M For the ground of this emendation, see John iii. 16. 
«« P. 165, 1. 4, for ^John Elwall,' read < Edward Elwall." 
«• P. 198, erase the Note. See Schleusner, * V. n^o^ No. 2.' " 

If this, as I desire to believe, has been the dictate of a 
truly candid mind, I trust that the same candour, upon the 
perusal of the preceding reasonings, will lead to acknowledg- 
ment of errors much more extensive and radical than these. 



THE END. 
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